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THE  HESPERIDES.* 

BY  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 


"  Hesperus  and  his  daughters  three, 
That  sing  about  the  golden  tree." — COMTTS. 


THE  North-wind  fallen,  in  the  new-starred  night 
Zidonian  Hanno,  voyaging  beyond 
The  hoary  promontory  of  Soloe 
Past  Thymiaterion,  in  calmed  bays, 
Between  the  southern  and  the  western  Horn, 
Heard  neither  warbling  of  the  nightingale, 
Nor  melody  o'  the  Lybian  lotus-flute 
Blown  seaward  from  the  shore  ;  but  from  a  slope 
That  ran  bloom-bright  into  the  Atlantic  blue, 
Beneath  a  highland  leaning  down  a  weight 
Of  cliffs,  and  zoned  below  with  cedar-shade, 
Came  voices,  like  the  voices  in  a  dream, 
Continuous,  till  he  reached  the  outer  sea. 

SONG. 
I. 

The  golden  apple,  the  golden  apple,  the  hallowed  fruit, 
Guard  it  well,  guard  it  warily, 

•  The  Laureate  oT  England  (whose  latest  portrait  fronts  oar  title-page) 
has  seen  fit  to  ignore  many  of  his  earlier  productions,  gome  of  which  he 
thought  well  enough  of  once.  The  oue  entitled  "  Hesperides  "  is  too  gen- 
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Singing  airily, 

Standing  about  the  charmed  root. 

Round  about  all  is  mute, 

As  the  snow-field  on  the  mountain-peaks, 

As  the  sand-field  at  the  mountain-foot. 

Crocodiles  in  briny  creeks 

Sleep  and  stir  not :  all  is  mute. 

If  ye  sing  not,  if  ye  make  false  measure, 

"We  shall  lose  eternal  pleasure, 

"Worth  eternal  want  of  rest. 

Laugh  not  loudly :  watch  the  treasure 

Of  the  wisdom  of  the  west. 

In  a  corner  wisdom  whispers.     Five  and  three 

(Let  it  not  be  preached  abroad)  make  an  awful  mystery. 

For  the  blossom  unto  threefold  music  bloweth ; 

Evermore  it  is  born  anew  ; 

And  the  sap  to  threefold  music  floweth, 

From  the  root 

Drawn  in  the  dark, 

Up  to  the  fruit, 

Creeping  under  the  fragrant  bark, 

Liquid  gold,  honey-sweet,  through  and  through. 

Keen-eyed  sisters,  singing  airily, 

Looking  warily 

Every  way, 

Guard  the  apple  night  and  day, 

Lest  one  from  the  east  come  and  take  it  away. 


n. 

Father  Hesper,  Father  Hesper,  watch,  watch,  ever  and  aye, 
Looking  under  silver  hair  with  a  silver  eye. 

nine  a  poem  to  be  left  out  of  his  "complete  edition,"  and  we  print  it  here 
because  we  think  it  worthy  of  the  bard  of  "  Locksley  Hall"  and  "  The 
Lady  of  Shalott." 
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Father,  twinkle  not  thy  steadfast  sight ; 

Kingdoms  lapse,  and  climates  change,  and  races  die  ; 

Honor  comes  with  mystery  ; 

Hoarded  wisdom  brings  delight. 

Number,  tell  them  over  and  number 

How  many  the  mystic  fruit-tree  holds, 

Lest  the  red-combed  dragon  slumber 

Rolled  together  in  purple  folds. 

Look  to  him,  father,  lest  he  wink,  and  the  golden  apple  be 

stolen  away, 
For  his  ancient  heart  is  drunk  with  overwatchings  night 

and  day, 

Round  about  the  hallowed  fruit-tree  curled : 
Sing  away,  sing  aloud  evermore  in  the  wind,  without  stop, 
Lest  his  scaled  eyelid  drop, 
For  he  is  older  than  the  world. 
If  he  waken,  we  waken, 
Rapidly  levelling  eager  eyes. 
If  he  sleep,  we  sleep, 
Dropping  the  eyelid  over  the  eyes. 
If  the  golden  apple  be  taken, 
The  world  will  be  overwise. 
Five  links,  a  golden  chain,  are  we, 
Hesper,  the  dragon,  and  sisters  three, 
Bound  about  the  golden  tree. 

m. 

Father  Hesper,  Father  Hesper,  watch,  watch,  night  and  day, 

Lest  the  old  wound  of  the  world  be  healed, 

The  glory  unsealed, 

The  golden  apple  stolen  away, 

And  the  ancient  secret  revealed. 

Look  from  west  to  east  along : 

Father,  old  Himala  weakens,  Caucasus  is  bold  and  strong. 
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"Wandering  waters  unto  -wandering  waters  call ; 
Let  them  clash  together,  foam  and  falL 
Out  of  watchings,  out  of  wiles, 
Comes  the  bliss  of  secret  smiles. 
All  things  are  not  told  to  all. 
Half-round  the  mantling  night  is  drawn, 
Purple-fringed  with  even  and  dawn. 
Hesper  hateth  Phosphor,  evening  hateth  morn. 

IV. 

Every  flower  and  every  fruit  the  redolent  breath 

Of  this  warm  sea-wind  ripeneth, 

Arching  the  billow  in  his  sleep ; 

But  the  land-wind  wandereth, 

Broken  by  the  highland-steep, 

Two  streams  upon  the  violet  deep : 

For  the  western  sun  and  the  western  star, 

And  the  low  west-wind,  breatliing  afar, 

The  end  of  day  and  beginning  of  night, 

Make  the  apple  holy  and  bright ; 

Holy  and  bright,  round  and  full,  bright  and  blest, 

Mellowed  in  a  land  of  rest ; 

Watch  it  warily  day  and  night  j 

All  good  things  are  in  the  west. 

Till  midnoon  the  cool  east  light 

Is  shut  out  by  the  round  of  the  tall  hill-brow ; 

But  when  the  full-faced  sunset  yellowly 

Stays  on  the  flowering  arch  of  the  bough, 

The  luscious  fruitage  clustereth  mellowly, 

Golden-kernelled,  golden-cored, 

Sunset-ripened  above  on  the  tree. 

The  world  is  wasted  with  fire  and  sword, 

But  the  apple  of  gold  hangs  over  the  sea. 

Five  links,  a  golden  chain,  are  we, 
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Hcsper,  the  dragon,  and  sisters  three, 

Daughters  three, 

Bound  about 

All  round  about 

The  gnarled  bole  of  the  charmed  tree. 

The  golden  apple,  the  golden  apple,  the  hallowed  fruit, 

Guard  it  well,  guard  it  warily, 

Watch  it  warily, 

Singing  airily, 

Standing  about  the  charmed  root. 


THE  ASHEN    FAGOT. 

BY  THOMAS  HUGHES, 

ADTHOB  or  "TOM  BROWS  AT  OXFOKD,"  «ra 

CHAPTER    I. 

AT  about  four  o'clock  on  Christmas  Eve,  a  year  or  two 
back,  two  men  trudged  briskly  up  the  little  village 
street  of  Lilburne,  in  the  county  of  Wilts.  They  were  both 
dressed  in  rough  shooting-suits,  and  one  carried  a  common 
game-bag,  and  the  other  a  knapsack.  Each  of  them  had  a 
stout  stick  in  his  hand.  The  elder,  who  might  be  six  or 
seven  and  twenty,  wore  a  strong  reddish-brown  beard.  The 
rest  of  his  rather  broad  face  was  well  tanned  by  exposure  to 
weather ;  he  had  a  clear,  merry  gray  eye,  and  an  air  of  very 
British  self-reliance  about  him.  The  younger,  in  his  twen- 
tieth year,  or  thereabouts,  wore  also  as  much  beard  as  na- 
ture had  yet  bestowed  on  him,  and  was  tanned  a  ruddy 
brown.  He  was  darker  than  his  companion,  and  his  com- 
plexion would  have  been  sallow,  but  for  the  work  of  sun 
and  air  on  it  There  was  the  possibility  of  great  ner- 
vous irritability  and  excitableness  in  the  look  of  him ;  but 
this  natural  tendency  of  his  constitution  and  temperament 
seemed,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  be  counteracted  by 
robust  health. 

The  two  stopped  at  the  door  of  "  The  Wagoner's  Best," 
the  only  public  house  of  Lilburne  village. 

"  Well,  here  we  are  then,  at  the  last  stage.  How  much 
farther  do  you  say  it  is?" 


L     AUTHOR   Of 

Bro-, 
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"Just  six  miles." 

"  I  'ra  never  quite  at  ease  about  your  arithmetic,  Johnny. 
Hullo  here.  House !  landlord !  who 's  at  home  here  ?  "  and 
he  gave  a  thump  or  two  on  the  door-post,  which  brought 
mine  host  out  with  a  run. 

"  How  far  do  you  call  it  to  Avenly,  landlord  ?  " 

"A  matter  o'  seven  miles,  sir." 

"  There,  you  see,  Herbert,  I  was  n't  far  wrong,"  said  the 
younger. 

"  A  mile  out,  Johnny,  —  never  mind.  Now  what  do  yot 
say  ?  shall  we  push  on  at  once,  or  stop  and  feed  ?  " 

"  What  should  you  like  ?  " 

"  That  has  nothing  to  say  to  it.  You  're  in  command,  you 
know,  since  this  morning." 

"  Well,  I  should  n't  like  to  be  there  very  early.  I  'm 
sure  you  would  feel  yourself — " 

"  Then  we  call  a  halt,"  interrupted  the  elder,  leading  the 
way  into  the  house ;  "  this  cold  air  of  yours  has  given  me  a 
deuce  of  an  appetite.  Now,  landlord,  what  can  we  have  to 
eat,  directly  ?  Some  cold  meat,  or  whatever  you  can  give 
us  at  once.  Mind,  sharp  's  the  word !  Or,  never  mind,  no, 
you  go  and  draw  us  some  of  your  best  tap.  You  '11  help  us, 
ma'am,  I  can  see,  about  the  eatables,  and  I'm  sure  we 
couldn't  be  in  better  hands." 

This  speech,  begun  in  the  street,  ended  in  the  tiny  bar  of 
"  The  Wagoner's  Rest,"  in  which  the  hostess  stood,  a  tidy, 
well-looking  woman,  in  Sunday  cap  and  ribbons,  donned  in 
honor  of  the  season,  «nd  of  the  rush  of  guests  whom  she 
w:i-»  expecting  as  the  (Jay  wore  on. 

She  was  flattered  by  the  compliment  of  her  off-hand 
guest,  who  clearly  was  not  in  the  habit  of  letting  the 
grass  grow  on  his  own  heels,  or  on  those  of  any  one  else 
with  whom  he  had  to  do.  He  had  sent  her  bustling  off  in 
a  minute  or  two  to  cook  rashers  of  bacon  on  toast,  and  to 
run  round  to  the  yard  in  the  forlorn  hope  that  one  of  thu 
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hens  might  have  so  forgotten  herself  as  to  lay  it  such 
weather,  in  that  cold,  dark  little  stable  of  "  The  Wag  imer's 
Rest."  Meanwhile,  he  had  taken  possession  of.  the  bar, 
heaped  up  the  fire,  seated  his  companion  opposite  to  him, 
and,  by  the  time  the  landlord  arrived  with  a  jug  of  his  best 
ale,  was  as  much  at  home  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  his  meals  there  once  a  week  for  the  last  ten  years. 

"  I  'm  afraid  you  '11  find  it  a  leetel  chilly,  gentlemen,"  said 
the  landlord,  as  he  placed  the  jug  and  glasses  on  the  table ; 
"the  cellar  ain't  altogether  as  warm  as  it  should  be." 

"  O,  never  fear !  We  shall  warm  your  ale  fast  enough, 
I've  no  doubt.  Home-brewed,  eh?" 

"  Ees,  whoam-brewed,  sir  ;  I  does  the  maltin'  for  all  the 
farmers  round.  'Tls  raal  malt  and  hops,  I  assure  'ee." 

"  That 's  all  right  then.  Yes,  that  has  the  right  smack," 
he  went  on,  pouring  out  a  glass  and  taking  it  off",  "  fine  and 
bright  and  wholesome  tackle.  We  have  n't  tasted  such  ale 
this  many  a  day,  have  we,  Johnny  ?  But,  as  you  say,  a 
little  chilled ;  so  we  '11  put  it  on  the  hob  till  the  rashers 
come.  Real  old  Christmas  weather  this,  eh,  landlord  ?  " 

"Ah,  'tis,  sir." 

"  And  when  does  your  mail-cart  come  by  ?  " 

"At  eight  o'clock,  sir." 

"Well,  the  driver  will  bring  our  traps,  and  there  is  a 
carrier  from  this  to  Avenly,  is  n't  there  ?  " 

"Ees,  sir." 

"  Does  he  live  here  ?  " 

"Just  athert  the  street,  sir." 

"  Then  I  should  like  to  see  him.  You  can  send  over  for 
him  presently.  Ah,  here  come  the  rashers.  They  look 
splendid,  ma'am.  But  no  eggs !  " 

"  Well,  sir,  you  see  as  our  hens  gets  no  het  about  the 
place.  My  master  don't  kep  no  beastesses.  There  's  no 
'commodation  for  'em  here,  —  and  I  tells  'un  th'  hens  wunt 
lay  without  het." 
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"  Never  mind,  ma'am ;  the  hens  are  quite  right.  We 
shall  do  famously  with  that  splendid  loaf  and  the  cheese. 
Here,  Johnny,  hold  your  plate.  We  're  not  turning  you  out, 
ma'am  ?  Pray,  don't  go,  don't  mind  us." 

The  landlady  protested  that  they  were  quite  welcome  to 
the  bar,  and  soon  followed  her  husband,  leaving  them  alone 
to  their  meal,  to  which  they  proceeded  to  do  ample  justice. 
The  worthy  pair  were  soon  discussing  their  guests  with  one 
or  two  village  gossips,  who  had  already  arrived  in  the 
kitchen,  —  amongst  them  the  village  carrier. 

The  travellers  lost  no  time  over  their  food.  The  land- 
lady was  summoned,  complimented,  and  paid,  and  came  out 
of  her  bar  again  very  favorably  impressed  with  the  stran- 
gers. In  another  minute  they  were  in  the  kitchen  amongst 
the  circle  of  the  Lilburne  quidnuncs,  ready  for  the  road. 
The  elder  made  the  necessary  arrangement  with  the  carrier 
to  bring  on  their  luggage,  and  then,  after  shaking  hands 
with  the  courtesying  landlady,  they  sallied  out  into  the 
street,  accompanied  to  the  door  by  the  landlord  and  several 
of  the  men.  The  daylight  was  fast  slipping  away.  The 
air  was  perfectly  still  and  hushed,  but  a  dull  heavy  curtain 
of  cloud  had  settled  on  the  village,  from  which  every  now 
and  then  a  crisp  flake  or  two  of  snow  came  floating  gently 
down. 

"  We  sha'n't  have  much  light  for  our  walk,  Johnny ;  are 
you  sure  about  the  road?" 

"I  should  think  so.  Besides,  there  is  no  turn  in  it 
except  the  one  at  the  end  of  the  village,  on  to  the  downs." 

"Very  good.  You  are  pilot.  It's  a  straight  road  to 
Avenly,  eh  ?  "  he  added,  turning  to  the  carrier. 

"  Ees ;  but 't  is  a  unked  road  to  kep  to  in  a  vail,  is  the 
downs  road,"  replied  the  carrier,  "  by  reason  as  there  ain't 
no  hedges,  and  sech  like,  to  go  by." 

"  You  think  we  're  going  to  have  a  fall,  then  ?  " 

"  It  hev  looked  like  nothin'  else  aal  day." 
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"  Then  we  must  make  the  most  of  the  daylight.  The 
moon  will  be  up  in  an  hour." 

"  Ees  ;  but  her  '11  kep  t'  other  side  o'  th'  fall,  zur." 

"  Small  blame  to  her.     "Well,  good  night." 

A  chorus  of  "  Good  nights "  from  the  conclave  at  the 
door  of  "  The  Wagoner's  Rest "  followed  the  two  travel- 
lers, as  they  strode  away  down  the  village  street.  Before 
they  were  out  of  sight,  the  snow  began  to  fall  in  earnest. 
The  villagers  stood  gaping  after  them.  Such  an  event  was 
to  them  as  good  as  a  war  telegram  to  their  kindred  circles 
in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  James's. 

"  Be  'em  genTvolk,  now,  zhould  'ee  zay  ? "  asked  the 
blacksmith,  taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth. 

"GenTvolk!  Wut  bist  thenkin'  ov?"  replied  the 
carrier. 

"Wut,  dost  n't  thenk  so?  I'ze  warn'd  'em  for  genT- 
volk, that  I  'ool,"  put  in  the  landlord.  "  Wut  dost  take  'em 
for,  then?" 

"  Zummat  in  th'  engineerin'  line,  or  contractor  chaps, 
med  be." 

"Noa,  noa!  Thaay  be  too  pleasant-spoken,  and  don't 
give  no  trouble." 

"  But  wut  dost  zaay  to  them  ther*  girt  beards  ?  And  th' 
clothes  on  'em  like  zacks,  and  mwoast  as  coarse  ?  " 

The  beard  movement,  and  modern  habits  of  dress,  had 
not  yet  penetrated  to  Lilburne.  The  carrier's  last  remark 
seemed  to  puzzle  the  landlord,  more  or  less. 

"  Wut  dost  zaay,  Muster  Gabbet  ?  "  he  said,  turning  to 
one  of  the  circle,  who  had  not  yet  spoken  ;  "  be  'em  genT- 
volk, or  bean't  'em?" 

The  person  appealed  to  had  been  a  groom  in  his  youth, 
who  had  seen  "  Lunnon,"  and  other  distant  countries.  He 
kept  a  pony,  too,  on  which  he  frequented  all  neighboring 
meets  of  hounds,  and  other  sporting  gatherings,  and  was 
considered  a  great  authority  by  the  Lilburne  coterie  on  any 
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matter  involving  knowledge  of  life.  From  his  contact  with 
the  outer  world  the  edges  of  his  accent  had  been  rubbed  off. 
lie  was  a  man  of  few  and  weighty  words. 

"  Gentlemen,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Mr.  Gabbet. 

"  I  told  'ee  zo,"  said  the  landlord,  triumphantly,  turning  to 
the  carrier. 

"  Wi'  beards  like  bottle-brushes  !  haw,  haw  ! "  rejoined 
that  worthy,  by  no  means  discomfited. 

"  That 's  no  odds,"  replied  Mr.  Gabbet.  "  Last  coursin' 
meetin'  ther'  was  half  th'  young  squires  wi'  beards." 

"  And  wi'  duds  on  'em,  like  galley-crows,  I  s'poses  !  haw, 
haw ! "  said  the  incredulous  carrier. 

"  "What  dost  go  on  laamn'  for,  thee  girt  gawney  ?  "  said  the 
landlord ;  "  that 's  how  th'  genTvolk  do  dress  now-a-days, 
bean't  it,  Mr.  Gabbet?  Ther*  wur  young 'Squire  MundeU 
passed  here  only  last  week,  dressed  noways  different  from 
thaay ;  only  he  'd  a  got  zhart  wide  breeches,  and  red  striped 
stockin's,  he  had,  and  martal  queer  a  did  look." 

"They  calls  them  dresses  nick-and-nockers,"  said  Mr. 
G:il>i)ct.  gravely. 

"  Nockers  or  no,  /  dwont  call  'em  genTvolk,"  persisted 
the  incorrigible  carrier. 

"  Thee  'st  as  cam  as  a  peg.  T  ain't  a  mossel  o'  use  to  talk 
sense  to  th'." 

At  this  point  of  the  dialogue  the  objects  of  the  conversa- 
tion took  the  turn  towards  the  downs,  and  disappeared,  and 
Mr.  G:il)bct  retired  suddenly  into  the  house.  He  was  fol- 
lowed at  once  by  the  rest,  and  the  knotty  question  was 
adjourned  to  the  chimney-corner,  where  it  furnished  talk 
I'm-  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  caused  the  consumption  of 
several  extra  mugs  of  beer. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

THE  little  hamlet  of  Avenly  is  dropped,  as  it  were,  in  a 
dip  of  the  downs,  many  miles  from  anything  approaching  to 
a  town.  It  consists  of  a  miniature  church,  and  neat  parson- 
age-house and  garden ;  the  manor-house  and  curtilage, 
which  we  must  look  at  more  closely  presently ;  one  public 
house ;  two  or  three  general  shops  in  a  very  small  way,  one 
of  which  is  the  post-office ;  and  a  dozen  or  two  thatched 
cottages.  These  are  scattered  prettily  enough  by  the  side 
of  the  road  from  Lilburne  to  Devizes,  or  of  the  little  clear 
brook,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  road  through  the  hamlet, 
between  the  church  and  the  manor-house. 

There  are  three  or  four  clumps  of  fine  ashes  and  elms  in 
or  near  the  hamlet,  of  which  the  biggest  is  the  rookery  at 
the  end  of  the  manor-garden.  There  is  also  timber  in  the 
fences  of  the  few  enclosures,  one  of  which  enclosures  is  a 
fine  orchard,  and  there  are  fruit-trees  in  most  of  the  cottage- 
gardens.  Where  the  hamlet  stands,  the  dip  is  not  half  a 
mile  across ;  it  is  narrower  yet  above,  and  widens  below. 
The  downs  encircle  the  place  on  all  sides.  Except  within 
the  enclosures,  not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen ;  and  the  contrast  is 
what  gives  its  peculiar  charm  to  the  little  out-of-the-way 
place,  as  it  lies  there  in  the  lap  of  the  great  brown  bare 
downs,  rejoicing  in  its  own  shade  and  verdure.  The  first 
glance  from  the  brow  above,  as  you  come  upon  it  either 
from  the  Lilburne  or  Devizes  side,  shows  you  at  once  the 
character  of  the  place.  It  has  the  special  characteristics  of 
the  old  manor, —  the  big  house  in  the  middle,  the  little  copy- 
hold tenements  clustering  about  it,  and  around  a  sea  of  com- 
mon lands  ;  not  that  the  lands  are  copyhold,  but  the  manor- 
house  is  so  completely  the  centre  of  the  little  community, 
that  one  could  easily  fancy  the  little  people  about  holding 
their  allotments  still  by  suit  and  service,  —  as  indeed  they 
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do ;  for  almost  all  of  them  are  employed  by  the  owner  of 
the  manor-house. 

The  manor-house  itself  is  one  in  which  the  first  impres- 
sion you  get  on  entering,  and  the  last  which  remains  with 
you  after  you  leave,  will  most  likely  be  that  here,  if  any- 
where in  the  world,  there  is  no  lack  of  anything. 

There  is  no  lack  of  room.  The  house  is  a  great,  old- 
fashioned,  rambling  brick  and  flint  building,  with  more 
rooms  than  anybody  can  possibly  want  who  is  ever  likely 
to  live  there,  and  not  the  sort  of  little  useless  rooms  which 
one  often  sees  in  country  houses,  but  good,  large  twenty- 
foot-by-fifteen  places,  where  a  dozen  children  might  romp 
on  a  wet  day.  The  outhouses,  which  have  been  built  up  by 
successive  generations  of  wealthy  tillers  of  the  soil,  each  of 
whom  has  had  some  special  fancy  in  the  matter  of  stables, 
brew-houses,  granaries,  or  barns,  are  various,  solid,  and 
quaint  They  surround  a  yard  which  covers  half  an  acre 
of  ground,  proved  with  flint  round  two  of  the  sides  to  a 
breadth  of  some  twelve  feet,  but  otherwise  soft-bottomed  and 
full  of  straw,  in  which  fat  heifers  stand  over  their  hocks, 
and  munch  out  of  the  racks  wliich  are  set  up  at  several 
points  and  constantly  replenished,  and  saucy  calves  disport 
themselves,  and  bully  the  younger  generations  of  small- 
linil >cd.  fat-sided  black  pigs,  their  fellow-occupants.  There 
is  animal  life  of  all  kinds,  representatives  of  every  species 
of  domestic  beast  or  fowl  which  can  be  used  either  for  profit 
or  pleasure.  There  is  no  lack  of  dead  stock, —  dozens  of 
hay-ricks  and  corn-stacks,  thatched  mounds  full  of  mangold- 
wur/el  and  turnips  and  potatoes,  besides  well-stored  barns 
and  granaries ;  a  dozen  ploughs,  eight  or  ten  wagons,  carts, 
a  light  carriage  or  two,  and  a  steam-engine. 

And,  lastly,  there  is  no  lack  of  human  stock  to  crown  the 
whole ;  joker-headed  plough-boys  and  carter-boys,  and  farm- 
servants  and  house-servants,  and  "  the  family,"  with  whom 
we  are  chiefly  concerned.  The  head  of  these,  and  feudal 
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king  and  lord  paramount  of  the  little  hamlet  of  Avenly,  is 
Farmer  John  Kendrick,  as  he  •would  call  himself,  —  Squire 
Kendrick,  as  the  peasantry  all  around  call  him.  He  is  the 
fourth  or  fifth  in  descent  of  his  family,  who  have  owned  a 
considerable  tract  of  land  in  the  dip  of  the  downs  in  which 
Avenly  lies ;  and,  besides  his  own  land,  he  farms  a  great 
tract  of  the  downs  on  lease.  In  fact,  he  pays  more  than 
four  fifths  of  the  tithes  and  rates  of  the  parish  himself,  and 
employs  all  but  some  dozen  or  so  of  the  whole  male  popu- 
lation. He  is,  at  the  time  of  our  story,  a  hale  man  of  about 
forty-three,  a  good  sportsman,  and  an  energetic  and  success- 
ful farmer,  reasonably  well  educated,  and  open-minded,  of 
good  plain  manners,  without  much  polish.  He  has  no  near 
neighbors,  except  his  parson,  and  no  spare  time  to  go  far 
a-field  for  society ;  so  that  he  sees  little  of  it.  A  just  and  a 
kind  man,  but  hot-tempered  and  somewhat  arbitrary,  from 
having  had  his  own  way  since  he  was  a  boy  of  nineteen, 
when  his  father  died.  He  married  early  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman's  widow,  a  lady  of  education  and  refinement, 
whom,  nevertheless,  he  had  managed  to  make  very  happy, 
and  who  had  borne  him  a  large  family. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Christmas  Eve  with  which  we  are 
concerned,  Mrs.  Kendrick  is  making  tea  in  the  south  parlor 
of  the  manor,  at  a  long  table,  while  her  eldest  daughter 
Mabel,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  is  cutting  large  plates  of  bread- 
and-butter,  and  filling  mugs  with  new  milk  for  the  youngi-r 
branches.  Presently  the  bell  rings  for  prayers,  and  the  gov- 
erness with  her  convoy  arrive  at  one  door,  while  two  school- 
boys of  fifteen  and  fourteen,  and  a  small  boy  of  nine  — 
proud  of  having  been  out  with  his  big  brothers  —  come  in 
with  rosy  cheeks  from  the  hall. 

"  You  can  call  the  servants  in,  Willie,"  said  Mrs.  Ken- 
drick to  the  eldest  boy,  as  soon  as  she  had  returned  all  their 
salutes ;  "  we  are  not  to  wait  for  papa." 

After  prayers,  the  serious  business  of  breakfast  began, 
amidst  a  Babel  of  talk  from  the  boys. 
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"  Have  n't  we  had  a  jolly  morning,  mamma  ?  Parker'8 
pond  is  frozen  over  splendidly,  and  we  Ve  been  sliding  ever 
since  it  was  light." 

"  And  I  can  do  butter-and-eggs  all  down  the  long  slide, 
which  the  carter-boys  have  made,  can't  I,  Willie  ?  "  (The 
feat  of  butter-and-eggs,  be  it  known  to  those  readers  who 
are  not  up  to  the  higher  mysteries  of  sliding,  consists  in 
going  down  the  slide  on  one  foot,  and  beating  with  the  heel 
and  toe  of  the  other  at  short  intervals.) 

"  Yes,  and  Bobby  is  getting  on  famously,  and  goes  at  the 
slide  like  a  little  dragon,"  said  Willie.  Bobby,  the  small 
boy  of  nine,  looked  up  proudly  at  his  mother,  with  hia 
mouth  too  full  of  bread-and-butter  to  be  able  to  take  his  own 
part  by  speech  at  the  moment. 

"  Bobby  has  n't  learnt  a  word  of  his  lessons  though,"  said 
a  staid  little  girl  of  twelve,  looking  up  from  her  milk ;  "  and 
Miss  Smith  saya^ne  11  have  to  stay  in  after  breakfast  to  do 
them." 

"That's  just  like  you  now,  Clara,"  retorted  Dick,  the 
butter-and-eggs  boy;  "why  can't  you  mind  your  own  lea- 
eons,  and  let  Bobby  alone  ?  " 

"  But,  Bobby,  how  did  you  get  out  so  early  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Kendrick. 

"0,  Willie  came  in  and  told  me  I  might  get  up  and 
come  with  them." 

"  Yes,  mamma,  and  I  'm  sure  it  will  do  him  good  to  be 
out  with  us,  instead  of  being  with  the  girls.  He  need  n't  do 
lessons,  need  he,  just  at  Christmas  time  ?  " 

"  Well,  dear,  Bobby  shall  have  a  holiday,  and  may  go 
with  you.  But  you  must  take  care  of  him,  for  he  'a  only  a 
little  fellow,  remember." 

"  O,  yes,  that  we  will." 

"  May  n't  I  have  some  cold  beef,  mamma  ?  "  broke  in  Dick, 
and,  permission  being  given,  he  and  Willie  helped  them- 
selves at  the  sideboard,  and  kept  the  conversation  alive 
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with  accounts  of  the  game  of  hockey  they  were  going  to 
have  with  the  carter-boys,  who  were  to  break  off  work  at 
twelve,  and  the  rat-catching  which  was  to  come  off  in  the 
big  barn  in  the  afternoon. 

"  And  to-night  is  Ashen  Fagot  night,  is  n't  it,  mamma  ? 
and  you  '11  let  us  all  go,  and  you  and  papa  will  come  ?  You 
did  n't  go  in  last  year ;  and  I  heard  Joe,  the  head  carter,  say 
it  was  n't  like  A  ah  fin  Fagot  if  master  and  mistress  did  n't 
come  in." 

A  shade  passed  over  Mrs.  Kendrick's  face,  but  she  said 
quietly,  "  Perhaps  your  papa  will  look  in,  dear ;  and,  at  any 
rate,  you  can  all  go  for  an  hour  or  two." 

"  And  O,  mamma,  shall  we  see  the  mummers  ?  "  asked  a 
little  bright-eyed  girl  of  eight. 

"  Most  likely,  Maggy.     They  are  sure  to  come,  I  think." 

"  But  where  's  papa  ?  Why  does  n't  he  come  to  break- 
fast?" 

"  He  has  ridden  out.  He  will  come  down  and  see  you 
sliding  after  breakfast,  I  'm  sure." 

"  Do  you  think  I  might  take  his  skates  ?  Dick  wants  to 
begin,  and  I  could  lend  him  mine  if  I  may  have  papa's." 

"  Yes,  certainly,  dear.  I  'm  sure  papa  would  wish  you  to 
have  them." 

"  But,  Willie,"  interrupted  Dick,  "  there 's  that  pair  of 
smaller  ones,  hanging  up  by  papa's ;  they  would  fit  you 
better,  you  know.  What's  the  matter?  Why  do  you 
kick  me  under  the  table?" 

Willie  answered  by  a  frown  at  his  brother,  and  then 
glanced  up  hastily  at  his  mother,  who  had  bent  down  over 
her  teacup.  Mabel,  who  had  been  watching  her  mother 
since  the  mention  of  the  Ashen  Fagot,  got  up  quickly, 
saying,  — 

"  O,  there 's  papa ;  I  'm  sure  I  heard  his  horse.  Let  us 
go  and  bring  him  in." 

The  breakfast  circle  broke  up  at  once.     Willie  lingered, 
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looking  at  his  mother,  who  looked  up  presently,  and 
said,  — 

"  You  can  take  papa's  skates,  dear ;  but  you  must  n't  have 
the  other  pair." 

"  Of  course,  dear  mother,  I  know,"  he  said,  going  up  to 
her  fondly.  And  she  kissed  him,  and  he  pressed  her  hand, 
and  then  went  off  after  his  brothers.  Mabel  came  back 
•with  her  father,  and  took  out  some  embroidery-work,  and 
sat  by  him.  while  Mrs.  Kendrick  poured  out  his  tea.  Each 
of  them  made  some  efforts  to  talk,  but  they  were  failures, 
and  John  Kendrick  finished  his  breakfast  in  silence.  When 
he  had  done,  he  got  up  and  walked  to  one  of  the  windows 
and  looked  out,  and  his  wife  came  and  put  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  He  took  her  other  h*nd  in  his,  and  said,  — 

^9 

"  It  was  selfish  of  me  to  leave  you  this  morning,  dear,  but 
I  could  n't  have  borne  the  children's  merry  prattle  so  early. 
I  shall  be  better  before  dinner-time.  What  are  the  boys 
doing  ?  " 

"  They  have  gone  down  to  the  pond,  dear,  full  of  all  their 
plans.  They  are  very  happy.  Shall  we  dine  alone,  — just 
you,  I,  and  Mabel?" 

"  No,  no !  I  must  face  it  It 's  only  just  to-day.  One 
must  make  home  cheerful  to  them  in  their  holidays." 

"  Indeed,  dear  John,  they  are  very  happy ;  are  not  they, 
Mai  ,<•!?" 

"  Yes,  really,  papa ;  and  Willie  is  so  thoughtful  and  nice." 

"  He  's  a  fine  character,  thank  God,"  said  Mr.  Kendrick  ; 
and  then,  after  a  minute's  pause,  he  went  on :  "  Only  to 
have  written  those  three  lines  all  this  time.  For  myself,  1 
should  n't  wonder,  but  the  cruelty  of  such  silence  to  you,  — 
to  Mabel—" 

"But,  dearest  John,  remember  they  were  written  on 
board  ship.  He  may  never  have  had  a  chance  of  writing 
again." 

"  God  knows,  dearest     A  cold  heart,  I  fear." 
2 
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"  0,  no,  papa.  Indeed  you  wrong  him.  He  was  wild 
and  headstrong,  but  never  cold  or  cruel." 

"  I  would  give  all  I  am  worth  to  be  sure  of  it,  Mabel. 
Come,  come,  we  must  bear  it  as  we  may.  Shall  we  walk 
out  presently,  dear  ?  I  want  to  go  to  the  bailiff's  cottage, 
and  to  call  at  old  Jacob  Eagleton's.  His  wife  's  ill  again ; 
we  can  carry  her  some  wine,  and  take  the  pond  on  the  way 
home,  and  see  the  boys  slide." 

"  In  half  an  hour,  dear  ?  " 

"Yes.  You  and  Mabe  will  call  for  me,  then,  in  my 
room." 

John  Kendrick  went  to  his  study,  and  sat  down  before 
his  library  table,  and  looked  for  five  minutes  absently  across 
the  room  and  out  of  the  window ;  a  most  unwonted  thing 
for  him.  Then  he  roused  himself  with  a  start  and  a  sigh, 
and  took  a  small  bundle  of  letters  and  papers,  chiefly  bills, 
out  of  the  drawer  of  his  library  table.  The  letters  were  in 
a  school-boy  hand.  He  read  them  through,  tied  up  the 
packet,  and  put  them  back,  and  then  went  and  unlocked  a 
cupboard,  and  was  looking  at  a  cap,  a  riding-whip,  and 
cricket-bat,  and  other  articles  of  dress  and  sport  which  it 
contained,  when  he  heard  his  wife's  step.  He  shut  and 
locked  the  door  of  the  cupboard,  and  turned  to  meet  her 
and  Mabel. 

"  Here  we  are,  dear,  ready  for  our  walk,  and  here 's  the 
post-bag." 

John  Kendrick  took  it  and  unlocked  it,  turning  the  con- 
tents on  to  his  table.  A  couple  of  papers  and  a  half  a 
dozen  letters  fell  out.  He  took  up  the  first  and  was  reading 
it,  when  his  wife  broke  out, — 

"O   John,  look  here!  what  is  this?" 

She  held  out  to  him  a  soiled  letter,  with  a  strange  stamp 
on  it.  He  took  it,  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  tore  it  open 
with  a  trembling  hand,  and  glanced  through  it,  and  then, 
handing  it  to  his  wife,  leant  forward  on  the  table,  burying 
bin  face  in  his  hands. 
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Mubel  read  eagerly  over  her  mother's  shoulder,  glancing 
rapidly  from  the  page  to  the  loved  face,  out  of  which  the 
look  of  repressed  sorrow  which  had  haunted  it  for  more 
than  a  year  was  passing,  while  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks, 
and  hindered  her  from  reading.  But,  as  she  finished,  she 
stooped,  and  threw  her  arm  round  her  husband's  neck  and 
said, — 

"  John,  God  has  been  very  good  to  us  to-day.  This  day, 
too,  of  all  others." 

Mr.  Kendrick  squeezed  his  wife's  hand,  and  then  got  up 
and  took  two  or  three  turns  about  the  room,  while  his  wife 
and  daughter  still  pored  over  the  letter. 

"  He  is  alive,  at  any  rate,  and  well,  and  earning  his  bread 
honestly.  But  why  could  n't  he  have  written  before  ?  Why 
does  n't  he  write  himself  now  ?  " 

"  0  John,  I  can  quite  understand.  It  was  so  natural  that 
he  should  get  this  friend  to  write  for  him." 

"  What 's  the  name  ?  " 

"  The  signature  is  H.  Upton.  What  can  we  do  to  thank 
him?" 

"  What  is  the  date  of  the  letter  ?  Let  me  see  the  en- 
velope. Why,  how  can  it  have  been  so  long  ?  The  post- 
mark is  July  22d." 

"  Is  it  longer  than  it  should  have  been  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  regular  mail  comes  in  less  than  three  months." 

"  Three  months,  papa !  what  a  dreadful  distance ! "  said 
Mabel ;  "  we  may  write  to  him  at  once,  now  that  we  know 
where  he  is,  to  tell  him  to  come  home,  may  n't  we  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  will  think  it  over,  Mabe.  Perhaps  he  is  bet- 
ter where  he  is." 

"  Poor  boy !  I  wonder  how  he  will  spend  this  Christmas." 

Jacob  Eagleton's  wife  got  a  double  allowance  of  wine 
that  morning  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendrick  and  their 
daughter  visited  her. 

u  Wutever  can  be  cum  to  the  squire  and  missis  ?  "  the  old 
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woman  muttered,  as  they  left  her ;  "  thaay  hen't  looked  so 
cheerful,  not  scarce  since  'em  wur  married. " 

Every  one  who  met  them  in  their  walk  made  some  re- 
mark of  the  same  kind. 

CHAPTER    III. 

"  WHAT  did  that  old  fellow  call  this  road  of  yours,  John- 
ny?" asked  the  elder  of  our  two  travellers,  giving  his 
shoulders  a  shake,  which  sent  an  accumulation  of  an  inch 
or  so  of  snow  off  them. 

"  A  unked  road  to  kep  in  a  vail,"  answered  Johnny,  imi- 
tating the  carrier's  accent 

"By  Jove,  he's  right!  How  it  does  come  down!  I 
had  almost  forgotten  what  snow  was  like,  though  I  rather 
enjoy  it." 

"It  must  have  been  snowing  up  here  for  hours.  Look 
how  deep  it  is.  Four  or  five  inches  at  least,  already." 

"  Whereabouts  are  we  ?  We  should  be  half-way,  at  any 
rate,  by  this  time." 

"  That  we  must  be,  for  we  're  on  level  ground.  It  is  n't 
quite  two  miles  now  to  the  dip  just  above." 

They  walked  on  for  a  minute  or  two  in  silence.  "  What 's 
the  matter,  Johnny  ?  what  are  you  sighing  at  ?  " 

"  I  've  half  a  mind  to  turn  back.  I  almost  wish  I  had 
stayed  out  on  your  run,  instead  of  coming  home." 

"Nonsense,  man.  Cheer  up.  Why,  in  an  hour's  time 
you  '11  be  warming  yourself  by  the  Ashen  Fagot,  you  've 
told  me  so  much  about.  We  couldn't  have  bit  a  more 
lucky  day." 

"But  don't  you  remember?  Ashen  Fagot  Night  was 
the  very  time  that  it  all  began." 

"  And  the  properest  night,  then,  for  it  all  to  end." 

"  They  never  answered  your  letter !  " 

"  There  was  no  time,  man.  The  answer  could  n't  have 
come  out  before  we  had  started." 
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"  And  you  think  it  will  be  all  right,  then  ?  If  they  only 
knew  how  bitterly  I  have  grieved  over  it  all,  and  how  I 
have  longed  to  see  home  again !  And  now  I  'm  here,  I 
don't  know  how  to  face  them.  I  almost  wish  I  was  back 
again." 

"  Cheer  up,  Johnny.  "Why,  nothing  would  serve  you  but 
coming  right  off,  the  moment  we  landed,  without  giving  me 
an  hour  in  London,  and  now  you  want  to  be  back  again. 
"Why,  man,  it  will  be  the  happiest  minute  of  their  lives, 
when  they  see  you  again." 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

"  I  'm  sure  of  it  But  I  '11  be  hanged  if  I  know  when  it  'a 
likely  to  be,  though.  I  can't  see  five  yards  ahead.  All  the 
snow  in  the  heavens  seems  coming  straight  down  on  us. 
Do  you  think  we  're  in  the  road  ?  " 

"  "Well,  I  hope  so ;  but  let 's  see."  And  Johnny  stooped 
down  and  scratched  a  hole  in  the  snow  with  his  hand ;  the 
result  of  which  was  "  Hullo  ! "  and  a  long  whistle. 

«  Eh,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Grass,  by  Jove !     "We  're  on  the  downs." 

"  Well,  that 's  jolly.  Let 's  try  again."  So  the  two  tried 
several  more  places  on  each  side  of  their  track,  with  no 
better  success. 

"  Here  's  a  pretty  go.  Confound  your  unked  road  !  we 
shall  have  to  camp  out,  or  walk  all  night" 

"  I  hope  not  If  we  go  on,  we  must  hit  the  Avenly  dip 
somewhere." 

"  Come  along,  then.    It 's  no  good  standing  here." 

They  pushed  on  again,  and  soon  began  to  be  amused  by 
tliuir  adventure,  and  laughed  and  chatted,  in  defiance  of 
snow  and  downs.  Their  talk  turned  on  home,  and  the  elder 
was  describing  his  feelings  on  coming  back. 

"  By  the  way,  Herbert,  you  've  never  told  me  why  you 
left  the  old  country." 

"  Because  I  could  n't  live  in  it,  Johnny.     At  my  father's 
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death  I  was  left  with  a  magnificent  patrimony  of  £  400  and 
a  clerk's  place  of  £  40  a  year.  That  did  ii't  suit  me.  Be- 
sides, to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  in  a  bad  way,  —  ready  to  hang 
myself  about  a  young  woman.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  bolt,  and  seek  my  fortune." 

"  And  you  've  found  it,  too." 

"  Yes,  in  one  way.  But  it  does  n't  seem  worth  much 
after  all." 

"  Is  she  married  then  ?  " 

"  Heaven  knows.  I  had  a  letter  from  her  father,  an  old 
family  friend,  five  years  back.  I  think  he  suspected  how 
matters  stood.  I  never  spoke,  of  course,  as  she  was  quite  a 
girl,  and  it  would  n't  have  been  fair.  I  wrote  to  him  several 
times,  but  letters  miscarry  from  our  parts.  Then  I  wrote 
to  some  people  I  knew,  and  got  an  answer  that  he  had  left 
our  old  neighborhood.  Hullo !  we  Ve  run  against  something 
at  last.  What 's  this  ?  " 

"  All  right.  It 's  one  of  the  down  barns,"  said  Johnny, 
when  they  had  groped  their  way  round  the  building,  which 
they  had  nearly  run  against ;  "  we  shall  most  likely  be  able 
to  get  in." 

But  they  tried  both  the  great  side-doors  and  found  them 
locked.  "  Hark !  did  n't  I  hear  a  sheep  bleat  ?  " 

**  Very  likely.  There 's  often  a  fold  and  a  shepherd's 
cottage  close  by ;  which  way  was  it  ?  " 

"  Just  down  here." 

They  followed  the  sound  for  a  short  distance,  and  came 
upon  haulm  walls  and  hurdles,  within  which  were  a  large 
flock  of  sheep,  and  the  next  moment  heard  furious  barking. 
Then  through  the  down-pour  of  snow  they  made  out  a  small 
cottage,  the  door  of  which  opened,  and  a  tall  figure  in  smock- 
frock  and  long  leather  gaiters  appeared,  thrown  out  into 
relief  by  the  light  in  the  room  behind  him. 

"  Quiet  w'oot !  Dal  th'  noise !  Cas'n't  let  'm  harken  ?  " 
As  the  dog  ceased  barking,  the  shepherd's  ear  caught  the 
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crunching  of  the  snow  under  their  feet  as  they  approached, 
«*  Hullo,  ther' !  Wut  be  at  wi'  the  vauld  ?  " 

"  We  've  lost  our  way  011  the  downs  to-night,  that 's  all. 
We  came  upon  your  fold  by  good  luck ;  may  we  sit  down 
till  the  storm 's  over  ?  " 

The  shepherd  looked  somewhat  suspiciously  at  them  at 
first,  but  then  moved  aside. 

"  Ees,  ee  med  cum  in.  But  'twunt  last  long  this  starm." 
So  they  entered  the  cottage,  a  low  two-roomed  place,  the 
living-room  opening  to  the  outer  air,  in  which  they  found 
the  shepherd's  wife,  and  tailless  dog,  a  small,  carefully-nursed 
fire,  and  the  tea-things  laid. 

The  occasion  was  just  the  one  for  the  elder  traveller,  and 
he  proved  quite  equal  to  it.  Under  his  influence  the  shep- 
herd's wife  bustled  about,  and  the  fire  was  piled  up  with  as 
much  fuel  of  old  fagots,  coke,  and  cinders  as  would  have 
lasted  the  worthy  couple  a  fortnight ;  the  kettle  sung  and 
puffed  away  at  the  unwonted  stimulant  administered  to  him ; 
the  three  mugs  of  the  establishment  were  produced,  and 
Johnny  brought  out  a  flask  from  his  knapsack,  full  of  good 
brandy.  The  coats  were  shaken  by  the  shepherd,  and  hung 
up  on  pegs  to  dry,  and  in  five  minutes'  time  the  whole  party 
was  settled  down,  —  the  hosts  to  their  tea,  and  the  guests  to 
a  mug  of  grog  each. 

"  Well,  Johnny,  this  is  n't  a  b;ul  change  from  the  Downs, 
eh  ?  Look  here,  ma'am ;  let  me  put  a  drop  of  brandy  in 
your  tea ;  you  can't  think  what  a  good  thing  it  is.  Eh, 
shepherd,  you  '11  try  my  prescription,  too,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Ef  you  plaase,  zur.  Ah,  it  do  'mazingly  flavor  th'  tea ; 
d'wont  it,  Betty?  Wun't  you  tek'  nothin'  to  yeat,  zur? 
You  be  raal  welcum  to  V 

"No,  thankee;  we  fed  at  Lilburne.  But  if  your  wife 
does  n't  mind  smoking  —  " 

"  Blessee,  noa,  zur.  Do  'ee  light  up.  Hur  be  terrible 
vond  o'  th'  smell  o'  baccur,  tho'  hur  d  won't  zmoke." 
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"  But  you  do,  shepherd  ?  " 

"  Lord,  ees,  zur." 

"  Then  you  must  take  some  of  my  stock  " ;  and,  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  he  emptied  his  big  pouch  on  the 
table,  and,  separating  the  contents,  pushed  about  two  thirds 
over  towards  the  shepherd,  whose  eyes  glistened  at  the 
sight. 

"  'T  is  very  kind  o'  you,  zur ;  but,  can  'ee  spare  't  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  there  's  plenty  more  where  that  came  from. 
And,  now  you  've  done  your  tea,  draw  round,  and  brew  a 
good  mug  of  that  stuff.  Don't  be  afraid  of  it;  it  won't 
hurt  you,  nor  you,  ma'am,  either,  such  a  night  as  this.  Your 
health,  ma'am ;  your  health,  shepherd ;  and  yours,  Johnny, 
and  a  merry  Christmas  to  you  all." 

"  The  zaam  to  you,  gen'l'men,  and  many  ov  'em." 

The  shepherd  drinks,  and  passes  the  mug  to  liis  wife,  and 
then  produces  a  short  black  pipe,  which  he  fills,  and  sucks 
at  with  evident  delight,  Herbert  watching  him.  "  There 's 
nothing  so  comforting,  when  one  's  out  with  the  sheep  at 
nights,  as  a  pinch  of  good  tobacco,  eh,  shepherd  ?  " 

"  Ther'  beant,  zur.     But  how  do  'ee  cum  to  know  't  ?  " 

"  Oh !  I  'm  a  shepherd  myself." 

"  Noa,  be  'ee  though  ?  Thee  dost  n't  look  like  one,  zur. 
Wut  zart  o'  vlock  's  yourn,  zor  ?  " 

u  I  Ve  three  or  four,  of  a  thousand  each." 

u  Vour  thousand  zhep !  I  hopes  you  've  got  volks  wi* 
some  gumption  in  'em,  zur,  to  look  arter  'em  these  cowld 
nights." 

"  O,  it 's  lambing  time  with  us,  and  we  never  have  any 
nights  like  this." 

Shepherd  chuckles,  and  looks  incredulous. 

"  You  don't  believe  me,  I  see,  shepherd." 

"  I  never  heer'd  tell  o'  lambin'  much  afore  Easter." 

"  But  you  don't  understand.  It 's  summer  now  where  I 
live." 
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"  Zummer  at  Christmas  time !  a  martal  queer  time  o'  year 
for  zummer,  zur." 

u  Yes,  real  hot  summer." 

u  Wher  do  'ee  live,  then,  zur  ?  " 

"  On  the  other  side  of  the  world.  In  New  South 
Wales." 

"  Dear  heart  !  and  zo  't  is  zummer  in  them  parts  at 
Christmas  time  ?  "Well,  't  is  mighty  curous  to  think  on, 
now." 

"  Do'st  mind,  Jonas,  as  Mrs.  Gibbins  said,  as  her  sea  as 
wur  transported  wrote  from  Botany  Bay  as  the  seasons  wur 
all  got  wrong  ther  ?  Zo  a  zend  to  zay." 

"  You  dwon't  cum  from  Botany  Bay,  zur,  do  'ee  ?  " 

"  Well,  it 's  in  the  same  part  of  the  world.  But  we  're 
not  returned  convicts,  if  that 's  what  you  mean." 

Shepherd  glances  at  his  wife,  and  seems  much  relieved. 

"  But  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that 's  the  place  for  us 
shepherds.  What  would  you  say  now  to  fifty  pounds  a 
year,  and  your  keep,  with  as  much  beef  and  mutton  as  you 
could  eat?  You  don't  get  anything  like  that  in  the  old 
country." 

Shepherd  stops  smoking  and  opens  his  eyes,  "  Vifty 
pound  a  year ! " 

"Ay,  every  penny  of  it,  and  not  a  bit  too  much.  I 
should  like  to  know  who  ought  to  be  well  paid  if  the  shep- 
herd is  n't 

'  If  't  was  n't  for  the  sheep  and  the  poor  shepherd, 
The  world  would  be  starved  and  naked,' 

yon  know." 

u  So  you  knows  th'  owld  zhearing  zong  ?  " 

'*  No,  I  only  know  a  line  or  two  that  I  've  picked  up  from 
my  friend  here.  I  should  like  to  hear  it  of  all  things.  Can't 
you  give  it  us  ?  " 

The  shepherd  looks  shy,  but,  after  a  little  persuasion  from 
his  wife,  who  declares  that  he  Ls  noted  lor  singing,  he  clears 
his  throat  and  croons  out :  — 
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"  Zeng,  bwoys,  zeng,  a  zhepherd  's  as  happy  as  a  lord, 
And  a  zhep  's  the  vinest  creetur  owld  England  can  afford, 
And,  if  you  listens  vor  a  while,  the  truth  I  ZOOM  will  tell  'ee, 
*T  is  clothin'  to  the  back,  :ny  bwoys,  and  linin'  to  the  belly. 
The  zhepherd  stands  beneath  the  bush,  a-shiveriu'  and  shakin' 
If  't  wasn't  vor  th'  zhep  and  th'  poor  zhepherd  th'  world  'd  go  staned 

and  naked. 

All  along  the  winter  time  we  gives  our  zhep  some  hay, 
Keps  fodderin'  and  fodderin'  o'n  until  the  month  of  May. 
And,  when  the  month  of  May  cums  in,  if  the  weather  should  prove  fine, 
The  little  lambs  will  skip  and  play,  and  plaase  the  zhepherd's  mind. 
And,  when  the  month  of  June  cums  in,  if  the  weather  should  prove  hct, 
We  teks  the  clothin'  off  their  backs,  while  the  pudding 's  in  the  pot. 
And  then  agen  at  night,  my  bwoys,  together  we  will  zeng, 
For  a  zhepherd  lives  as  happy  as  ever  a  prince  or  king." 

4<  Thank  you.  I  shall  carry  the  old  song  back  to  the  other 
side  of  the  world.  Now,  shepherd,  coine,  take  another  glass. 
The  brandy  is  n't  out,  you  see." 

The  shepherd,  after  some  coquetting,  makes  another  mix- 
ture in  his  cup,  and  hands  it  to  his  wife,  who  puts  down  her 
knitting,  and  gets  up  to  make  a  little  courtesy,  and  say, "  Your 
health,  gentl'men."  The  shepherd  takes  a  drink. 

"  Ah  !  it  zims  to  do  a  body  good,  that  do,  now,  —  to  put 
the  heart  into  'un,  zur." 

"  I  'm  glad  you  like  it.  You  must  have  a  hard  life  of  it 
up  here  on  the  downs  at  times." 

"  Ah,  't  is,  zur,  I  assure  'ee,  and  I  had  ought  to  know. 
Nigh  varty  year,  man  and  bwoy,  I  've  ben  a  zheperdin',  and 
afore  that  I  wur  bird-kepin',  when  I  wur  quite  a  leetel  'un. 
I  allus  liked  bird-kepin',  and  I  've  zhot  a  zite  on  'em  wi'  th' 
owld  king's-arm  as  maester  kep  vor  't." 

"  What  was  the  best  shot  you  ever  made,  now  ?  " 

"  Well,  zur,  I  '11  tell  'ee.  It  wur  at  th'  rooks,  and,  ef  you 
knows  about  bird-kepin',  you  minds  how  keen  the  rooks  be 
at  seedin'  time,  to  light  and  snicker  about  wher'  thaay  can 
see  arra  bit  ov  a  scratch,  specially  in  the  mornin's.  So  I 
casts  about  in  my  yead  —  I  haint  got  much  book-larnin',  but 
I  've  got  a  yead  on  m'  zhoulders  as  answers  to  't  —  how  to 
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cotch  'em,  cos'  'em  be  aggravatin'  birds,  plaguey  cunnin'  let 
'em  be  never  zo  lear.  One  momin'  afore  light  I  bucks  up  a 
bit  o'  ground  right  afore  the  bam  ther*,  and  drows  a  handful 
o'  zeed  corn  auver  the  scratch,  and  gets  inside  zo  as  um 
med  n't  zee  m',  and  then  puts  two  pipes-full  o'  powder,  and 
a'mwoast  all  the  shot  as  I  'd  got,  into  the  gun,  and  waits. 
Arter  a  bit  I  hears  one  on  'em  a  cawin'  up  above,  and  then 
down  a  cums,  plump.  Th'  owld  wosbird  teks  a  look  at  th' 
barn,  but  both  doors  was  wide  open,  zo  as  a'  could  zee  right 
droo.  Zo  a  gevs  a  caw  as  tho'  'twur  all  right  (a  could  n't 
zee  I,  for  a  bit  o'  straw  as  I  'd  got  round  m')  and  falls  to 
hisselfj  and,  a'most  afore  you  could  look,  the  scratch  wur  all 
black  wi'  'em,  scrouging  and  cawin'  together.  Then  I  zets 
up  zoftly  and  teks  a  long  breath,  and  zhuts  m'  eyes,  and  pulls. 
A  went  off  wi'  th'  mwost  all-fired  noise,  and  kicked  I  fit  to 
bust.  Wen  I  cum  to,  and  zet  up  in  the  straw,  and  could 
look  out,  '  Lord,'  sez  I, '  wut !  haint  I  killed  not  one  on  'em  ? ' 
Then  I  hears  a  floppeting  behind  m',  and  turns  round.  You 
zee,  zur,  th'  owld  king's-arm  had  took,  and  kicked  I  right 
round,  zo  as  I  wur  looking  out  o'  t'other  door  o'  the  barn  wen 
I  cum  to." 

"  O  yes,  shepherd,  I  dare  say." 

"  Well,  but  when  you  got  faced  round  again  to  the  right 
door  what  had  you  done  ?  " 

"  Lord,  zur,  the  ground  wur  all  black  wi'  'em,  mostly 
dead,  but  zum  on  'em  hobblin*  about,  —  more  nor  dree-score 
on  Vm  —  " 

The  shepherd  is  interrupted  by  the  laughter  of  the  younger 
of  his  guests. 

u  You  med  bleeve  m'  or  not,  as  you  plazes,  zur." 

"  Threescore  rooks  at  a  shot.  What  do  you  say  to  that, 
ma'am  ?  " 

"  'T  wur  afore  my  time,  zur,  but  I  never  heerd  Jonas  tell 
it  no  other  waay." 

"  Well,  it  would  take  a  big  whale  to  swallow  you,  Jonas." 
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"  Poor  owld  mother  tuk  and  put  zura  on  'em  into  a  pie 
But  'em  did  yeat  terrible  runk,  —  I  wun't  deny  but  'em  wur 
terrible  runk." 

"  So  I  should  think.  Let 's  see,  what 's  the  time  ?  Not 
half  past  seven.  How  's  the  night,  shepherd  ?  " 

The  shepherd  gets  up  and  goes  to  the  door. 

Johnny,  in  a  low  voice  to  Herbert,  "  I  know  all  about 
where  we  are  now,  —  only  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
home.  It 's  the  great  barn  we  used  to  call  the  haunted 
barn." 

"  What  was  it  haunted  with  ?  " 

"  Cats  ;  I  '11  tell  you  the  story  presently.  I  don't  want  to 
talk,  or  Jonas  might  recognize  me." 

"  Not  he.  Well,  what  do  you  make  of  the  night,  shep- 
herd ?  " 

«  'T  is  clearin'  off,  zur.     'T  will  be  vine  enuff  d'rectly." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  any  ghosts  in  the  barn  ?  " 

"  Haw  !  haw !  Noa,  zur.  Ther'  beant  no  bogles  up  here ; 
thaay  keps  down  below,  thaay  does." 

"  Well,  we  may  as  well  be  getting  ready  for  a  start."  So 
they  got  up,  put  on  their  coats,  shouldered  their  knapsacks, 
and,  having  astonished  Jonas's  wife  by  a  present  of  five  shil- 
lings to  buy  fuel  with,  stepped  out,  accompanied  by  Jonas. 

The  last  flakes  of  the  snow-storm  were  falling,  and  the 
moon  shone  out  keen  and  white,  and  the  air  felt  deliriously 
keen  and  fresh  after  Jonas's  little  close  hole  of  a  kitchen. 

"  How  splendid ! "  said  Herbert,  as  they  paused  before  the 
cottage  door.  "  Hark  !  don't  I  hear  bells  ?  " 

"  Zartin  zhure.  Thaay  be  Avenly  Christmas  bells,  zur,  a 
ringin'  for  Squire  Kendrick's  Ashen  Fagot.  Thaay  '11  be 
lightin'  he  up  zmartish,  I  '11  war'nd." 

u  We  can  go  straight  across  to  Avenly,  I  suppose." 

"  Ees,  zur,  straight  as  you  plaazes.  Zo  you  be  gwine  to 
Avenly?" 

"  Yes,  I  hope  so." 
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"Did  'ee  ever  heer  o'  tli'  Squire's  zon  as  runned  a\*aay 
vrom  whoam  out  in  thaay  forrin  parts,  zur  ?  " 

"  I  never  met  any  one  who  went  by  that  name.  So  the 
Squire's  son  ran  away  from  home  ?  " 

"  Ees  a  did,  mwoar'  nor  a  year  ago." 

«  How  was  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  d'  wont  kneow  th'  rights  on  't,  zur.  I  've  heerd 
as  a  wur  zo  nat'rally  grounded  wi'  pride  and  obs'tncy  a 
would  n't  tek  a  word  vrotn  's  own  vather.  Then  a'  spent  a 
zite  o'  money,  I  heerd,  at  college.  Hows'mever,  won  daay, 
th'  Squire  spoke  zharper  n'  usual  to  'n,  and  a  went  aff  then 
and  ther.  A  wa'  n't  a  bad  haart  neither ;  that  I  'col  zaay 
var  'n.  I  've  a  zeed  un  about  wi'  Turnmus  scoors  o'  times  ; 
Tummus  be  the  Squire's  zhepherd,  and  wur  main  vond 
ov  'n.  But  a  'd  got  a  zart  o'  prodigalish  waay  wi'  un  as 
did  n't  bode  no  good." 

"  Well,  shepherd,  I  hope  he  '11  come  to  his  senses  and  get. 
back  home  soon." 

"  I  wishes  a  med,  zur.  For  th'  Squire  hev  never  rightly 
held  up  s'  yead  sence  he  bin  gone ;  nor  madam  neither.  And 
there  a'n't  a  better  maester  nor  missus  in  th'  whole  country 
zide.  I  kneows  I  wishes  I  'd  been  barn  on  he's  lands." 

"  Well,  good  by,  shepherd.  I  hope  we  may  meet  again 
before  long." 

"  I  dwon't  care  how  zoon,  zur.  But  sliall  I  gwo  'lang  with 
'ee  a  bit,  to  show  'ee  th'  waay  ?  " 

"  No,  thanks,  we  shall  do  famously ;  good  night." 

So  they  shook  the  horny  hand  of  their  host,  and  went  off 
across  the  glittering  snow  in  the  still  moonlight  towards 
Avenly  dip,  with  the  Christmas  chime  coming  up  from  the 
little  hamlet,  and  speaking  to  open  hearts,  of  the  child  that 
was  born,  and  the  shepherds  that  kept  their  flocks,  in  a  far 
land,  near  twenty  centuries  ago. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

"  LET  th'  adze  *bide,  Maester  Dick  ;  let  th'  adze  'bide,  I 
tell  'ee.  Dal'd  if  I  dwon't  gev  thee  the  stick,  ef  thee  gwoes 
an  spwilin'  the  tools,  aal  as  I  can  zaay." 

Dick  Kendrick,  to  whom  this  objurgation  was  addressed 
in  the  outhouse  next  the  stable  of  Avenly  Manor-House, 
which  was  used  for  a  carpenter's  shop,  dropped  the  forbidden 
adze  for  the  moment.  Moses  Ockle,  the  carpenter,  his  in- 
terlocutor, went  on  with  his  work  for  some  time  with  one 
eye  on  the  adze,  but  presently  relaxed  his  vigilance,  and 
Dick  had  hold  of  the  adze  again,  and  was  chipping  away  at 
a  tough  log  of  timber,  "  before  a  body  could  wink  a'mwoast," 
as  his  victim  described  it.  The  second  or  third  chink  of  the 
adze,  however,  recalled  Moses  to  the  state  of  affairs,  and, 
dropping  the  saw  he  was  using,  he  caught  up  the  nearest 
switch  he  could  lay  hands  on,  and  made  at  Dick,  who  bolted 
behind  the  big  bench  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  shop, 
meaning  to  parley.  This  afforded  him  protection  for  the 
moment,  but,  seeing  that  Moses  was  in  earnest,  and  would 
infallibly  reach  him  over  the  bench,  he  broke  cover,  and 
made  for  the  open  door,  upsetting,  on  his  way,  the  cross- 
trees  at  which  the  pursuer  had  been  working,  and  just  escap- 
ing a  swingeing  blow,  which  the  enraged  carpenter,  his  shins 
smarting  from  contact  with  the  over-set  cross-trees,  aimed  at 
him,  and  which  fell  on  the  door-post. 

"  Od,  drattle  th'  young  carcass,"  growled  Moses,  as  he 
gathered  up  his  work  and  went  on  with  it ;  "  thee  bist  he 
very  moral  o'  thy  brother.  He  wur  transpworted,  or  zum- 
mat  equal  to  't,  and  thou  'It  cum  to  the  gallus,  zhure  as  my 
neam  's  Moses." 

"  Well,  Moses,"  said  William  Kendrick,  entering  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  "  you  're  making  the  Ashen  Fagot  for 
to-night,  arn't  you  ?  " 
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u  Ees,  Maester  Willum." 

"  Will  you  please  make  a  smaller  one,  too  ?  You  '11  be 
glad,  I  know,  to  hear  that  tt  f  have  had  news  of  my  brother. 
So  papa  and  mamma  say  the  children  may  have  a  fagot 
before  the  supper  begins." 

"  That  I  'ool,  Maester  Willum.  And  hew  many  hoops  '11 
'ee  hev  to  un  ?  " 

u  O,  four  or  five,  Moses." 

"  Zaay  arf  a  dozen,  zur.  But  I  be  mazin'  glad  to  hear 
about  th'  young  squire.  And  wher  be  un,  then,  Maester 
Willum,  make  zo  bowld,  and  wut  be  un  doin'  ov  ?  " 

"  He  is  in  Australia,  right  on  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
Moses.  And  he  is  very  well,  and  doing  capitally.  He  is  a 
sort  of  head  man  to  a  great  sheep  farmer  there." 

"  Th'  young  squire  a  zhepperdin  !  Maester  William  ?  " 

"Yes,  Moses,  and  wh-  not?  The  sheep  farmers  are  the 
great  people.  I  should  like  nothing  better  than  to  go  out 
myself,  and  make  my  own  way  there.  But  can't  you  let  me 
help  you  ?  I  should  so  like  to  help  make  the  Ashen  Fagots 
for  to-night" 

Moses  was  nothing  loath.  Willie  was  a  very  different  style 
of  boy  from  Dick,  and  so  the  two  worked  on  together,  Moses 
cutting  ash-poles  for  the  two  fagots,  and  Willie  under  his 
direction  preparing  the  hazel-rods  for  the  hoops. 

"  Why  don't  you  make  the  hoops  of  ash,  too,  Moses  ?  " 

"  'Cause  hazel  burns  slawer,  and  zo  howlds  th'  vagot  to- 
gether longer." 

By  the  time  it  was  dusk  they  had  finished  binding  the  two 
fagots ;  one  a  monster,  some  six  feet  long,  with  about  a 
dozen  hazel  hoops  round  him,  the  other  a  miniature  one 
of  half  (lie  size.  Willie  marched  off  in  triumph  with  the 
smaller,  leaving  the  carpenter  to  follow  with  the  other  when 
he  had  tidied  up  the  place  a  bit,  which  he  did,  mutterim:  to 
himself :  '•  And  zo  th'  young  squire  be  zhepperdin,  be  un  ? 
Ef  a'  had  's  desarvins,  a  'd  be  kepin'  i>egf>,  like  he  in  Scrip- 
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tur,  and  a  fillin'  ov  's  belly  wi'  th'  husks  as  th'  zwine  did 
yet" 

Willie  and  the  carpenter  deposited  their  burdens  in  a  huge 
lofty  room  at  one  end  of  the  house,  away  from  the  sitting- 
rooms.  It  was  called  the  kitchen,  but  seldom  used  for  that 
purpose,  a  smaller  and  more  central  room  having  succeeded 
it.  It  had  now  become  more  a  servants'  hall,  but  its  special 
vocation,  and  one  for  which  it  was  eminently  qualified,  was 
that  of  receiving  the  periodical  gatherings  at  harvest  homes, 
Ashen  Fagot  nights,  and  such  occasions,  when  the  Ken- 
dricks  made  entertainment  for  their  vassals. 

The  chief  feature  in  the  room  was  the  fireplace,  which 
cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  homely  words  of  a 
rhymer  of  the  country  :  — 

"  My  veather's  vires  wur  mead  o'  logs 
0'  cleft  'ood  down  upon  the  dogs, 
In  our  girt  vire-pleace,  zo  wide 
As  you  med  draw  a  cart  inzide, 
An  big  an  little  med  zet  down 
On  boath  zides,  an  avore,  an  all  rown; 
An  up  in  corner  thaay  did  hitch 
The  zaalt  box  on  the  bacon  vlitch ; 
An,  when  I  wur  a  zettin,  I 
Could  zee  aal  up  into  the  sky 
An  watch  the  zmoke  gwo  vrom  the  vire 
Aal  up  an  out  at  un,  an  higher; 
An  ther'  wur  beacon  upon  rack, 
An  plates  to  yet  it  upon  tack ; 
An  rown  the  walls  were  yarbs,  stowd 
In  peapern  bags,  an  blathers  bio  wed; 
An  jest  above  the  clavey  boord 
Were  vather's  gun,  an  zpurs,  an  zoord ; 
An  ther'  were  ther'  our  gertest  pride, 
The  zettle  by  the  vire  zide." 

This  room  was  now,  under  the  hands  of  two  maids,  being 
prepared  for  the  evening's  festivities,  while  the  children  ran 
in  and  out,  helping,  as  they  delighted  to  think.  A  bright  fire 
crackled  already  on  the  dogs,  which  were  in  due  time  to 
receive  the  Ashen  Fagots ;  all  the  furniture  was  moved 
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except  the  great  table  wliich  ran  along  one  side.  There 
•was  plenty  of  Christmas,  in  the  shape  of  holly  and  ivy,  over 
the  fireplace  and  on  the  walls,  and  a  bunch  of  mistletoe  hang- 
ing from  a  rack  in  the  middle  of  the  ceiling.  The  Ashen 
Fagots  were  duly  deposited  in  a  corner  of  the  great  fire- 
place, and  by  five  o'clock,  when  the  maids  and  children  went 
off  to  ten,  all  was  ready.  The  kitchen  was  left,  winking 
a  way  in  the  cosey  firelight,  for  the  fairies,  if  they  pleased,  to 
come  in  and  take  their  pastime  on  the  clean  sanded  floor. 
Meantime,  the  sole  occupants  were  two  robins,  who  seemed 
to  be  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  asylum  which  they  had 
hit  upon  for  their  Christmas  Eve,  and  chirped  to  one  an- 
other, as  they  flitted  about,  and  peered  with  their  small  bright 
eyes  into  every  corner,  discoursing,  no  doubt,  of  how  un- 
pleasant the  snow  was  becoming  outside,  and  what  fools  their 
neighbors,  the  wrens  and  sparrows,  were,  not  to  avail  them- 
selves of  such  comfortable  quarters,  before  they  went  up  to 
perch  for  the  night  on  the  bacon  rack. 

The  robins,  no  doubt,  soon  began  to  see  reasons  for  recon- 
sidering their  opinions,  when,  at  about  six  o'clock,  the  door 
which  led  from  the  house  opened,  and  Clara,  Bobby,  and 
if,  and  the  party  of  children  they  had  been  allowed  to 
ask  to  tea,  rushed  into  the  room,  followed  by  Mabel  and  her 
friend  the  clergyman's  daughter,  who  brought  her  little 
nephews,  and  Miss  Smith. 

After  the  first  rush  round  the  great  room,  all  so  nicely 
cleared  for  a  good  romp,  had  been  duly  executed  by  the 
children,  and  candles  had  been  lighted,  there  was  a  call  at 
once  for  the  Ashen  Fagot  In  fact,  Bobby  and  the  vicar's 
eldest  grandson  had  seized  on  it,  and  were  in  the  act  of 
putting  it  on  the  dogs,  when  Mabel  suggested  that  it  would 
be  burnt  out  too  soon  if  they  lighted  it  at  once. 

"  O  yes,  let  us  have  a  play  first,"  said  Clara  ;  "  and  then 
we  will  sit  down  and  make  forfeits,  or  Main  1  will  tell  us  a 
Btory,  and  then  we  can  have  the 
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"  And  Aunt  Nellie  will  sing  us  a  song,  won't  you  ?  one 
we  can  all  join  in  ?  "  said  the  vicar's  grandson. 

"0  yes,  "Walter,  presently,  when  you  are  all  tired  of 
play."  And  so  to  play  they  went  vigorously.  Blind-man's- 
buff,  hunt-the-slipper,  and  the  post-office,  in  which  latter 
game  Clara  distinguished  herself,  succeeded  one  another 
rapidly ;  and  the  circle  was  constantly  increased  by  the 
arrival  of  one  after  another  of  the  servants,  —  dairy-maid, 
laundry-maid,  house-maid,  nurse-maid,  &c.  The  Ashen  Fag- 
ot was  put  on  in  triumph,  and  blazed  and  crackled  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  the  young  ones.  Then  a  great  dish 
came  in  for  snap-dragon,  and  Bobby  and  his  friend  were 
soon  distinguishing  themselves  by  dashing  their  hands 
bravely  into  the  burning  brandy,  and  bringing  out  the 
raisins  for  their  favorites  amongst  the  group  of  girls. 
When  all  the  raisins  had  been  extracted  and  eaten,  and 
the  salt  had  been  duly  thrown  into  the  burning  spirit,  and 
everybody  had  looked  sufficiently  green  and  cadaverous,  a 
cry  for  forfeits  arose.  So  the  party  sat  down  round  Mabel 
on  benches  brought  out  from  under  the  table,  and  Mabel 
began,  — 

"  The  first  day  of  Christmas  my  true  love  sent  to  me  a  partridge  and  a 
pear-tree ; 

The  second  <lny  of  Christmas  my  true  love  sent  to  me  two  turtle-doves, 
a  partridge,  and  a  pear-tree; 

The  third  day  of  Christmas  my  true  love  sent  to  me  three  fat  hens,  two 
turtle-doves,  a  partridge,  and  a  pear-tree ; 

The  fourth  day  of  Christmas  my  true  love  sent  to  me  four  ducks  quack- 
ing, three  fat  hens,  two  turtle-doves,  a  partridge,  and  a  pear-tree ; 

The  fifth  day  of  Christmas  my  true  love  sent  to  me  five  hares  running, 
four  ducks  quacking,  three  fat  hens,  two  turtle-doves,  a  par- 
tridge, and  a  pear-tree." 

And  so  on.  Each  day  was  taken  up  and  repeated  all  round ; 
and  for  every  breakdown  (except  by  little  Maggie,  who 
struggled  with  desperately  earnest  round  eyes  to  follow  the 
rest  correctly,  but  with  very  comical  results),  the  player 
who  made  the  slip  was  duly  noted  down  by  Mabel  for  a 
forfeit 
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In  the  middle  of  the  game,  the  door  which  opened  to  the 
garden  flew  open,  and  Willie  and  Dick  arrived  on  the  scene 
of  action,  with  — 

"  Now  then,  make  room,  here  are  the  mummers ! " 
"  O,  the  mummers,  the  mummers !  hurrah ! "  chorused 
the  infantry,  as  they  withdrew,  under  Mabel  and  Nelly's 
wing,  to  the  side  and  end  of  the  kitchen.  St.  George  and 
his  adversary  were  then  called  by  the  two  boys,  who  stood 
by  the  door,  as  masters  of  the  ceremonies.  They  came  in, 
shaking  the  snow  from  their  queer  attempts  at  costume, 
consisting  of  helmets,  in  shape  very  like  fool's-caps,  of  dif- 
ferent-colored paper,  and  scraps  of  ribbon  and  colored  cloth 
or  cotton  sewn  on  to  their  smock-frocks.  They  marched 
round  after  one  another,  repeating  their  introductory  verses 
in  a  queer  nasal  singsong,  and  then  fell  to  single  combat 
with  their  wooden  swords,  which  soon  resulted  in  the  dis- 
comfiture of  St.  George.  His  adversary,  being  of  a  noble 
temper,  now  calls  for  the  doctor. 

"  Doctor,  doctor,  plaay  thy  part ; 
St.  Gaarge  be  wounded  to  the  heart: 
Doctor,  doctor,  come  and  see ; 
St  Gaarge  be  wounded  in  the  knee." 

The  ridiculous  figure  called  the  doctor  answers  the  ap- 
peal, entering  with  — 

"  Here  cums  I,  a  ten  pound  doctor; 

Ten  pound  is  my  fee ; 
But,  sence  thee  bist  a  vriend  o'  mine, 
I  '11  tek  but  vive  vrom  thee." 

And  so  it  goes  on,  with  much  more  ridiculous  doggerel,  but 
of  absorbing  interest  to  little  Maggie,  and  all  the  younger 
portion  of  the  audience. 

M  Well,  what  were  you  playing  at  when  we  came  in  ? " 
said  Willie,  as  the  mummers  went  off",  after  getting  the  ac- 
customed gratuity. 

"  Forfeits,"  said  Mubel.  "  Will  you  play  ?  Our  fagot  ia 
nearly  out,  so  you  won't  have  much  of  it." 
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"  Hullo  ?  look,  here  's  a  robin ;  what  fun  ! "  said  Dick 
shying  his  cap  at  one  of  the  robins,  who,  from  his  perch  on 
the  rack,  was  contemplating  the  doings  of  mankind,  with  his 
head  on  one  side,  and  thinking  probably  what  fools  they 
must  be,  to  be  carrying  on  their  unmeaning  games,  instead 
of  sleeping  and  letting  him  sleep. 

Dick  had  three  or  four  shots  with  his  cap  at  the  birds, 
before  Mabel,  backed  by  Willie,  to  whom  she  appc-nlnl, 
could  make  him  leave  them  alone.  Then  they  took  to  for- 
feits again ;  and  Dick,  who  was  absolute  lord  of  misrule  in 
the  place,  soon  made  it  too  uproarious.  Whenever  it  came 
to  his  turn  to  declare  a  forfeit  (and  he  constantly  managed 
that  it  should  do  so,  by  making  horrible  faces,  and  otherwise 
interrupting  the  one  whose  turn  it  was  to  repeat),  he  played 
some  half-malicious  prank.  At  last,  having  caught  up  the 
dairy-maid,  he  declared  her  forfeit  "  clencliing  hands." 
This  operation  is  performed  by  the  caller  and  payer  of  the 
forfeit  standing  up,  and  joining  their  hands  with  the  fingers 
laced,  when  the  gentleman,  by  extending  his  arms,  brings 
the  lady's  face  close  up  to  his  own,  and  kisses  her.  In  the 
present  case,  the  dairy-maid,  being  full  as  strong  as  Master 
Dick,  kept  him  nearly  at  arms'  length ;  but  the  attempt 
annoyed  Mabel,  who  put  a  stop  to  the  game.  Whereupon 
Dick  took  himself  off  till  supper-time,  declaring  them  slow. 

They  were  getting  rather  tired,  and  the  embers  of  the 
fagot  were  all  red-hot  and  nearly  consumed ;  so  they  made 
a  circle  round,  and  the  maids  brought  some  logs  and  put 
them  on. 

"  Now,  Aunt  Nelly,  you  must  sing  us  a  song." 

"  0  yes,  the  one  about  the  sisters,  and  the  cherry  with- 
out a  stone,  please,"  said  Bobby. 

"  Very  well.  Mabel,  you  will  take  the  questions.  And, 
mind,  you  must  all  sing  the  chorus." 

"  I  had  four  sisters  lived  over  the  sea, 
Parra  inarra  dictum  d online ; 
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They  ench  sent  a  Christmas  present  to  me, 
Partum  quartum  paradise  templum, 

Porra  marra  dictum  domine. 
The  first  sent  a  cherry  without  a  stone, 

Parra  marra  dictum  domine; 
The  second  sent  a  bird  without  a  bone, 

Partum  quartum  paradise  templum,  &c. 
The  third  sent  a  blanket  without  a  thread, 

Parm  marra  dictum  domine: 
The  fourth  sent  a  book  no  man  could  read, 
Partum  quartum  paradise  templum,  &c. 
How  could  it  be  a  cherry  without  a  stone? 

Parra  marra  dictum  domine; 
How  could  it  be  a  bird  without  a  bone? 

Partum  quartum  paradise  templum,  &c. 
How  could  it  be  a  blanket  without  a  thread? 

Parra  marra  dictum  domine ; 
How  could  it  be  a  book  no  man  could  read  ? 

Partum  quartum  paradise  templum,  &c. 
When  the  cherry  's  in  the  bud  it  has  no  ston*. 

Parra  marra  dictum  domine; 
When  the  bird 's  in  the  egg  it  has  no  bone, 
Partum  quartum  paradise  templum,  &c. 
When  the  blanket 's  in  the  fleece  it  has  no  thread. 

Parra  marra  dictum  domine ; 
When  the  book  's  in  the  press  no  man  can  read, 
Partum  quartum  paradise  templum, 
Parra  marra  dictum  domine." 

The  song  and  chorus  delighted  the  children ;  and  then 
Mabel  was  called  on  for  her  story,  which  would,  no  doubt, 
fascinate  readers  as  much  as  it  did  her  audience  round  the 
remains  of  the  ashen  fagot,  were  there  space  to  give  it. 
And  now  it  was  getting  near  eight  o'clock,  the  chimes  were 
ringing  out,  and  it  was  time  to  prepare  the  kitchen  for  the 
supper  of  the  grown-up  folk.  Nelly  and  her  charge  with- 
drew through  the  house,  and  the  other  children  dispersed. 
Malx  1  remained  to  give  an  eye  to  the  supper  arrangements. 
Presently  Bobby  and  Maggie,  who  had  not  yet  been  carried 
off,  ran  up  and  pulled  her  gown. 

"  O  Mabel,  come  and  look,  do  come  and  look  ! " 

"What  is  it,  Bobby?" 
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"  O,  two  great  hairy  faces,  like  the  giants  in  our  picture 
book ! " 

"  Where  ?    What  do  you  mean,  Bobby  ?  " 

"  Here,  at  the  window.     They  frightened  Maggie  so." 

"  O  yes,  that  they  did,"  said  Maggie,  holding  on  to  her 
sister's  gown.  "  You  ain't  afraid,  Mabel  ?  " 

"  No,  dear ;  come  along."  So  she  went  to  the  window, 
which  looked  out  on  the  garden,  and  which  she  had  opened 
a  few  minutes  before  to  freshen  the  room. 

"  Why,  Bobby,  you  must  have  fancied  it  all." 

"  No,  no ;  did  n't  we  see  two  great  hairy  faces,  such  big 
ones,  looking  in  ?  " 

"Q  yes,  Mabel." 

Mabel  looked  out  carefully  amongst  the  sLrubs.  The 
moon  and  snow  made  it  almost  as  light  as  day,  except  just 
in  the  shadow  of  the  house ;  but  she  could  see  nothing. 

"  Well,  Bobby,  you  see  they  've  run  away.  They 
could  n't  get  through  these  bars  at  any  rate  ;  so  we  're  quite 
safe.  Hark !  there  are  the  school-children,  singing  a  carol 
at  papa's  window.  Come  along ;  you  can  go  and  hear  them, 
and  say  good-night  to  papa."  And  so  Mabel  and  the  chil- 
dren left  the  kitchen. 

***** 

"Nearly  caught,  eh,  Johnny?"  whispered  the  elder  of 
our  travellers,  as  the  two  drew  themselves  up  in  the  shadow 
of  the  house,  behind  a  laurel.  "  Who  was  the  pretty  little 
bright-eyed  girl?" 

"  My  little  sister,  Maggie." 

"And  the  boy?" 

"My  youngest  brother,  Bob." 

"  And  the  tall  girl  they  ran  up  to  ?  " 

"My  eldest  sister,  Mabel." 

"  You  're  a  lucky  dog.     Hark  !  what 's  that  ?  " 

"  The  school-children,  singing  a  carol  before  the  house." 

They  listened  while  the  young  voices  sang  the  grand  old 
enrol,  — 
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"  While  shepherds  kept  their  flocks  by  night" 

Neither  spoke  for  some  seconds  after  the  voices  ceased. 

*  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Johnny,"  Herbert  said,  gen- 
tly, at  last. 

" O,  I  don't  quite  know  yet;  I  am  so  confused  still.  You 
don't  mind  waiting  a  little  ?  " 

"Not  a  bit.  As  long  as  you  please,  so  that  we  get 
housed  by  bedtime." 

"  Here  come  the  people  to  '  Ashen  Fagot/  stand  back." 
***** 

u  Now,  papa.  They  have  done  supper,  and  Dick  and  I 
have  put  the  Ashen  Fagot  on,  and  it 's  just  blazing  up. 
You  '11  come  in  and  wish  them  a  merry  Christmas,  won't 
"you?" 

Mr.  Kendrick  rose  from  his  chair  in  the  parlor,  where 
he  was  sitting  with  his  wife  and  Mabel,  and  prepared  to  go 
with  Willie. 

"  But  the  vicar  is  n't  come,"  he  said  ;  "  he  Avould  like  to 
go  in  with  me  and  say  a  few  words  to  them." 

"  O  John,  I  '11  wait  for  the  vicar  and  Nelly,  and  bring 
them  in  for  a  few  minutes  when  they  come." 

So  Mr.  Kendrick  and  Mabel  went  with  Willie  back  to 
the  kitchen,  where  the  Ashen  Fagot  was  already  crackling 
and  roaring  away  merrily  on  the  dogs.  The  women,  who 
had  supped  with  their  husbands  and  brothers,  were  seated 
in  the  chimney-corner,  and  round  one  side  of  the  fire  on 
benches,  leaving  the  space  clear  between  the  fire  and  the 
long  table.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  the  bailiff,  the 
carpenter,  the  parish  clerk,  and  the  wheelwright  were 
seated,  and  the  farm-laborers,  men  and  boys,  below.  Ma- 
bel joined  the  women,  while  her  father  took  the  top  of  the 
faMf;  the  men  all  rising  till  he  had  taken  his  seat,  with 
Willie  by  his  side.  Dick  was  seated  at  his  ease  next  to  Jie 
bailiff,  on  the  opposite  side  from  Moses,  the  carpenter. 

There  were  several  large  copper  jugs  on  the  table,  out  of 
one  of  which  Mr.  Kendrick  filled  a  horn  of  beer. 
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"  Here 's  a  merry  Christmas  to  you  all,"  he  said,  drinking, 
"  and  I  hope  you  've  enjoyed  yourselves  to-night  ?  " 

"  Ees,  ees,  that  us  hev',"  chorused  the  men,  and,  at  a  sign 
from  the  bailiff,  Moses,  the  carpenter,  cleared  his  throat  and 
sang:  — 

"  Here  's  a  health  unto  our  maester, 
Th'  vounder  ov  this  veast; 
I  haups  to  God  wi'  aal  my  heart, 
His  sowl  in  heav'n  may  rest, 
And  ael  his  works  med  prawsper, 
Wutever  he  teks  in  hand, 
Vor  we  are  ael  his  zarvente, 
And  ael  at  his  command. 


"  Then  drenk,  bwoys,  drenk, 
And  mind  you  do  not  spill ; 
Vor,  ef  you  do,  you  must  drenk  two, 
Vor  't  is  our  maester's  will." 

"  Your  health,  zur,  and  missus's,  and  ael  th'  fam'ly,  and  a 
merry  Christmas  to  ee  ael,  and  many  ov  'em ! "  followed 
this  poetical  greeting,  which  was  sung  vociferously,  the 
words  being  those  of  an  old  harvest-home  song,  well  known 
for  generations  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Avenly. 

"  Now  you  can  light  your  pipes,  and  make  the  most  of 
your  time  ;  the  Ashen  Fagot  waits  for  nobody." 

The  lighting  up  of  pipes  soon  followed  this  permission ; 
and  Mr.  Kendrick,  after  chatting  for  a  minute  or  two  to  the 
men  nearest  him,  was  just  getting  up  to  speak,  when  the 
lowest  of  the  hazel  bonds  of  the  Ashen  Fagot  burst. 

"  A  bond !  a  bond !  drenk  to  th'  bond  ! "  said  several  voices. 
The  bailiff  looked  at  his  master,  who  seated  himself  at  once. 

"  No,  no,  I  can  wait,"  he  said ;  "  keep  to  your  custom.  A 
sip  and  a  song  for  every  bond." 

This  saying  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  a  call  on 
Muster  Hockle  followed.  The  carpenter  seemed  the  favor- 
ite performer.  "  Gie  's  th'  howl's  disaster,  Maester  Hockle," 
suggested  the  bailiff. 
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"  I  've  often  heard  my  gram  'mer  tell 

Of  a  peart  young  owl,  as  ael  the  day 
In  a  nook  ov  the  paason's  bam  did  dwell, 
In  hidlock  blinkin'  the  time  away. 

u  But,  zo  zoon  as  ever  the  zun  were  zet, 
A  poach  in'  away  like  mad  went  he, 
And  once  his  desarvings  he  did  get, 
As  aal  o'  you  shall  presently  zee. 

"  A  vlod  vor  miles  auver  hill  and  dale, 

And  a  caddled  the  mice  in  many  a  vield; 
For  ael  o'  you  as  heers  this  tale 

Do  know  as  the  weakest  must  allus  yield. 

"  At  last  a  hunted  zo  vur  away 

That  the  zun  cum  peeping  anver  the  hills, 
And  the  birds  waked  up  and  did  un  espy, 
And  wur  ael  in  a  churm  az  urn  whetted  their  bills. 

" '  Gwo  at  un,  my  bwoys,'  the  missel-dresh  cries; 

'  A  vrightened  my  mate,  and  her  eggs  be  ael  addled' ; 

And  the  yuckle  did  scraam, '  Let  us  peck  out  his  eyes; 

Zich  a  girt  mouchin'  wosbird  deserves  to  be  caddled.' 

"  Thaay  dreshed  un  long,  and  thaay  dreshed  un  zore ; 

Thaay  dreshed  un  and  tar  ael  the  dowl  vrom  his  yead, 
And  thaay  vollured  un  whoam  unto  the  barn  dwoor, 
And  ther'  thaay  left  un  purty  nigh  dead. 


"  Now,  ael  you  young  men  as  loves  rnmblin'  o'  night, 
Be  plazed  from  this  story  to  take  timely  warnin', 
Vor  ther'  med  be  them  as  nd  not  thenk  it  right 
If  you  chances  to  get  auvertuk  by  the  marnin'." 

Any  one  who  had  thought  of  looking  at  the  garden  win- 
dow during  Moses's  song  would  have  been  able  to  confirm 
the  story  of  little  Maggie  on  all  points,  except  as  to  the 
size  of  the  two  faces  which  peered  through  the  window- 
bars.  They  might  easily  have  fancied  that  the  fleshy  em- 
bodiments of  some  two  antagonist  Christmas  principles 
were  watching  the  Ashen  Fagot  supper  from  without ;  so 
marked  was  the  contrast  between  the  merry,  curious  look  of 
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the  lighter,  and  the  painful  tension  of  muscles  and  hunger- 
ing  anxiety  of  the  darker  face. 

"  Lawk  !  do  'ee  look,  Miss  Mabel.  Zhure  as  vate  I  zeed 
zummat  at  th'  winder,"  whispered  Goody  Ockle,  the  car- 
penter's wife,  to  Miss  Kendrick. 

Mabel  glanced  at  the  window  a  little  nervously,  and 
thought  she  detected  figures  disappearing ;  but  her  father 
had  now  risen  to  speak  to  his  men,  and  she  turned  to  listen. 

"  You  all  know,"  he  said,  with  his  homely  Wiltshire 
manner,  which  gave  him  such  a  hold  over  the  people  who 
lived  round  him,  — "  you  know  well,  after  all  these  years 
we  have  lived  side  by  side  as  good  neighbors,  how  much  I 
enjoy  meeting  you  here  at  such  times  as  this.  For  five  and 
twenty  years  now  we  have  met  here,  and  had  our  merry- 
makings, our  harvest-homes,  and  Ashen  Fagot  nights, 
through  bad  times  and  good  times.  Well,  we  've  had  good 
times  lately  in  field  and  fold,  and  I  hope  we  're  all  thankful 
for  them,  and  laying  by  something  against  hard  times,  which 
will  be  sure  to  come  back  again,  sooner  or  later,  —  remem- 
ber that.  When  they  come,  I  hope  we  shall  all  pull  togeth- 
er as  we  have  done  before ;  but  there  's  nothing  like  being  a 
little  before  the  world.  The  only  one  of  all  those  twenty- 
five  Ashen  Fagots  which  I  have  n't  seen  burnt  with  you 
was  the  last  one.  You  all  know  why  I  was  n't  with  you. 
It  had  pleased  God  to  send  me  a  very  fearful  trial  last  year, 
and  I  had  n't  the  heart  to  come  among  you  as  usual.  I 
know  how  pleased  you  will  all  be  to  hear  that  I  have  had 
good  news  to-day  from  the  other  side  of  the  world,  —  good 
news  of  Master  John."  Here  his  voice  faltered  ;  and  when 
the  rough  murmurs  of  sympathy  had  subsided  a  little,  he 
changed  the  subject  abruptly,  and  went  on  :  "  It  has  always 
been  a  source  of  great  pride  to  me,  and  to  our  good  vicar, 
whom  we  all  love  as  an  old  friend,  though  he  has  only  been 
with  us  four  years  or  so,"  (the  vicar,  who  had  just  entered, 
with  Mrs.  Kendrick  on  his  arm,  followed  by  his  daughter, 
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was  hailed  by  a  burst  of  applause,  and  stool  benevolently 
wondering  through  his  spectacles  what  it  could  be  all  about,) 
"we  are  very  proud  to  think  how  little  drunkenness  we 
have  in  this  parish.  I  'm  sure  you  '11  all  take  a  pride,  and 
you  particularly,  boys,"  (the  boys  at  the  end  of  the  table  be- 
came specially  attentive,)  "in  keeping  up  our  good  name. 
'  Merry  and  wise,'  is  our  Avenly  motto.  You  will  be  sure 
to  go  right  if  you  will  only  mind  your  mothers  and  wives, 
whom  I  am  always  delighted  to  welcome  here  with  you,  and 
who,  mind,  ought  always  to  be  with  you  at  such  times. 
Mind,  boys,  and  men  too,  there 's  no  honest  mirth  where 
wives  and  daughters  can't  come.  There  's  one  more  word, 
which,  perhaps,  would  come  better  from  the  vicar  than  from 
me ;  but  as  he  '11  have  his  turn  to-morrow  in  the  pulpit,  I 
may  just  touch  upon  his  ground  now.  This  '  Ashen  Fagot ' 
night,  you  know,  is  the  night  of  peace  and  good-will  of  all 
the  year.  So,  if  any  of  you  have  had  fallings-out  with 
your  neighbors,  or  in  your  families,  now  's  the  time  to  set 
them  all  right  Don't  let  the  last  bond  of  the  fagot  burst 
before  we  have  made  all  our  hearts  clean  and  whole  with 
all  men  this  Christmas  eve.  I  see  there  's  another  bond 
just  going  to  burst;  so  I  shall  only  wish  you  all  again  a 
very  merry  Christmas." 

The  bond  burst  almost  before  Mr.  Kendrick  sat  down,  but 
not  a  soul  in  the  room  noticed  it.  Every  eye  was  turned  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  Her  father's  look  as  he  spoke, 
and  some  of  his  words,  had  touched  Mabel  very  deeply.  She 
could  scarcely  keep  from  bursting  into  tears.  The  warmth 
of  the  great  fagot  and  the  smell  of  the  smoke  gave  her  a 
choking  feeling,  which  she  found  it  every  moment  more  diffi- 
cult to  struggle  against  So  she  had  glided  across  to  the 
opposite  door,  and,  opening  it  a  little,  stood  by  it  listening. 
Just  as  Mr.  Kendrick  finished,  she  stepped  out  for  a  breath 
of  fresh  air,  to  look  at  the  pure  moonlight,  and  recover  her- 
self, when  she  heard  her  name  whispered  close  by.  She 
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turned  with  a  start,  and  the  next  moment  found  herself  in 
the  arms  of  a  man.  Altogether,  the  excitement  of  the  day 
and  the  evening,  with  this  last  shock  at  the  end  of  all,  proved 
too  much  for  her,  and  she  fairly  fainted  away. 

"  Good  God,  Herbert !  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Here 's  Mabel 
fainting ! " 

"  Why  the  deuce  did  you  frighten  her,  then  ?  Come, 
bring  her  in,"  and,  so  saying,  Herbert  pushed  the  door  open. 
The  astonishment  of  the  company  vented  itself  first  in  a  sort 
of  gasp  ;  Mr.  Kendrick  turned  sharply  round,  following  the 
universal  stare,  and  beheld  one  bearded  stranger  in  front, 
standing  on  his  kitchen  floor,  with  a  big  stick  in  his  hand, 
and  his  daughter  in  the  arms  of  another  just  behind  him. 
He  sprang  to  his  feet,  as  did  all  the  other  men,  but  not 
before  Mrs.  Kendrick  had  rushed  across  the  kitchen,  cry- 
ing,— 

"  Mabel,  dearest,  what  is  it  ?  What  have  you  done  to  my 
child  ?  " 

"  Mother,  dear  mother  !  don't  you  know  me  ?  " 

"  Johnny  !  0  God,  is  it  Johnny  ?  "  and  now  the  mother 
was  on  his  neck,  sobbing  hysterically  ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
women  thronged  round  them,  and  murmurs  of  "  Master 
John  !  "  "  'T  is  the  young  squire,  zhure  enough  ! "  "  Massy, 
how  a  be  grawed,"  and  such  like,  passed  round  the  men. 

"  Had  n't  you  better  stand  back,  and  give  the  young  lady 
room  to  come  round  ?  "  said  Herbert. 

Mr.  Kendrick  now  pressed  forward  with  blanched  face 
through  the  crowd.  The  son  could  only  stretch  out  his 
hand,  with,  "  Dear  father,  you  have  forgiven  me  ?  " 

John  Kendrick  the  elder  seized  and  grasped  it  twice,  but 
could  not  speak.  He  was  not  the  man  to  give  way  in  public, 
but  his  bowels  yearned  to  his  son,  and  he  fled  away  to  his 
chamber  to  weep  there. 

Herbert  was  looking  on,  much  moved,  weighing  within 
himself  whether  he  could  be  of  any  use,  when  his  eye  caught 
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sight  of  the  vicar,  making  horrible  gulping  faces,  and  wiping 
his  spectacles.  He  looked  anxiously  at  him  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  springing  across,  seized  his  hand  and  began  shak- 
ing it  furiously. 

"  Why,  Mr.  "Ward,  Mr.  Ward,  don't  you  know  me  ?  " 

"  Eh,  oh  !  what  ?  no  !  Who  are  you  ?  "  replied  the  vicar, 
shaking  away,  however,  with  great  good-will,  and  glad  to  find 
an  outlet  for  his  feelings. 

"  Why,  Herbert  Upton  of  course.     Who  should  I  be  ?  " 

'•  ^\Tiat,  Herbert !  God  bless  me  !  No,  it  can't  be.  Yes, 
I  see.  My  dear  boy,  what  brings  you  here  ?  Where  have 
you  been  ?  Why  have  n't  you  written  ?  " 

"  So  I  have,  often,  some  years  back." 

"  What,  written  ?    I  've  never  had  the  letters." 

«  And  Nelly  ?  " 

"  0,  here  she  is,  somewhere.  Nelly,  where  are  you  ?  We 
often  talk  of  you  and  old  times." 

And  now  there  was  like  to  be  another  catastrophe  calling 
for  salts  and  cold  water,  as  Herbert  and  Nelly  met  again 
after  six  years'  parting.  He  had  left  her  a  slip  of  a  girl, 
and  found  her  a  fine  young  woman.  She  had  last  seen 
liim  a  stripling  of  twenty,  and  he  stood  there  now  a  great- 
bearded  man. 

Readers  must  picture  to  themselves  the  rest  of  the  scene, 
—  how  the  troubled  groups  divided  themselves  again  ;  how 
the  Ashen  Fagot  revelry  went  on  in  the  kitchen,  every  bond 
that  had  burst  during  the  interruption  receiving  due  posthu- 
mous honors ;  how  the  reputation  of  Avenly  for  strict  sobri- 
ety was  somewhat  shaken  that  night,  though  nothing  was  said 
about  it  by  squire  or  vicar ;  how,  at  the  supper  in  the  parlor, 
to  which  no  one  but  Herbert  and  Dick  did  any  justice,  the 
story  of  Herbert's  meeting  with  Johnny  half-starved  in  the 
streets  of  Sydney,  and  taking  him  into  his  employment,  of 
their  defence  of  their  wagon  and  beasts  against  bushrangers, 
of  the  lucky  accident  \\liich  enabled  Herbert  tu  come  home, 
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was  told  by  fits  and  starts  in  answer  to  a  thousand  ques- 
tions. 

It  was  almost  midnight  before  they  broke  up,  and  then 
Mr.  Kendrick  asked  the  vicar  to  read  to  them,  and  took 
down  his  big  Bible.  And  the  old  vicar,  peering  through  his 
spectacles,  turned  to  the  15th  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  and  read 
it ;  and  as  the  well-known  words  were  heard  again,  there 
was  no  dry  eye  in  the  parlor,  except  the  incorrigible  Dick's. 

Herbert  Upton  escorted  the  vicar  and  Nelly  home ;  and 
on  the  next  Sunday  the  banns  of  Herbert  Upton,  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  Eleanor  Ward,  of  Avenly,  were  duly 
published  for  the  first  time  in  the  parish  church.  Herbert 
established  himself  for  the  winter  at  the  vicarage,  with  three 
good  hunters,  which  stood  in  Mr.  Kendrick's  capacious  sta- 
bles. The  worthy  villagers  of  Avenly  will  long  remember 
and  talk  over  the  Ashen  Fagot  night  when  the  young 
squire  came  home  again. 


CONTENTMENT. 

BY  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

"Man  wants  bat  litUe  here  below." 

T  ITTLE  I  ask ;  my  wants  are  few ; 
Lj     I  only  wish  a  hut  of  stone, 
(A  very  plain  brown  stone  will  do,) 
That  I  may  call  my  own ;  — 
And  close  at  hand  is  such  a  one, 
In  yonder  street  that  fronts  the  sun. 

Plain  food  is  quite  enough  for  me ; 

Three  courses  are  as  good  as  ten ;  — 
If  Nature  can  subsist  on  three, 

Thank  Heaven  for  three.    Amen  I 
I  always  thought  cold  victual  nice  ;  — 
My  choice  would  be  vanilla-ice. 

I  care  not  much  for  gold  or  land  ;  — 

Give  me  a  mortgage  here  and  there,  — 
Some  good  bank-stock,  —  some  note  of  hand, 

Or  trifling  railroad  share,  — 
I  only  ask  that  Fortune  send 
A  little  more  than  I  shall  spend. 

Honors  are  silly  toys,  I  know, 
And  titles  are  but  empty  names  ; 
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I  would,  perhaps,  be  Plenipo,  — 
But  only  near  St.  James  ; 
I  'm  very  sure  I  should  not  care 
To  fill  our  Gubernator's  chair. 

Jewels  are  bawbles  ;  't  is  a  sin 

To  care  for  such  unfruitful  things  ;  — 
One  good-sized  diamond  in  a  pin,  — 

Some,  not  so  large,  in  rings,  — 
A  ruby,  and  a  pearl,  or  so, 
Will  do  for  me  ;  —  I  laugh  at  show. 

My  dames  should  dress  in  cheap  attire ; 

(Good,  heavy  silks  are  never  dear ;)  — 
I  own  perhaps  I  might  desire 

Some  shawls  of  true  Cashmere,  — 
Some  marrowy  crapes  of  China  silk, 
Like  wrinkled  skins  on  scalded  milk. 

I  would  not  have  the  horse  I  drive 

So  fast  that  folks  must  stop  and  stare  ; 
An  easy  gait  —  two,  forty-five  — 

Suits  me  ;  I  do  not  care  ;  — 
Perhaps,  for  just  a  single  spurt, 
Some  seconds  less  would  do  no  hurt. 

Of  pictures,  I  should  like  to  own 

Titians  and  Raphaels  three  or  four,  — 
I  love  so  much  their  style  and  tone,  — 

One  Turner,  and  no  more, 
(A  landscape,  —  foreground  golden  dirt,  — 
The  sunshine  painted  with  a  squirt.) 

Of  books  but  few,  —  some  fifty  score 
For  daily  use,  and  bound  for  wear ; 
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The  rest  upon  an  upper  floor ;  — 

Some  little  luxury  there 
Of  red  morotfco's  gilded  gleam, 
And  vellum  rich  as  country  cream. 

Busts,  cameos,  gems.  —  such  things  as  these, 

Which  others  often  show  fox  priJc, 
/value  for  their  power  to  please, 

And  selfish  churls  deride  ;  — 
One  Stradivarius,  I  confess, 
Two  Meerschaums,  I  would  fain  possess. 

Wealth's  wasteful  tricks  I  will  not  learn, 
Nor  ape  the  glittering  upstart  fool ;  — 
Shall  not  carved  tables  serve  my  turn, 

But  all  must  be  of  buhl  ? 
Give  grasping  pomp  its  double  share,  — 
I  ask  but  one  recumbent  chair. 

Thus  humble  let  me  live  and  die, 

Nor  long  for  Midas'  golden  touch ; 
If  Heaven  more  generous  gifts  deny, 
I  shall  not  miss  them  much,-~ 
Too  grateful  for  the  blessing  lent 
Of  simple  tastes  and  mind  content  I 
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YESTERDAY  morning,  as  I  was  walking  up  a  street 
in  Pimlico,  I  came  upon  a  crowd  of  little  persons  issu- 
ing from  a  narrow  alley.  Ever  so  many  little  people  there 
were  streaming  through  a  wicket ;  running  children,  shouting 
children,  loitering  children,  chattering  children,  and  children 
spinning  tops  by  the  way,  so  that  the  whole  street  was 
awakened  by  the  pleasant  childish  clatter.  As  I  stand  for 
an  instant  to  see  the  procession  go  by,  one  little  girl  pops 
me  an  impromptu  courtesy,  at  which  another  from  a  distant 
quarter,  not  behindhand  in  politeness,  pops  me  another ;  and 
presently  quite  an  irregular  little  volley  of  courtesyings  goes 
off  in  every  direction.  Then  I  blandly  inquire  if  school  is 
over  ?  and  if  there  is  anybody  left  in  the  house  ?  A  little 
brown-eyes  nods  her  head,  and  says,  "  There  's  a  great  many 
people  left  in  the  house."  And  so  there  are,  sure  enough, 
as  I  find  when  I  get  in. 

Down  a  narrow  yard,  with  the  workshops  on  one  side  and 
the  schools  on  the  other,  in  at  a  little  door  which  leads  into 
a  big  room  where  there  are  rafters,  maps  hanging  on  the 
walls,  and  remarks  in  immense  letters,  such  as,  "  COFFEE 
is  GOOD  FOR  MY  BREAKFAST,"  and  pictures  of  useful 
things,  with  the  well-thumbed  story  underneath  ;  a  stove  in 
the  middle  of  the  room ;  a  paper  hangii  6  up  on  the  door 
with  the  names  of  the  teachers ;  and  everywhere  wooden 
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oenches  and  tables,  made  low  and  small  for  little  legs  and 
arms. 

"Well,  the  school-room  is  quite  empty  and  silent  now,  and 
the  little  turmoil  has  poured  eagerly  out  at  the  door.  It  is 
twelve  o'clock,  the  sun  is  shining  in  the  court,  and  some- 
thing better  than  schooling  is  going  on  in  the  kitchen  yon- 
der. Who  cares  now  where  coffee  comes  from  ?  or  which 
arc  the  chief  cities  in  Europe  ?  or  in  what  year  Stephen 
came  to  the  throne  ?  For  is  not  twelve  o'clock  dinner-time 
with  all  sensible  people  ?  and  what  periods  of  history,  what 
future  aspirations,  what  distant  events  are  as  important  to 
us  —  grown-up  folks,  and  children,  too  —  as  this  pleasant 
daily  recurring  one  ? 

The  kind,  motherly  schoolmistress  who  brought  me  in, 
tells  me  that  for  a  shilling  half  a  dozen  little  boys  and  girls 
can  be  treated  to  a  wholesome  meal.  I  wonder  if  it  smells 
as  good  to  them  as  it  does  to  me,  when  I  pull  my  shilling 
out  of  my  pocket.  The  food  costs  more  than  twopence 
but  there  is  a  fund  to  which  people  subscribe,  and  with  its 
help  the  kitchen  cooks  all  through  the  whiter  months. 

All  the  children  seem  very  fond  of  the  good  Mrs.  K . 

As  we  leave  the  school-room,  one  little  thing  comes  up  cry- 
ing, and  clinging  to  her,  "  A  boy  has  been  and  'it  me ! " 
But  when  the  mistress  says,  "  Well,  never  mind,  you  shall 
have  your  dinner,"  the  child  is  instantly  consoled ;  "  and 
you,  and  you,  and  you,"  she  continues ;  but  this  selection  is 
too  heart-rending;  and  with  the  help  of  another  lucky 
shilling,  nobody  present  is  left  out.  I  remember  particularly 
a  lank  child,  with  great  black  eyes  and  fuzzy  hair,  and  a 
pinched  gray  face,  who  stood  leaning  against  a  wall  in  the 
sun  :  once,  in  the  Pontine  Marshes,  years  ago,  I  renu'iiiU-r 
seeing  such  another  figure.  "  That  poor  thing  is  seven- 
teen," says  Mrs.  K .  "  She  sometimes  loiters  here  all 

day  long ;  she  has  no  mother :  and  she  often  comes  and  tells 
me  her  father  is  so  drunk  she  dare  not  go  home.  I  always 
give  her  a  dinner  when  I  can.  This  is  the  kitchen." 
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The  kitchen  is  a  delightful  little  clean-scrubbed  place,  with 
rice  pudding  baking  in  the  oven,  and  a  young  mistress,  and 
a  big  girl,  busy  bringing  in  great  caldrons  full  of  the  mutton- 
broth  I  have  been  scenting  all  this  time.  It  is  a  fresh, 
honest,  hungry  smell,  quite  different  from  that  unwholesome 
compound  of  fry  and  sauce,  and  hot,  pungent  spice,  and  stew 
and  mess,  which  comes  steaming  up,  some  seven  hours  later, 
into  our  dining-rooms,  from  the  reeking  kitchens  below. 
Here  a  poor  woman  is  waiting,  with  a  jug  and  a  round- 
eyed  baby.  The  mistress  tells  me  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood are  too  glad  to  buy  what  is  left  of  the  children's 

dinner.     "  Look  what  good  stuff  it  is,"  says  Mrs.  K , 

and  she  shows  me  a  bowl  full  of  the  jelly  to  which  it  turns 
when  cold.  As  the  two  girls  come  stepping  through  the 
sunny  doorway,  with  the  smoking  jar  between  them,  I 
think  Mr.  Millais  might  make  a  pretty  picture  of  the  little 
scene ;  but  my  attention  is  suddenly  distracted  by  the  round- 
eyed  baby,  who  is  peering  down  into  the  great  soup-jug  with 
such  wide,  wide-open  eyes,  and  little  hands  outstretched, 
such  an  eager,  happy  face,  that  it  almost  made  one  laugh, 
and  cry  too,  to  see.  The  baby  must  be  a  favorite,  for  he  is 
served,  and  goes  off  in  his  mother's  arms,  keeping  vigilant 
watch  over  the  jug,  while  four  or  five  other  jugs  and  women 
are  waiting  still  in  the  next  room.  Then  into  rows  of  little 
yellow  basins  our  mistress  pours  the  broth,  and  we  now  go 
in  to  see  the  company  in  the  dining-hall,  waiting  for  its 
banquet.  Ah  me !  but  it  is  a  pleasanter  sight  to  see  than 
any  company  in  all  the  land.  Somehow,  as  the  children 
say  grace,  I  feel  as  if  there  was  indeed  a  blessing  on  the 
food ;  a  blessing  which  brings  color  into  these  wan  cheeks, 
and  strength  and  warmth  into  these  wasted  little  limbs. 
Meanwhile  the  expectant  company  is  growing  rather  im- 
patient, and  is  battering  the  benches  with  its  spoons,  and 
tapping  neighboring  heads  as  well.  There  goes  a  little 
guest,  scrambling  from  his  place  across  the  room  and  back 
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again.  So  many  are  here  to-day,  that  they  have  not  all  got 
seats.  I  see  the  wan  girl  still  standing  against  the  wall,  and 
there  is  her  brother,  —  a  sociable  little  fellow,  all  dressed 
in  corduroys,  —  who  is  making  funny  faces  at  me  across  the 
room,  at  which  some  other  little  boys  burst  out  laughing. 
But  the  infants  on  the  dolls'-benches,  at  the  other  end,  are 
the  best  fun.  There  they  are  —  three,  four,  five  years  old  — 
whispering  and  chattering,  and  tumbling  over  one  another. 
Sometimes  one  infant  falls  suddenly  forward,  with  its  nose 
upon  the  table,  and  stops  there  quite  contentedly ;  some- 
times another  disappears  entirely  under  the  legs,  and  is 
tugged  up  by  its  neighbors.  A  certain  number  of  the  in- 
fants have  their  dinner  every  day,  the  mistress  tells  me. 

Mrs. has  said  so,  and  hers  is  the  kind  hand  which  has 

provided  for  all  these  young  ones  ;  while  a  same  kind  heart 
has  schemed  how  to  shelter,  to  feed,  to  clothe,  to  teach  the 
greatest  number  of  these  hungry  and  cold  and  neglected 
little  children. 

As  I  am  replying  to  the  advances  of  my  young  friend  in 
the  corduroys,  I  suddenly  hear  a  cry  of  "  Ooo  !  ooo  !  ooo !  — 
noo  spoons,  —  noo  spoons,  —  ooo  !  ooo  !  ooo  !  "  and  all  the 
little  hands  stretch  out  eagerly  as  one  of  the  big  girls  goes 
by  with  a  paper  of  shining  metal  spoons.  By  this  time  the 
basins  of  soup  are  travelling  round,  with  hunches  of  home- 
made bread.  "  The  infants  are  to  have  pudding  first,"  says 
the  mistress,  coming  forward ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  more 
all  the  little  birds  are  busy  pecking  at  their  bread  and  pud- 
ding, of  which  they  take  up  very  small  mouthfuls,  in  very 
big  spoons,  and  let  a  good  deal  slobber  down  over  their 
pinafores. 

One  little  curly-haired  boy,  with  a  very  grave  face,  was 
eating  pudding  very  slowly  and  solemnly ;  so  I  said  to 
him, — 

u  Do  you  like  pudding  best  ?  " 

Little  Boy.  "  Isss." 
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"  And  can  you  read  ?  " 

Little  Boy.  "  Isss." 

«  And  write  ?  " 

Little  Boy:  "  Isss." 

"  And  have  you  got  a  sister  ?  " 

Little  Boy.  "  Isss." 

"  And  does  she  wash  your  face  so  nicely  ?  " 

Little  Boy,  extra  solemn.  "  No,  see  is  wite  a  little  girl 
see  is  on'y  four  year  old." 

"  And  how  old  are  you  ?  " 

Little  Boy,  with  great  dignity.  "  /  am  fi'  year  old." 

Then  he  told  me  Mrs.  Willis  "  wassed "  his  face,  and  he 
brought  his  sister  to  school. 

"  Where  is  your  sister  ?  "  says  the  mistress,  going  by. 

But  four-years  was  not  forthcoming. 

"  I  s'pose  see  has  wait  home,"  says  the  child,  and  goes  on 
with  his  pudding. 

This  little  pair  are  orphans  out  of  the  workhouse,  Mrs. 

K told  me.     But  somebody  pays  Mrs.  Willis  for  their 

keep. 

There  was  another  funny  little  tiling,  very  small,  sitting 
between  two  bigger  boys,  to  whom  I  said,  — 

"  Are  you  a  little  boy  or  a  little  girl  ?  " 

"  Little  dirl,"  says  this  baby,  quite  confidently. 

"  No,  you  ain't,"  cries  the  left-hand  neighbor,  very  much 
excited. 

"  Yes,  she  is,"  says  right-hand  neighbor. 

And  then  three  or  four  more  join  in,  each  taking  a  differ- 
ent view  of  the  question.  All  this  time  corduroys  is  still 
grinning  and  making  faces  in  his  comer.  I  admire  his  brass 
buttons,  upon  which  three  or  four  more  children  instantly 
crowd  round  to  look  at  them.  One  is  a  poor  little  deformed 
fellow,  to  whom  buttons  would  be  of  very  little  use.  He  is 
in  quite  worn  and  ragged  clothes  :  he  looks  as  pale  and  thin 
almost  as  that  poor  girl  I  first  noticed  He  has  no  mother 
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he  and  his  brother  live  alone  with  their  father,  who  is  out  all 
day,  and  the  children  have  to  do  everything  for  themselves. 
The  young  ones  here  who  have  no  mothers  seem  by  far  the 
worst  off.  This  little  deformed  boy,  poor  as  he  is,  finds 
something  to  give  away.  Presently  I  see  him  scrambling 
over  the  backs  of  the  others,  and  feeding  them  with  small 
shreds  of  meat,  which  he  takes  out  of  his  soup  with  his 
grubby  little  fingers,  and  which  one  little  boy,  called  Thomp- 
son, is  eating  with  immense  relish.  Mrs.  K here  comes 

up,  and  says  that  those  who  are  hungry  are  to  have  some 
more.  Thompson  has  some  more,  and  so  does  another  rosy 
little  fellow ;  but  the  others  have  hardly  finished  what  was 
first  given  them,  and  the  very  little  ones  send  off  their  pud- 
ding half  eaten,  and  ask  for  soup.  The  mistresses  here  are 
quite  touchingly  kind  and  thoughtful.  I  did  not  hear  a  sharp 
tone.  All  the  children  seemed  at  home,  and  happy,  and 
gently  dealt  with.  However  cruelly  want  and  care  and 
harshness  haunt  their  own  homes,  here  at  least  there  are 
only  kind  words  and  comfort  for  these  poor  little  pilgrims 

whose  toil  has  begun  so  early.     Mrs. told  me  once, 

that  often  in  winter  time  these  children  come  barefooted 
through  the  snow,  and  so  cold  and  hungry  that  they  have 
fallen  off  their  seats  half  fainting.  We  may  be  sure  that 
Burh  little  sufferers  —  thanks  to  these  Good  Samaritans !  — 
will  be  tenderly  picked  up  and  cared  for.  But,  I  wonder, 
mu.-t  there  always  be  children  in  the  world  hungry  and  de- 
serted ?  and  will  there  never,  out  of  all  the  abundance  of  the 
earth,  be  enough  to  spare  to  content  those  who  want  so  little 
to  make  them  happy  ? 

Mrs. came  in  while  I  was  still  at  the  school,  and 

took  me  over  the  workshops  where  the  elder  boys  learn  to 
carpenter  and  carve.  Scores  of  drawing-rooms  in  Belgravia 
are  bristling  with  the  pretty  little  tables  and  ornaments  these 
young  artificers  design.  A  young  man  with  a  scriptural 
name  superintends  the  work ;  the  boys  are  paid  for  their 
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labor,  anil  send  out  red  velvet  and  twisted  legs,  and  wood 
ornamented  in  a  hundred  devices.  There  is  an  industrial 
class  for  girls,  too.  The  best  and  oldest  are  taken  in,  and 
taught  housework,  and  kitchen-work,  and  sewing.  Even  the 
fathers  and  mothers  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  good  tilings, 
and  are  invited  to  tea  sometimes,  and  amused  in  the  evening 
with  magic-lanterns,  and  conjurers,  and  lecturings.  I  do  not 
dwell  at  greater  length  upon  the  industrial  part  of  these 
schools,  because  I  want  to  speak  of  another  very  similar 
institution  I  went  to  see  another  day. 

On  my  way  thither  I  had  occasion  to  go  through  an  old 
churchyard,  full  of  graves  and  sunshine ;  a  quaint  old  sub- 
urban place,  with  tree-tops  and  old  brick  houses  all  round 
about,  and  ancient  windows  looking  down  upon  the  quiet 
tombstones.  Some  children  were  playing  among  the  graves, 
and  two  rosy  little  girls  in  big  bonnets  were  sitting  demurely 
on  a  stone,  and  grasping  two  babies  that  were  placidly  bask- 
ing in  the  sun.  The  little  girls  look  up  and  grin  as  I  go  by. 
I  would  ask  them  the  way,  only  I  know  they  won't  answer, 
and  so  I  go  on,  out  at  an  old  iron  gate,  with  a  swinging 
lamp,  up  "  Church  Walk "  (so  it  is  written),  and  along  a 
trim  little  terrace,  to  where  a  maid-of-all-work  is  scrubbing 

at  her  steps.     When  I  ask  the  damsel  my  way  to  B 

Street,  she  says  she  "  do-ant  know  B Street,  but  there 's 

Little  Davis  Street  round  the  corner  " ;  and  when  I  say  I  'm 
afraid  Little  Davis  Street  is  no  good  to  me,  she  says,  "  'T  ain't 
Gunter's  Row,  is  it  ?  "  So  I  go  off  in  despair,  and  after  some 
minutes  of  brisk  walking  find  myself  turning  up  the  trim 
little  terrace  again,  where  the  maid-of-all-work  is  still  busy 
at  her  steps.  This  time,  as  we  have  a  sort  of  acquaint- 
ance, I  tell  her  that  I  am  looking  for  a  house  where  girls 
are  taken  in,  and  educated,  and  taught  to  be  housemaids. 
At  which  confidence  she  brightens  up,  and  says,  "  There 's  a 
'ouse  round  the-ar  witli  somethink  wrote  on  the  door,  jest 
where  the  little  boy 's  a-trundlin'  of  his  'oop." 
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And  so,  sure  enough,  following  the  hoop,  I  come  to  an 
old-fashioned  house  in  a  court-yard,  and  ring  at  a  wooden 
door,  on  which  "  Girls'  Industrial  Schools  "  is  painted  up  in 
white  letters. 

A  little  industrious  girl,  in  a  lilac  pinafore,  let  me  in,  with 
a  courtesy. 

"  May  I  come  in  and  see  the  place  ?  "  say  I. 

"  Please,  yes,"  says  she  (another  courtesy).  "  Please,  what 
name?  please  walk  this  way." 

"  This  way "  leads  through  the  court,  where  clothes  are 
hanging  on  lines,  into  a  little  office-room,  where  my  guide 
leaves  me,  with  yet  another  little  courtesy.  In  a  minute  the 
mistress  comes  out  from  the  inner  room.  She  is  a  kind, 
smiling  young  woman,  with  a  fresh  face  and  a  pleasant  man- 
ner. She  takes  me  in,  and  I  see  a  dozen  more  girls  in  lilac 
pinafores  reading  round  a  deal  table.  They  look  mostly 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old.  I  ask  if  this  is  all  the 
school. 

"  No,  not  all,"  the  mistress  says,  counting ;  "  some  are  in 
the  laundry,  and  some  are  not  at  home.  When  they  are 
old  enough,  they  go  out  into  the  neighborhood  to  help  to 
wash,  or  cook,  or  what  not.  Go  on,  girls ! "  and  the  girls 
instantly  begin  to  read  again,  and  the  mistress,  opening  a 
door,  brings  us  out  into  the  passage.  "  We  have  room  for 
twenty-two,"  says  the  little  mistress ;  "  and  we  dress  them, 
and  feed  them,  and  teach  them  as  well  as  we  can.  On 
\v»  i  k-days  they  wear  anything  we  can  find  for  them,  but 
they  have  very  nice  frocks  on  Sundays.  I  never  leave 
them;  I  sit  with  them,  and  sleep  among  them,  and  walk 
with  them  ;  they  are  always  friendly  and  affectionate  to  me 
and  among  themselves,  and  are  very  good  companions." 

In  answer  to  my  questions,  she  said  that  most  of  the 
children  were  put  in  by  friends  who  paid  half  a  crown  a 
week  for  them,  sometimes  the  parents  themselves,  but  they 
could  rarely  afford  it  That  besides  this,  and  what  the  girls 
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could  earn,  £  200  a  year  is  required  for  the  rent  of  the 
house  and  expenses.  "  It  has  always  been  made  up,"  says 
the  mistress, "  but  we  can't  help  being  very  anxious  at  times, 
as  we  have  nothing  certain,  nor  any  regular  subscriptions. 
Won't  you  see  the  laundry  ?  "  she  adds,  opening  a  door. 

In  the  laundry  is  a  steam,  and  a  clatter,  and  irons,  and 
linen,  and  a  little  mangle,  turned  by  two  little  girls,  while 
two  or  three  more  are  busy  ironing  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  washerwoman  with  tucked-up  sleeves ;  piles  of 
shirt-collars  and  handkerchiefs  and  linen  are  lying  on  the 
shelves,  shirts  and  clothes  are  hanging  on  lines  across  the 
room.  The  little  girls  don't  stop,  but  go  on  busily. 

"  Where  is  Mary  Anne  ?  "  says  the  mistress,  with  a  little 
conscious  pride. 

"  There  she  is,  mum,"  says  the  washerwoman,  and  Mary 
Anne  steps  out,  blushing,  from  behind  the  mangle,  with  a 
hot  iron  in  her  hand  and  a  hanging  head. 

"Mary  Anne  is  our  chief  laundry-maid,"  says  the  mis- 
tress, as  we  came  out  into  the  hall  again.  "  For  the  first 
year  I  could  make  nothing  of  her ;  she  was  miserable  in  the 
kitchen,  she  couldn't  bear  housework,  she  wouldn't  learn 
her  lessons.  In  fact,  I  was  quite  unhappy  about  her,  till 
one  day  I  set  her  to  ironing ;  she  took  to  it  instantly,  and 
has  been  quite  cheerful  and  busy  ever  since." 

So  leaving  Mary  Anne  to  her  vocation  in  life,  we  went 
jp-stairs  to  the  dormitories.  The  first  floor  is  let  to  a  lady, 
and  one  of  the  girls  is  chosen  to  wait  upon  her ;  the  second 
floor  is  where  they  sleep,  in  fresh  light. rooms  with  open 
windows  and  sweet  spring  breezes  blowing  in  across  gar- 
dens and  court-yards.  The  place  was  delightfully  trim  and 
fresh  and  peaceful;  the  little  gray-coated  beds  stood  in 
rows,  with  a  basket  at  the  foot  of  each,  and  texts  were 
hanging  up  on  the  wall.  In  the  next  room  stood  a  ward- 
robe full  of  the  girls'  Sunday  clothes,  of  which  one  of  them 
keeps  the  key ;  after  tliis  came  the  mistress's  own  room,  aa 
fresh  and  light  and  well  kept  as  the  rest. 
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These  little  maidens  scrub  and  cook  and  wash  and  sew. 
rhey  make  broth  for  the  poor,  and  puddings.  They  are 
taught  to  read  and  write  and  count,  and  they  learn  geogra- 
phy and  history  as  well.  Many  of  them  come  from  dark, 
unwholesome  alleys  in  the  neighborhood,  —  from  a  dreary 
country  of  dirt  and  crime  and  foul  talk.  In  this  little  con- 
vent all  is  fresh  and  pure,  and  the  sunshine  pours  in  at 
every  window.  I  don't  know  that  the  life  is  very  exciting 
there,  or  that  the  days  spent  at  the  mangle,  or  round  the 
deal  table,  "can  be  very  stirring  ones.  But  surely  they  are 
well  spent,  learning  useful  arts,  and  order  and  modesty  and 
cleanliness.  Think  of  the  cellars  and  slums  from  which 
these  children  come,  and  of  the  quiet  little  haven  where 
they  are  fitted  for  the  struggle  of  life,  and  are  taught  to  be 
good  and  industrious  and  sober  and  honest.  It  is  only  for 
a  year  or  two,  and  then  they  will  go  out  into  the  world 
again,  —  into  a  world,  indeed,  of  which  we  know  but  little, 
—  a  world  of  cooks  and  kitchen-maids  and  general  servants. 
I  daresay  these  little  industrious  girls,  sitting  round  that 
table  and  spelling  out  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  this  sunny 
afternoon,  are  longing  and  wistfully  thinking  about  that 
wondrous  coming  time.  Meanwhile  the  quiet  hour  goes  by. 
I  say  farewell  to  the  kind,  smiling  mistress ;  Mary  Anne  is 
still  busy  among  her  irons;  I  hear  the  mangle  click  as  I 
pass,  and  the  wooden  door  opens  to  let  me  out. 

In  another  old  house,  standing  in  a  deserted  old  square 
near  the  city,  there  is  a  school  which  interested  me  as 
much  as  any  of  those  I  have  come  across,  —  a  school  for 
little  Jewish  boys  and  girls.  We  find  a  tranquil,  roomy  old 
house,  with  light  windows  looking  out  into  the  quiet  square 
with  its  ancient  garden  ;  a  carved  staircase ;  a  little  hall 
paved  with  black  and  white  mosaic,  whence  two  doors  lead 
respectively  to  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  schools.  Presently  a 
little  girl  unlocks  one  of  these  doors,  and  runs  up  before  us 
into  the  school-room,  —  a  long,  well-lighted  room  full  of  other 
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little  girls  busy  at  their  desks  :  little  Hebrew  maidens  with 
Oriental  faces,  who  look  up  at  us  as  we  come  in.  This  is 

always  rather  an  alarming  moment ;  but  Dr. ,  who  knows 

the  children,  comes  kindly  to  our  help,  and  begins  to  tell  us 
about  the  school.  "  It  is  an  experiment,"  he  says,  "  a^id 
one  which  has  answered  admirably  well.  Any  children  are 
admitted,  Christians  as  well  as  Jews ;  and  none  come  with- 
out paying  something  every  week,  twopence  or  threepence, 
as  they  can  afford,  for  many  of  them  belong  to  the  very 
poorest  of  the  Jewish  community.  They  receive  a  very 
high  class  of  education."  (When  I  presently  see  what  they 
are  doing,  and  hear  the  questions  they  can  answer,  I  begin 
to  feel  a  very  great  respect  for  these  little  bits  of  girls  in 
pinafores,  and  for  the  people  who  are  experimenting  on 
them.)  "  But  the  chief  aim  of  the  school  is  to  teach 
them  to  help  themselves,  and  to  inculcate  an  honest  self- 
dependence  and  independence."  And,  indeed,  as  I  look  at 
them,  I  cannot  but  be  struck  with  a  certain  air  of  re- 
spectability and  uprightness  among  these  little  creatures, 
as  they  sit  there,  so  self-possessed,  keen-eyed,  well-mannered. 
"  Could  you  give  them  a  parsing  lesson  ?  "  the  doctor  asks 
the  schoolmistress,  who  shakes  her  head,  and  says  it  is  their 
day  for  arithmetic,  and  she  may  not  interrupt  the  order  of 
their  studies ;  but  that  they  may  answer  any  questions  the 
doctor  likes  to  put  to  them. 

Quite  little  things,  with  their  hair  in  curls,  can  tell  you 
about  tons  and  hundredweights,  and  how  many  horses  it 
would  take  to  draw  a  ton,  and  how  many  little  girls  to  draw 
two  thirds  of  a  ton,  if  so  many  little  girls  went  to  a  horse ; 
and  if  a  horse  were  added,  or  a  horse  taken  away,  or  two 
eighths  of  the  little  girls,  or  three  fourths  of  the  horse,  or 
one  sixth  of  the  ton,  —  until  the  room  begins  to  spin 
breathlessly  round  and  round,  and  I  am  left  ever  so  far 
behindhand. 

"  Is  avoirdupois  an  English  word  ? "     Up  goes  a  little 
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hand,  with  fingers  working  eagerly,  and  a  pretty  little 
creature,  wLh  long  black  hair  and  a  necklace,  cries  out  that 
it  is  French,  and  means,  have  weight. 

Then  the  doctor  asks  about  early  English  history,  and  the 
hands  still  go  up,  and  they  know  all  about  it ;  and  so  they 
do  about  civilization,  and  despotism,  and  charters,  and  Picta 
and  Scots,  and  dynasties,  and  early  lawgivers,  and  coloniza- 
tion, and  reformation. 

"Who  was  Martin  Luther?  Why  did  he  leave  the 
Catholic  Church  ?  What  were  indulgences  ?  " 

"  You  gave  the  Pope  lots  of  money,  sir,  and  he  gave  you 
dispensations."  This  was  from  our  little  portress. 

There  was  another  little  shrimp  of  a  thing,  with  wonder- 
ful, long-slit,  flashing  eyes,  who  could  answer  anything 
almost,  and  whom  the  other  little  girls  accordingly  brought 
forw;ird  in  triumph  from  a  back  row. 

"  Give  me  an  instance  of  a  free  country  ?  "  asks  the  tired 
questioner. 

M  England,  sir  ! "  cry  the  little  girls  in  a  shout. 

"  And  now  of  a  country  which  is  not  free." 

"America,"  cry  two  little  voices;  and  then  one  adds, 
"  Because  there  are  slaves,  sir."  "  And  France,"  says  a 
third  ;  "  and  we  have  seen  the  emperor  in  the  picture- 
shops." 

As  I  listen  to  them,  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  many  of 
our  little  Christians  were  taught  to  be  as  independent  and 
self-respecting  in  their  dealings  with  the  grown-up  people 
who  come  to  look  at  them.  One  would  fancy  that  servility 
was  a  sacred  institution,  we  cling  to  it  so  fondly.  We  seem 
to  expect  an  absurd  amount  of  respect  from  our  inferiors  ; 
we  are  ready  to  pay  back  just  as  much  to  those  above  us  in 
station  :  and  hence  I  think,  notwithstanding  all  the  kindness 
of  heart,  all  the  well-meant  and  well-spent  exertion  we  see 
in  the  world,  there  is  often  too  great  an  inequality  between 
tliu-i-  who  teach  and  those  who  would  learn,  those  who  give 
and  those  whose  harder  part  it  is  to  receive. 
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"We  were  quite  sorry  at  last  when  the  doctor  made  a  little 
bow,  and  said,  "  Good  morning,  young  ladies,"  quite  politely, 
to  his  pupils.  It  was  too  late  to  stop  and  talk  to  the  little 
boys  down  below,  but  we  went  for  a  minute  into  an  inner 
room  out  of  the  large  boys'  school-room,  and  there  we  found 
half  a  dozen  little  men,  with  their  hats  on  their  heads,  sitting 
on  their  benches,  reading  the  Psalms  in  Hebrew ;  and  so  we 
stood,  for  this  minute  before  we  came  away,  listening  to 
David's  words  spoken  in  David's  tongue,  and  ringing  rather 
sadly  in  the  boys'  touching  childish  voice. 

But  this  is  not  by  any  means  the  principal  school  which 
the  Jews  have  established  in  London.  Deep  in  the  heart 
of  the  city, — beyond  St.  Paul's,  —  beyond  the  Cattle 
Market,  with  its  countless  pens,  —  beyond  Finsbury  Square, 
and  the  narrow  Barbican,  —  travelling  on  through  a  dirty, 
close,  thickly  peopled  region,  you  come  to  Bell  Lane,  in 
Spitulfields.  And  here  you  may  step  in  at  a  door  and  sud- 
denly find  yourself  in  a  wonderful  country,  in  the  midst  of 
an  unknown  people,  in  a  great  hall  sounding  with  the  voices 
of  hundreds  of  Jewish  children.  I  know  not  if  it  is  always 
so,  or  if  this  great  assemblage  is  only  temporary,  during  the 
preparation  for  the  Passover,  but  all  along  the  sides  of  this 
great  room  were  curtained  divisions,  and  classes  sitting 
divided,  busy  at  their  tasks,  and  children  upon  children  as 
far  as  you  could  see ;  and  somehow  as  you  look  you  almost 
see,  not  these  children  only,  but  their  forefathers,  the  Chil- 
dren of  Israel,  camping  in  their  tents,  as  they  camped  at 
Succoth,  when  they  fled  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  and  the 
house  of  bondage.  Some  of  these  here  present  to-day  are 
still  flying  from  the  house  of  bondage ;  many  of  them  are 
the  children  of  Poles  and  Russians  and  Hungarians,  who 
have  escaped  over  here  to  avoid  conscription,  and  who  arrive 
destitute  and  in  great  misery.  But  to  be  friendless,  and  in 
want,  and  poverty-stricken  is  the  best  recommendation  for 
admission  to  this  noble  charity.  And  here,  as  elsewhere, 
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any  one  who  comes  to  the  door  is  taken  in,  Christian  as 
well  as  Jew. 

I  have  before  me  now  the  Report  for  the  year  5619 
(1858),  during  which  1,800  children  have  come  to  these 
schools  daily.  10,000  in  all  have  been  admitted  since  the 
foundation  of  the  school.  The  working  alone  of  the  estab- 
lishment —  salaries,  repairs,  books,  laundresses,  &c.  — 
amounts  to  more  than  £  2,000  a  year.  Of  this  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  goes  in  salaries  to  its  officers,  of  whom  I 
count  more  than  fifty  in  the  first  page  of  the  pamphlet. 
"£12  to  a  man  for  washing  boys,"  is  surely  well-spent 
money;  "£3  to  a  beadle,  £14  for  brooms  and  brushes, 
£l  19*.  6cL  for  repair  of  clocks,"  are  among  the  items. 
The  annual  subscriptions  are  under  £  500,  and  the  very 
existence  of  the  place  (so  says  the  Report)  depends  on 
voluntary  offerings  at  the  anniversary.  That  some  of  these 
gifts  come  in  with  splendid  generosity  I  need  scarcely  say. 
Clothing  for  the  whole  school  arrives  at  Easter,  once  a  year, 
and  I  saw  great  bales  of  boots  for  the  boys  waiting  to  be 
unpacked  in  their  school-room.  Tailors  and  shoemakers 
come  and  take  measurings  beforehand,  so  that  everybody 
gets  his  own.  To-day,  these  artists  having  retired,  car- 
penters and  bricklayers  are  at  work  all  about  the  place,  and 
the  great  boys'  school,  which  is  larger  still  than  the  girls',  is 
necessarily  empty,  —  except  that  a  group  of  teachers,  and 
monitors  are  standing  in  one  corner  talking  and  whisper- 
ing together.  The  head-master,  with  a  black  beard,  comes 
down  from  a  high  desk  in  an  inner  room,  and  tells  us  about 
tlic  place,  —  about  the  cleverness  of  the  children,  and  the 
scholarship  lately  founded ;  how  well  many  of  the  boys  turn 
out  in  after  life,  and  for  what  good  positions  they  are  fitted 
by  tlie  education  they  are  able  to  receive  here ;  —  "  though 
Jews,"  he  said,  "are  debarred  by  their  religious  require- 
ments from  two  thirds  of  the  employments  which  Christians 
are  able  to  fill.  Masters  cannot  afford  to  employ  workmen 
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who  can  only  give  their  time  from  Monday  to  Friday  after- 
noon. There  are,  therefore,  only  a  very  limited  number  of 
occupations  open  to  us.  Some  of  our  boys  rise  to  be  min- 
isters, and  many  become  teachers  here,  in  which  case  gov- 
ernment allows  them  a  certain  portion  of  their  salary." 

The  head-mistress  in  the  girls'  school  was  not  less  kind 
and  ready  to  answer  our  questions.  During  the  winter 
mornings,  hot  bread-and-milk  are  given  out  to  any  girl  who 
chooses  to  ask  for  it,  but  only  about  a  hundred  come  for- 
ward, of  the  very  hungriest  and  poorest.  When  we  came 

away  from  Square  a  day  before,  we  had  begun  to 

think  that  all  poor  Jews  were  well  and  warmly  clad,  and 
had  time  to  curl  their  hair  and  to  look  clean  and  prosperous 
and  respectable,  but  here,  alas !  comes  the  old  story  of  want 
and  sorrow  and  neglect.  What  are  these  brown,  lean,  wan 
little  figures,  in  loose  gowns  falling  from  their  shoulders,  — 
black  eyes,  fuzzy,  unkempt  hair,  strange  bead  necklaces  round 
their  throats  and  ear-rings  in  their  ears  ?  I  fancied  these 
must  be  the  Poles  and  Russians ;  but  when  I  spoke  to  one 
of  them,  she  smiled,  and  answered  very  nicely,  in  perfectly 
good  English,  and  told  me  she  liked  writing  best  of  all,  and 
showed  me  a  copy  very  neat,  even,  and  legible. 

Whole  classes  seemed  busy  sewing  at  lilac  pinafores, 
which  are,  I  suppose,  a  great  national  institution;  others 
were  ciphering  and  calling  out  the  figures  as  the  mistress 
chalked  the  sum  upon  a  slate.  Hebrew  alphabets  and  sen- 
tences were  hanging  up  upon  the  walls.  All  these  little 
Hebrew  maidens  learn  the  language  of  their  nation. 

In  the  infant-school,  a  very  fat  little  pouting  baby,  with 
dark  eyes,  and  a  little  hook-nose  and  curly  locks,  and  a  blue 
necklace,  and  funny  ear-rings  in  her  little  rosy  ears,  came 
forward,  grasping  one  of  the  mistresses'  fingers. 

"  This  is  a  good  little  girl,"  said  that  lady,  "  who  knows 
her  alphabet  in  Hebrew  and  in  English." 

And  the  little  girl  looks  up  very  solemn,  as  children 
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do,  to  whom  everything  is  of  vast  importance,  and  each 
little  incident  a  great  new  fact.  The  infant-schools  do 
not  make  part  of  the  Bell  Lane  Establishment,  though 
they  are  connected  with  it,  and  the  children,  as  they  grow 
up,  and  are  infants  no  longer,  draft  off  into  the  great  free- 
school. 

The  infant-school  is  a  light,  new  building  close  by,  with 
arcaded  play-grounds,  and  plenty  of  light  and  air  and 
freshness,  though  it  stands  in  this  dreary,  grimy  region.  As 
we  come  into  the  school-rooms  we  find,  piled  up  on  steps  at 
either  end,  great  living  heaps  of  little  infants,  swaying,  kick- 
ing, shouting  for  their  dinner,  beating  .aimlessly  about  with 
little  legs  and  arms.  Little  Jew  babies  are  uncommonly 
like  little  Christians ;  just  as  funny,  as  hungry,  as  helpless, 
and  happy  now  that  the  bowls  of  food  come  steaming  in. 
One,  two,  three,  four,  five  little  cook-boys,  in  white  jackets 
and  caps  and  aprons,  appear  in  a  line,  with  trays  upon 
their  heads,  like  the  processions  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights ; 
and  as  each  cook-boy  appears,  the  children  cheer,  and  the 
potatoes  steam  hotter  and  hotter,  and  the  mistresses  begin 
to  ladle  them  out. 

Rice  and  brown  potatoes  is  the  manna  given  twice  a 
week  to  these  hungry  little  Israelites.  I  rather  wish  for 
the  soup  and  pudding  certain  small  Christians  are  gobbling 
up  just  about  this  time  in  another  corner  of  London ;  but 
this  is  but  a  halfpenny-worth,  while  the  other  meal  costs  a 
penny.  You  may  count  by  hundreds  here,  instead  of  by 
tens ;  and  I  don't  think  there  would  be  so  much  shouting  at 
the  little  cook-boys  if  these  hungry  little  beaks  were  not 
eager  for  their  food.  I  was  introduced  to  one  little  boy 
here,  who  seemed  to  be  very  much  looked  up  to  by  hia 
companions  because  he  had  one  long  curl  right  along  the 
top  of  his  head.  As  we  were  busy  talking  to  him,  a 
number  of  little  things  sitting  on  the  floor  were  busy  strok- 
ing and  feeling  with  little  gentle  fingers  the  soft  edges  of  a 
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coat  one  of  us  had  on,  and  the  silk  dress  of  a  lady  who  was 
present. 

The  lady  who  takes  chief  charge  of  these  400  babies 
told  us  how  the  mothers  as  well  as  the  children  got  assist- 
ance here  in  many  ways,  sometimes  coming  for  advice, 
sometimes  for  small  loans  of  money,  which  they  always 
faithfully  repay.  She  also  showed  us  letters  from  some  of 
the  boys  who  have  left  and  prospered  in  life.  One  from  a 
youth  who  has  lately  been  elected  alderman  in  some  distant 
colony.  She  took  us  into  a  class-room  and  gave  a  lesson  to 
some  twenty  little  creatures,  while,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  all 
the  380  others  were  tapping  at  the  door,  and  begging  to  be 
let  in.  It  was  an  object-,  and  then  a  scripture-lesson,  and 
given  with  the  help  of  old  familiar  pictures.  There  was 
Abraham  with  his  beard,  and  Isaac  and  the  ram,  hanging 
up  against  the  wall ;  there  was  Moses,  and  the  Egyptians, 
and  Joseph,  and  the  sack  and  the  brethren,  somewhat  out 
of  drawing.  All  these  old  friends  gave  one  quite  a  homely 
feeling,  and  seemed  to  hold  out  friendly  hands  to  us 
strangers  and  Philistines,  standing  within  the  gates  of  the 
chosen  people. 

Before  we  came  away  the  mistress  opened  a  door  and 
showed  us  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  touching  sights  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  was  the  arcaded  play-ground  full  of 
happy,  shouting,  tumbling,  scrambling  little  creatures :  little 
tumbled-down  ones  kicking  and  shouting  on  the  ground, 
absurd  toddling  races  going  on,  whole  files  of  little  things 
wandering  up  and  down  with  their  arms  round  one  another's 
necks:  a  happy,  friendly  little  multitude  indeed:  a  sight 
good  for  sore  eyes. 

And  so  I  suppose  people  of  all  nations  and  religions  love 
and  tend  their  little  ones,  and  watch  and  yearn  over  them. 
I  have  seen  little  Catholics  cared  for  by  kind  nuns  with 
wistful  tenderness,  as  the  young  ones  came  clinging  to  their 
black  vails  and  playing  with  their  chaplets ;  —  little  High- 
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Church  maidens  growing  up  rosy  and  happy  amid  crosses 
and  medieval  texts,  and  chants,  and  dinners  of  fish,  and 
kind  and  melancholy  ladies  in  close  caps  and  loose-cut 
dresses ;  —  little  Low-Church  children  smiling  and  dropping 
courtesies  as  they  see  the  Rev.  Mr.  Faith-in-grace  coming 
up  the  lane  with  tracts  in  his  big  pockets  about  pious  ne- 
groes, and  broken  vessels,  and  devouring  worms,  and  I 
dare  say  pennies  and  sugar-plums  as  well. 

Who  has  not  seen  and  noted  these  things,  and  blessed, 
with  a  thankful,  humble  heart,  that  fatherly  Providence 
which  has  sent  this  pure  and  tender  religion  of  little  chil- 
dren to  all  creeds  and  to  all  the  world? 


ANDANTE. 

BEETHOVEN'S    SIXTH   SYMPHONY. 
BY  A.  WEST. 

SOUNDING  above  the  warring  of  the  years, 
Over  their  stretch  of  toils,  and  pains,  and  fears, 
Comes  the  well-loved  refrain, 
That  ancient  voice  again. 

Sweeter  than  when  beside  the  river's  marge 
"We  lay  and  watched,  like  Innocence  at  large, 

The  changeful  waters  flow, 

Speaks  this  brave  music  now. 

Tender  as  sunlight  upon  childhood's  head, 
Serene  as  moonlight  upon  childhood's  bed, 

Comes  the  remembered  power 

Of  that  forgotten  hour. 

The  little  brook  with  merry  voice  and  low, 

The  gentle  ripples  rippling  far  below, 
Talked  with  no  idle  voice, 
Though  idling  were  their  choice. 

Now  through  the  tumult  and  the  pride  of  life, 
Gentler,  yet  firmly  soothing  all  its  strife, 

Nature  draws  near  once  more, 

And  knocks  at  the  world's  door. 

She  walks  within  her  wild,  harmonious  maze, 
Evolving  melodies  from  doubt  and  haze, 

And  leaves  us  freed  from  care, 

Like  children  standing  there. 


ON    DREAMS. 

BY  SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE. 


HALF  our  days  we  pass  in  the  shadow  of  the  earlh ; 
and  the  brother  of  death  exacteth  a  third  part  of  our 
lives.  A  good  part  of  our  sleep  is  peered  out  with  visions 
and  fantastical  objects,  wherein  we  are  confessedly  deceived. 
The  day  supplieth  us  with  truths ;  the  night,  with  fictions 
and  falsehoods,  which  uncomfortably  divide  the  natural  ac- 
count of  our  beings.  And,  therefore,  having  passed  the  day 
in  sober  labors  and  rational  inquiries  of  truth,  we  are  faiu 
to  betake  ourselves  unto  such  a  state  of  being,  wherein  the 
soberest  heads  have  acted  all  the  monstrosities  of  melancholy, 
and  which  unto  open  eyes  are  no  better  than  folly  and  mad- 
ness. 

Pappy  are  they  that  go  to  bed  with  grand  music,  like 
Pythagoras,  or  have  ways  to  compose  the  fantastical  spirit, 
whose  unruly  wanderings  take  off  inward  sleep,  filling  our 
heads  with  St.  Anthony's  visions,  and  the  dreams  of  Lipara 
in  the  sober  chambers  of  rest 

Virtuous  thoughts  of  the  day  lay  up  good  treasures  for 
the  night;  whereby  the  impressions  of  imaginary  forms 
arise  into  sober  similitudes,  acceptable  unto  our  slumbering 
selves  and  preparatory  unto  divine  impressions.  Hereby 
Solomon's  sleep  was  happy.  Thus  prepared,  Jacob  might 
well  dream  of  angels  upon  a  pillow  of  stone.  And  the  best 
sleep  of  Adam  might  be  the  best  of  any  after.* 

•  the  but  deep  of  Adam,  £c.]    The  only  sleep  of  Adam  recorded  is  that 
which  God  caused  to  fall  upon  him,  and  which  resulted  in  the  creation 
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That  there  should  be  divine  dreams  seems  unreasonably 
doubted  by  Aristotle.  That  there  are  demoniacal  dreams 
we  have  little  reason  to  doubt.  Why  may  there  not  be 
angelical  ?  If  there  be  guardian  spirits,  they  may  not  be 
inactively  about  us  in  sleep  ;  but  may  sometimes  order  our 
dreams  :  and  many  strange  hints,  instigations,  or  discourses, 
which  are  so  amazing  unto  us,  may  arise  from  such  founda- 
tions. 

But  the  phantasms  of  sleep  do  commonly  walk  in  the 
great  road  of  natural  and  animal  dreams,  wherein  the 
thoughts  or  actions  of  the  day  are  acted  over  and  echoed 
in  the  night.  Who  can  therefore  wonder  that  Chrysostom 
should  dream  of  St.  Paul,  who  daily  read  his  epistles ;  or 
that  Cardan,  whose  head  was  so  taken  up  about  the  stars, 
should  dream  that  his  soul  was  in  the  moon  !  Pious  per- 
sons, whose  thoughts  are  daily  busied  about  heaven,  and  the 
blessed  state  thereof,  can  hardly  escape  the  nightly  phan- 
tasms of  it,  which  though  sometimes  taken  for  illuminations, 
or  divine  dreams,  yet  rightly  perpended  may  prove  but 
animal  visions,  and  natural  night-scenes  of  their  awaking 
contemplations. 

Many  dreams  are  made  out  by  sagacious  exposition,  and 
from  the  signature  of  their  subjects  ;  carrying  their  interpre- 
tation in  their  fundamental  sense  and  mystery  of  similitude, 
whereby  he  that  understands  upon  what  natural  fundamental 
every  notion  dependeth  may,  by  symbolical  adaptation,  hold 
a  ready  way  to  read  the  characters  of  Morpheus.  In  dreams 
of  such  a  nature,  Artemidorus,  Achmet,  and  Astrampsichus, 
from  Greek,  Egyptian,  and  Arabian  oneiro-criticism,  may 
hint  some  interpretation  ;  who,  wliile  we  read  of  a  ladder  in 
Jacob's  dream,  will  tell  us  that  ladders  and  scalary  ascents 
signify  preferment;  and  while  we  consider  the  dream  of 
Pharaoh,  do  teach  us  that  rivers  overflowing  speak  plenty, 

of  woman.    It  does  not  very  clearly  appear  whether  Sir  Thomas  calls  it 
the  best  sleep  of  Adam  in  allusion  to  its  origin  or  its  result. 
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lean  oxen,  famine  and  scarcity ;  and  therefore  it  was  but 
reasonable  in  Pharaoh  to  demand  the  interpretation  from 
his  magicians,  who,  being  Egyptians,  should  have  been  \\fll 
versed  in  symbols  and  the  hieroglyphical  notions  of  things. 
The  greatest  tyrant  in  such  divinations  was  Nabuchodonosor, 
while,  besides  the  interpretation,  he  demanded  the  dream 
itself;  which  being  probably  determined  by  divine  immission, 
might  escape  the  common  road  of  phantasms,  that  might  have 
been  traced  by  Satan. 

When  Alexander,  going  to  besiege  Tyre,  dreamt  of  a 
Satyr,  it  was  no  hard  exposition  for  a  Grecian  to  say,  "  Tyre 
will  be  tliine."  He  that  dreamed  that  he  saw  his  father 
washed  by  Jupiter  and  anointed  by  the  sun,  had  cause  to 
fear  that  he  might  be  crucified,  whereby  his  body  would  be 
washed  by  the  rain,  and  drop  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The 
dream  of  Vespasian  was  of  harder  exposition  ;  as  also  that 
of  the  Emperor  Mauritius,  concerning  his  successor  Phocas. 
And  a  man  might  have  been  hard  put  to  it  to  interpret  the 
language  of  JEsculapius,  when  to  a  consumptive  person  he 
held  forth  his  fingers  ;  implying  thereby  that  his  cure  lay  in 
dates,  from  the  homonomy  of  the  Greek,  which  signifies 
dates  and  fingers. 

We  owe  unto  dreams  that  Galen  was  a  physician,  Dion 
an  historian,  and  that  the  world  hath  seen  some  notable 
pieces  of  Cardan  ;  yet,  he  that  should  order  his  affairs  by 
dreams,  or  make  the  night  a  rule  unto  the  day,  might  be 
ridiculously  deluded ;  wherein  Cicero  is  much  to  be  pitied, 
who  having  excellently  discoursed  of  the  vanity  of  dreams, 
was  yet  undone  by  the  flattery  of  his  own,  which  urged  him 
to  apply  himself  unto  Augustus. 

However  dreams  may  be  fallacious  concerning  outward 
events,  yet  may  they  be  truly  significant  at  home ;  and 
whereby  we  may  more  sensibly  understand  ourselves.  Men 
act  in  sleep  with  some  conformity  unto  their  awaked  senses ; 
and  consolations  or  discouragements  may  be  drawn  from 
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dreams  which  intimately  tell  us  ourselves.  Luther  was  not 
like  to  fear  a  spirit  in  the  night,  when  such  an  apparition 
would  not  terrify  him  in  the  day.  Alexander  would  hardly 
have  run  away  in  the  sharpest  combats  of  sleep,  nor  Demos- 
thenes have  stood  stoutly  to  it,  who  was  scarce  able  to  do  it 
in  his  prepared  senses. 

Persons  of  radical  integrity  will  not  easily  be  perverted 
in  their  dreams,  nor  noble  minds  do  pitiful  things  hi  sleep. 
Crasaus  would  have  hardly  been  bountiful  hi  a  dream,  whose 
fist  was  so  close  awake.  But  a  man  might  have  lived  all  his 
life  upon  the  sleeping  hand  of  Antonius.* 

There  is  an  art  to  make  dreams,  as  well  as  their  interpre- 
tations ;  and  physicians  will  tell  us  that  some  food  makes 
turbulent,  some  gives  quiet  dreams.  Cato,  who  doated  upon 
cabbage,  might  find  the  crude  effects  thereof  in  his  sleep ; 
wherein  the  Egyptians  might  find  some  advantage  by  their 
superstitious  abstinence  from  onions.  Pythagoras  might 
have  piad]  calmer  sleeps,  if  he  [had]  totally  abstained 
from  beans.  Even  Daniel,  the  great  interpreter  of  dreams, 
in  his  leguminous  diet  seems  to  have  chosen  no  advanta- 
geous food  for  quiet  sleeps,  according  to  Grecian  physic. 

To  add  unto  the  delusion  of  dreams,  the  fantastical  ob- 
jects seem  greater  than  they  are ;  and  being  beheld  hi  the 
vaporous  state  of  sleep,  enlarge  their  diameters  unto  us ; 
whereby  it  may  prove  more  easy  to  dream  of  giants  than 
pygmies.  Democritus  might  seldom  dream  of  atoms,  who 
so  often  thought  of  them.  He  almost  might  dream  himself 
a  bubble  extending  unto  the  eighth  sphere.  A  little  water 
makes  a  sea ;  a  small  puff  of  wind  a  tempest.  A  grain  of 
sulphur  kindled  hi  the  blood  may  make  a  flame  like  JEtna ; 
and  a  small  spark  in  the  bowels  of  Olympias  a  lightning 
over  all  the  chamber. 

•  dupmgluad ofAntcmm*.]  Who  awake  was  apt**a»dtd and  liberal, 
in  contrast  with  the  tkte^uUdmen  of  Crassos,  and  therefore  would  her* 

in  his  dreams. 
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.But,  beside  these  innocent  delusions,  there  is  a  sinful  state 
of  dreams.  Death  alone,  not  sleep,  is  able  to  put  an  end  unto 
gin ;  and  there  may  be  a  night-book  of  our  iniquities ;  for 
beside  the  transgressions  of  the  day,  casuists  will  tell  us  of 
mortal  sins  in  dreams,  arising  from  evfl  precogitations ;  mean- 
while human  law  regards  not  noctambulos ;  and  if  a  night- 
walker  should  break  his  neck,  or  kill  a  man,  takes  no  notice 
of  it. 

Dionysius  was  absurdly  tyrannical  to  kill  a  man  for  dream- 
ing that  he  had  killed  him ;  and  really  to  take  away  his  life, 
who  had  but  fantastically  taken  away  bis.  T^mi*  was  ridicu- 
lously unjust  to  sue  a  young  man  for  a  reward,  who  had 
confessed  that  pleasure  from  her  in  a  dream  which  she  had 
denied  unto  his  awaking  senses:  conceiving  that  she  had 
merited  somewhat  from  his  fantastical  fruition  and  shadow 
of  herself.  If  there  be  such  debts,  we  owe  deeply  unto 
sympathies ;  but  the  common  spirit  of  the  world  must  be 
ready  in  such  arrearages. 

If  some  have  swooned,  they  may  have  also  died  in  dreams, 
since  death  is  but  a  confirmed  swooning.  Whether  Plato 
died  in  a  dream,  as-some  deliver,  he  must  rise  again  to 
inform  us.  That  some  have  never  dreamed  is  as  improbable 
as  that  some  have  never  laughed.  That  children  dream  not 
the  first  half-year ;  that  men  dream  not  in  some  countries, 
with  many  more,  are  unto  me  sick  men's  dreams ;  dreams 
out  of  the  ivory  gate,*  and  visions  before  midnight. 

•  At  itory  fate.]    The  poeto  (oppoM  two  gates  of  deep,  the  OH  of 
bom,  from  which  trae  dream*  proceed;  the  other  of  irorr,  which  m* 
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BY  CHRISTINA  ROSSETTL 


MORNING  and  evening 
Maids  heard  the  goblins  cry 
"  Come  buy  our  orchard  fruits, 
Come  buy,  come  buy : 
Apples  and  quinces, 
Lemons  and  oranges, 
Plump  unpecked  cherries, 
Melons  and  raspberries, 
Bloom-down-cheeked  peaches, 
Swart-headed  mulberries, 
Wild  free-born  cranberries, 
Crab-apples,  dewberries, 
Pine-apples,  blackberries, 
Apricots,  strawberries ;  — 
All  ripe  together 
In  summer  weather,  — 
Morns  that  pass  by, 
Fair  eves  that  fly  ; 
Come  buy,  come  buy : 
Our  grapes  fresh  from  the  vine, 
Pomegranates  full  and  fine, 
Dates  and  sharp  bullaces, 
Rare  pears  and  greengages, 
Damsons  and  bilberries, 
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Taste  them  and  try : 

Currants  and  gooseberries, 

Bright-fire-like  barberries,  % 

Figs  to  fill  your  mouth, 

Citrons  from  the  South, 

Sweet  to  tongue  and  sound  to  eye ; 

Come  buy,  come  buy." 

Evening  by  evening 
Among  the  brookside  rushes, 
Laura  bowed  her  head  to  hear, 
Lizzie  veiled  her  blushes : 
Crouching  close  together 
In  the  cooling  weather, 
With  clasping  arms  and  cautioning  lips, 
With  tingling  cheeks  and  finger  tips. 
"  Lie  close,"  Laura  said, 
Pricking  up  her  golden  head : 
"  We  must  not  look  at  goblin  men, 
We  must  not  buy  their  fruits  : 
Who  knows  upon  what  soil  they  fed 
Their  hungry,  thirsty  roots  ?  " 
"  Come  buy,"  call  the  goblins, 
Hobbling  down  the  glen. 
"  Oh,"  cried.  Lizzie,  "  Laura,  Laura, 
You  should  not  peep  at  goblin  men." 
Lizzie  covered  up  her  eyes, 
Covered  close,  lest  they  should  look ; 
Laura  reared  her  glossy  head, 
And  whispered  like  the  restless  brook : 
"  Look,  Lizzie,  look,  Lizzie, 
Down  the  glen  tramp  little  men. 
One  hauls  a  basket, 
One  bears  a  plate, 
One  lugs  a  golden  dish 
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Of  many  pounds  weight. 

How  fair  the  vine  must  grow 

Whose  grapes  are  so  luscious ; 

How  warm  the  wind  must  blow 

Through  those  fruit  bushes." 

"  No,"  said  Lizzie  :  "  No,  no,  no ; 

Their  offers  should  not  charm  us, 

Their  evil  gifts  would  harm  us." 

She  thrust  a  dimpled  finger 

In  each  ear,  shut  eyes  and  ran : 

Curious  Laura  chose  to  linger, 

Wondering  at  each  merchant  man. 

One  had  a  cat's  face, 

One  whisked  a  tail, 

One  tramped  at  a  rat's  pace, 

One  crawled  like  a  snail, 

One  like  a  wombat  prowled  obtuse  and  furry, 

One  like  a  ratel  tumbled  hurry  skurry. 

She  heard  a  voice  like  voice  of  doves 

Cooing  all  together : 

They  sounded  kind  and  full  of  loves 

In  the  pleasant  weather. 

Laura  stretched  her  gleaming  neck 
Like  a  rush-imbedded  swan, 
Like  a  lily  from  the  beck, 
Like  a  moonlit  poplar  branch, 
Like  a  vessel  at  the  launch, 
When  its  last  restraint  is  gone. 

Backwards  up  the  mossy  glen 
Turned  and  trooped  the  goblin  men, 
With  their  shrill,  repeated  cry, 
"  Come  buy,  come  buy." 
When  they  reached  where  Laura  was 
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.They  stood  stock  still  upon  the  moss, 

Leering  at  each  other, 

Brother  with  queer  brother ; 

Signalling  each  other, 

Brother  with  sly  brother. 

One  set  his  basket  down, 

One  reared  his  plate ; 

One  began  to  weave  a  crown 

Of  tendrils,  leaves,  and  rough  nuts  brown 

(Men  sell  not  such  in  any  town)  ; 

One  heaved  the  golden  weight 

Of  dish  and  fruit  to  offer  her : 

"  Come  buy,  come  buy,"  was  still  their  cry. 

Laura  stared,  but  did  not  stir, 

Longed,  but  had  no  money  : 

The  whisk-tailed  merchant  bade  her  taste 

In  tones  as  smooth  as  honey, 

The  cat-faced  purred. 

The  rat-paced  spoke  a  word 

Of  welcome,  and  the  snail-paced  even  was  heard ; 

One  parrot-voiced  and  jolly 

Cried  "  Pretty  Goblin  "  still  for  "  Pretty  Polly  " ;  — 

One  whistled  like  a  bird.  , 

But  sweet-tooth  Laura  spoke  in  haste  • 
u  Good  folk,  I  have  no  coin  ; 
To  take  were  to  purloin : 
I  have  no  copper  in  my  purse, 
I  have  no  silver  either, 
And  all  my  gold  is  on  the  furze 
That  shakes  in  windy  weather 
Above  the  rusty  heather." 
"  You  have  much  gold  upon  your  head," 
They  answered  all  together : 
a  Buy  from  ua  with  a  golden  curl." 
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She  clipped  a  precious  golden  lock, 

She  dropped  a  tear  more  rare  than  pearl, 

Then  sucked  their  fruit  globes  fair  or  red : 

Sweeter  than  honey  from  the  rock, 

Stronger  than  man-rejoicing  wine, 

Clearer  than  water  flowed  that  juice  ; 

She  never  tasted  such  before, 

How  should  it  cloy  with  length  of  use  ? 

She  sucked  and  sucked  and  sucked  the  more 

Fruits  which  that  unknown  orchard  bore ; 

She  sucked  until  her  lips  were  sore ; 

Then  flung  the  emptied  rinds  away, 

But  gathered  up  one  kernel-stone, 

And  knew  not  was  it  night  or  day 

As  she  turned  home  alone. 

Lizzie  met  her  at  the  gate, 
Full  of  wise  upbraidings : 
"  Dear,  you  should  not  stay  so  late, 
Twilight  is  not  good  for  maidens  ; 
Should  not  loiter  in  the  glen, 
In  the  haunts  of  goblin  men. 
Do  you  not  remember  Jeanie, 
How  she  met  them  in  the  moonlight, 
Took  their  gifts  both  choice  and  many, 
Ate  their  fruits  and  wore  their  flowers, 
Plucked  from  bowers 
Where  summer  ripens  at  all  hours  ? 
But  ever  in  the  moonlight 
She  pined  and  pined  away ; 
Sought  them  by  night  and  day, 
Found  them  no  more,  but  dwindled  and  grew  gray ; 
Then  fell  with  the  first  snow, 
While  to  this  day  no  grass  will  grow 
Where  she  lies  low : 
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I  planted  daisies  there  a  year  ago 

That  never  blow. 

You  should  not  loiter  so." 

u  Nay,  hush,"  said  Laura : 

u  Nay,  hush,  my  sister : 

I  ate  and  ate  my  fill, 

Yet  my  mouth  waters  still ; 

To-morrow  night  I  will 

Buy  more  " :  and  kissed  her : 

"  Have  done  with  sorrow ; 

I  '11  bring  you  plums  to-morrow 

Fresh  on  their  mother  twigs, 

Cherries  worth  getting ; 

You  cannot  think  what  figs 

My  teeth  have  met  in, 

What  melons  icy-cold 

Piled  on  a  dish  of  gold 

Too  huge  for  me  to  hold, 

What  peaches  with  a  velvet  nap, 

Pellucid  grapes  without  one  seed : 

Odorous  indeed  must  be  the  mead 

Whereon  they  grow,  and  pure  the  wave  they  drink 

With  lilies  at  the  brink, 

And  sugar-sweet  their  sap." 

Golden  head  by  golden  head, 
Like  two  pigeons  in  one  nest 
Folded  in  each  other's  wings, 
They  lay  down  in  their  curtained  bed : 
Like  two  blossoms  on  one  stem, 
Like  two  fiakes  of  new-fall'n  snow, 
Like  two  wands  of  ivory 
Tipped  with  gold  for  awful  kings. 
Moon  and  stars  gazed  in  at  them, 
Wind  sang  to  them  lullaby, 
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Lumbering  owls  forbore  to  fly, 
Not  a  bat  flapped  to  and  fro 
Round  their  rest : 

Cheek  to  cheek  and  breast  to  breast 
Locked  together  in  one  nest. 

Early  in  the  morning, 
When  the  first  cock  crowed  his  warning, 
Neat  like  bees,  as  sweet  and  busy, 
Laura  rose  with  Lizzie : 
Fetched  in  honey,  milked  the  cows, 
Aired  and  set  to  rights  the  house, 
Kneaded  cakes  of  whitest  wheat, 
Cakes  for  dainty  mouths  to  eat, 
Next  churned  butter,  whipped  up  cream, 
Fed  their  poultry,  sat  and  sewed ; 
Talked  as  modest  maidens  should : 
Lizzie  with  an  open  heart, 
Laura  in  an  absent  dream, 
One  content,  one  sick  in  part ; 
One  warbling  for  the  mere  bright  day's  delight, 
One  longing  for  the  night. 

At- length  slow  evening  came : 
They  went  with  pitchers  to  the  reedy  brook ; 
Lizzie  most  placid  in  her  look, 
Laura  most  like  a  leaping  flame. 
They  drew  the  gurgling  water  from  its  deep  ; 
Lizzie  plucked  purple  and  rich  golden  flags, 
Then  turning  homewards  said  :  "  The  sunset  flushes 
Those  farthest  loftiest  crags ; 
Come,  Laura,  not  another  maiden  lags, 
No  wilful  squirrel  wags, 
The  beasts  and  birds  are  fast  asleep." 
But  Laura  loitered  still  among  the  rushes, 
And  said  the  bank  was  steep. 
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And  said  the  hour  was  early  still, 
The  dew  not  fall'n,  the  wind  not  chill : 
Listening  ever,  but  not  catching 
The  customary  cry, 
u  Come  buy,  come  buy," 
With  its  iterated  jingle 
Of  sugar-baited  words : 
Not  for  all  her  watching 
Once  discerning  even  one  goblin 
Racing,  whisking,  tumbling,  hobbling ; 
Let  alone  the  herds 
That  used  to  tramp  along  the  glen, 
In  groups  or  single, 
Of  brisk  fruit-merchant  men. 

Till  Lizzie  urged,  "  0  Laura,  come ; 
I  hear  the  fruit-call,  but  I  dare  not  look ; 
You  should  not  loiter  longer  at  this  brook : 
Come  with  me  home. 
The  stars  rise,  the  moon  bends  her  arc, 
Each  glow-worm  winks  her  spark, 
Let  us  get  home  before  the  night  grows  dark : 
For  clouds  may  gather, 
Though  this  is  summer  weather, 
Put  out  the  lights  and  drench  us  through ; 
Then  if  we  lost  our  way,  what  should  we  do  ?  * 

Laura  turned  cold  as  stone 
To  find  her  sister  heard  that  cry  alone, 
That  goblin  cry, 

"  Come  buy  our  fruits,  come  buy." 
Must  she,  then,  buy  no  more  such  dainty  fruits  ? 
Must  she  no  more  that  succous  pasture  find, 
Gone  deaf  and  blind  ? 
Her  tree  of  life  drooj>ed  from  the  root: 
6 
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She  said  not  one  word  in  her  heart's  sore  ache , 

But  peering  through  the  dimness,  naught  discerning, 

Trudged  home,  her  pitcher  dripping  all  the  way : 

So  crept  to  bed  and  lay 

Silent  till  Lizzie  slept ; 

Then  sat  up  hi  a  passionate  yearning, 

And  gnashed  her  teeth  for  balked  desire,  and  wept 

As  if  her  heart  would  break. 

Day  after  day,  night  after  night, 
Laura  kept  watch  in  vain 
In  sullen  silence  of  exceeding  pain. 
She  never  caught  again  the  goblin  cry : 
"  Come  buy,  come  buy  " ;  — 
She  never  spied  the  goblin  men 
Hawking  their  fruits  along  the  glen  ; 
But  when  the  noon  waxed  bright, 
Her  hair  grew  thin  and  gray  ; 
She  dwindled,  as  the  fair  full  moon  doth  turn 
To  swift  decay  and  burn 
Her  fire  away. 

One  day,  remembering  her  kernel-stone, 
She  set  it  by  a  wall  that  faced  the  south  ; 
Dewed  it  with  tears,  hoped  for  a  root, 
Watched  for  a  waxing  shoot, 
But  there  came  none ; 
It  never  saw  the  sun, 
It  never  felt  the  trickling  moisture  run : 
While  with  sunk  eyes  and  faded  mouth 
She  dreamed  of  melons,  as  a  traveller  sees 
False  waves  in  desert  drouth 
With  shade  of  leaf-crowned  trees, 
And  burns  the  thirstier  in  the  sandful  breeze. 
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She  no  more  swept  the  house, 
Tended  the  fowls  or  cows, 
Fetched  honey,  kneaded  cakes  of  wheat, 
Brought  water  from  the  brook  : 
But  sat  down  listless  in  the  chimney-nook, 
And  would  not  eat 

Tender  Lizzie  could  not  bear 
To  watch  her  sister's  cankerous  care, 
Yet  not  to  share. 
She  night  and  morning 
Caught  the  goblins'  cry : 
"  Come  buy  our  orchard  fruits, 
Come  buy,  come  buy  " :  — 
Beside  the  brook,  along  the  glen, 
She  heard  the  tramp  of  goblin  men, 
The  voice  and  stir 
Poor  Laura  could  not  hear ; 
Longed  to  buy  fruit  to  comfort  her, 
But  feared  to  pay  too  dear. 
She  thought  of  Jeanie  in  her  grave, 
Who  should  have  been  a  bride ; 
But  who  for  joys  brides  hope  to  have 
Fell  sick  and  died 
In  her  gay  prime, 
In  earliest  Winter  time, 
With  the  first  glazing  rime, 
With  the  first  snow-fall  of  crisp  Winter  time. 

Till  Laura  dwindling 
Seemed  knocking  at  Death's  door : 
Then  Lizzie  weighed  no  more 
Better  and  worse ; 

But  put  a  silver  penny  in  her  puree, 
Kissed  Laura,  crossed  the  heath  with  clumps  of  furze 
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At  twilight,  halted  by  the  brook 
And  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
Began  to  listen  and  look. 

Laughed  every  goblin 
When  they  spied  her  peeping  • 
Came  towards  her  hobbling, 
Flying,  running,  leaping, 
Puffing  and  blowing, 
Chuckling,  clapping,  crowing. 
Clucking  and  gobbling, 
Mopping  and  mowing, 
Full  of  airs  and  graces, 
Pulling  wry  faces, 
Demure  grimaces, 
Cat-like  and  rat-like, 
Ratel-  and  wombat-like, 
Snail-paced  in  a  hurry, 
Parrot-voiced  and  whistler, 
Helter  skelter,  hurry  skurry, 
Chattering  like  magpies, 
Fluttering  like  pigeons, 
Gliding  like  fishes,  — 
Hugged  her  and  kissed  her, 
Squeezed  and  caressed  her : 
Stretched  up  their  dishes, 
Panniers,  and  plates : 
u  Look  at  our  apples 
Russet  and  dun, 
Bob  at  our  cherries, 
Bite  at  our  peaches, 
Citrons  and  dates, 
Grapes  for  the  asking, 
Pears  red  with  basking 
Out  in  the  sun, 
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Plums  on  their  twigs ; 
Pluck  them  and  suck  them, 
Pomegranates,  figs." 

"  Good  folk,"  said  Lizzie, 
Mindful  of  Jeanie : 
u  Give  me  much  and  many  "  :  — 
Held  out  her  apron, 
Tossed  them  her  penny. 
"  Nay,  take  a  seat  with  us, 
Honor  and  eat  with  us," 
They  answered,  grinning : 
"Our  feast  is  but  beginning. 
Night  yet  is  early, 
Warm  and  dew-pearly, 
Wakeful  and  starry : 
Such  fruits  as  these 
No  man  can  carry ; 
Half  their  bloom  would  fly, 
Half  their  dew  would  dry, 
Half  their  flavor  would  pass  by. 
Sit  down  and  feast  with  us, 
Be  welcome  guest  with  us, 
Cheer  you  and  rest  with  us."  — 
"  Thank  you,"  said  Lizzie.    "  But  one  waits 
At  home  alone  for  me : 
So  without  further  parleying, 
If  you  will  not  sell  me  any 
Of  your  fruits,  though  much  and  many, 
Give  me  back  my  silver  penny 
I  tossed  you  for  a  fee."  — 
They  began  to  scratch  their  pates, 
No  longer  wagging,  purring, 
But  visibly  demurring, 
Grunting  and  snarling. 
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One  called  her  proud, 

Cross-grained,  uncivil ; 

Their  tones  waxed  loud, 

Their  looks  were  evil. 

Lashing  their  tails 

They  trod  and  hustled  her, 

Elbowed  and  jostled  her, 

Clawed  with  their  nails, 

Barking,  mewing,  hissing,  mocking, 

Tore  her  gown  and  soiled  her  stocking, 

Twitched  her  hair  out  by  the  roots, 

Stamped  upon  her  tender  feet, 

Held  her  hauds  and  squeezed  their  fruits 

Against  her  mouth  to  make  her  eat. 

White  and  golden  Lizzie  stood, 
Like  a  lily  in  a  flood,  — 
Like  a  rock  of  blue-veined  stone 
Lashed  by  tides  obstreperously,  — 
Like  a  beacon  left  alone 
In  a  hoary  roaring  sea, 
Sending  up  a  golden  fire,  — 
Like  a  fruit-crowned  orange-tree 
White  with  blossoms  honey-sweet 
Sore  beset  by  wasp  and  bee,  — 
Like  a  royal  virgin  town 
Topped  with  gilded  dome  and  spire 
Close  beleaguered  by  a  fleet 
Mad  to  tug  her  standard  down. 

One  may  lead  a  horse  to  water, 
Twenty  cannot  make  him  drink. 
Though  the  goblins  cuffed  and  caught  her, 
Coaxed  and  fought  her, 
Bullied  and  besought  her, 
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Scratched  her,  pinched  her  black  as  ink. 

Kicked  and  knocked  her, 

Mauled  and  mocked  her, 

Lizzie  uttered  not  a  word ; 

Would  not  open  lip  from  lip 

Lest  they  should  cram  a  mouthful  in  : 

But  laughed  in  heart  to  feel  the  drip 

Of  juice  that  syrupped  all  her  face, 

And  lodged  in  dimples  of  her  chin, 

And  streaked  her  neck  which  quaked  like  curd. 

At  last  the  evil  people 

"Worn  out  by  her  resistance 

Flung  back  her  penny,  kicked  their  fruit 

Along  whichever  road  they  took, 

Not  leaving  root  or  stone  or  shoot ; 

Some  writhed  into  the  ground, 

Some  dived  into  the  brook 

With  ring  and  ripple, 

Some  scudded  on  the  gale  without  a  sound, 

Some  vanished  in  the  distance. 

In  a  smart,  ache,  tingle, 
Lizzie  went  her  way ; 
Knew  not  was  it  night  or  day ; 
Sprang  up  the  hank,  tore  through  the  furze. 
Threaded  copse  and  dingle, 
And  heard  her  penny  jingle 
Bouncing  in  her  purse,  — 
Its  bounce  was  music  to  her  ear. 
She  ran  and  ran 

As  if  she  feared  some  goblin  man 
Dogged  her  with  gibe  or  curse 
Or  something  worse : 
But  not  one  goblin  skurried  after, 
Nor  was  she  pricked  by  fear ; 
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The  kind  heart  made  her  windy-paced 

That  urged  her  home  quite  out  of  breath  with  haste 

And  inward  laughter. 

She  cried  "  Laura,"  up  the  garden, 
"  Did  you  miss  me  ? 
Come  and  kiss  me. 
Never  mind  my  bruises, 
Hug  me,  kiss  me,  suck  my  juices 
Squeezed  from  goblin  fruits  for  you, 
Goblin  pulp  and  goblin  dew. 
Eat  me,  drink  me,  love  me ; 
Laura  make  much  of  me : 
For  your  sake  I  have  braved  the  glen 
And  had  to  do  with  goblin  merchant  men.* 

Laura  started  from  her  chair, 
Flung  her  arms  up  in  the  air, 
Clutched  her  hair : 
"  Lizzie,  Lizzie,  have  you  tasted 
For  my  sake  the  fruit  forbidden  ? 
Must  your  light  like  mine  be  hidden, 
Your  young  life  like  mine  be  wasted, 
Undone  in  mine  undoing 
And  ruined  in  my  ruin, 
Thirsty,  cankered,  goblin-ridden  ?  " 
She  clung  about  her  sister, 
Kissed  and  kissed  and  kissed  her : 
Tears  once  again 
Refreshed  her  shrunken  eyes, 
Dropping  like  rain 
After  long  sultry  drouth ; 
Shaking  with  aguish  fear,  and  pain, 
She  kissed  and  kissed  her  with  a  hungry  mouth. 
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Her  lips  began  to  scorch, 
That  juice  was  wormwood  to  her  tongue, 
She  loathed  the  feast : 

Writhing  as  one  possessed  she  leaped  and  sung, 
Rent  all  her  robe,  and  wrung 
Her  hands  in  lamentable  haste, 
And  beat  her  breast 
Her  locks  streamed  like  the  torch 
Borne  by  a  racer  at  full  speed, 
Or  like  the  mane  of  horses  in  their  flight, 
Or  like  an  eagle  when  she  stems  the  light 
Straight  toward  the  sun, 
Or  like  a  caged  thing  freed, 
Or  like  a  flying  flag  when  armies  run. 

Swift  fire  spread  through  her  veins,  knocked  at  her  heart, 
Met  the  fire  smouldering  there 
And  overbore  its  lesser  flame  ; 
She  gorged  on  bitterness  without  a  name  : 
Ah !  fool,  to  choose  such  part 
Of  soul-consuming  care ! 
Sense  failed  in  the  mortal  strife  : 
Like  the  watch-tower  of  a  town 
Which  an  earthquake  shatters  down, 
Like  a  lightning-stricken  mast, 
Like  a  wind-uprooted  tree 
Spun  about, 

Like  a  foam-topped  waterspout 
Cast  down  headlong  in  the  sea, 
She  fell  at  last ; 
Pleasure  past  and  anguish  past, 
Is  it  death  or  is  it  life  ? 

Life  out  of  death. 
That  night  long  Lizzie  watched  by  her. 
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Counted  her  pulse's  flagging  stir, 

Felt  for  her  breath, 

Held  water  to  her  lips,  and  cooled  her  face 

With  tears  and  fanning  leaves : 

But  when  the  first  birds  chirped  about  their  eaves, 

And  early  reapers  plodded  to  the  place 

Of  golden  sheaves, 

And  dew-wet  grass 

Bowed  in  the  morning  winds  so  brisk  to  pass, 

And  new  buds  with  new  day 

Opened  of  cup-like  lilies  on  the  stream, 

Laura  awoke  as  from  a  dream, 

Laughed  in  the  innocent  old  way, 

Hugged  Lizzie,  but  not  twice  or  thrice ; 

Her  gleaming  locks  showed  not  one  thread  of  gray 

Her  breath  was  sweet  as  May, 

And  light  danced  in  her  eyes. 

Days,  weeks,  months,  years, 
Afterwards,  when  both  were  wives 
With  children  of  their  own  ; 
Their  mother-hearts  beset  with  fears, 
Their  lives  bound  up  in  tender  lives ; 
Laura  would  call  the  little  ones 
And  tell  them  of  her  early  prime, 
Those  pleasant  days  long  gone 
Of  not-returning  time : 
Would  talk  about  the  haunted  glen, 
The  wicked,  quaint  fruit-merchant  men, 
Their  fruits  like  honey  to  the  throat, 
But  poison  in  the  blood ; 
(Men  sell  not  such  in  any  town : ) 
Would  tell  them  how  her  sister  stood, 
In  deadly  peril  to  do  her  good, 
And  win  the  fiery  antidote : 
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Then  joining  hands  to  little  hands 
"Would  bid  them  cling  together, 
"  For  there  is  no  friend  like  a  sister 
In  calm  or  stormy  weather ; 
To  cheer  one  on  the  tedious  wa/, 
To  fetch  one  if  one  goes  astray, 
To  lift  one  if  one  totters  down 
To  strengthen  whilst  one  stands." 


LOYE  AND  SKATES. 

BY  THEODORE  WINTHROP. 
CHAPTER    I. 

A   KNOT   AND   A   MAN   TO   CUT    IT. 

ONSTERNATION !  Consternation  in  the  back  office 
of  Benjamin  Brummage,  Esq.,  banker  in  Wall 
Street 

Yesterday  down  came  Mr.  Superintendent  Whiffler,  from 
Dunderbunk,  up  the  North  River,  to  say,  that,  "  unless 
something  be  done,  at  once,  the  Dunderbunk  Foundry  and 
Iron- Works  must  wind  up."  President  Brummage  forth- 
with convoked  his  Directors.  And  here  they  sat  around 
the  green  table,  forlorn  as  the  guests  at  a  Barmecide 
feast. 

Well  they  might  be  forlorn!  It  was  the  rosy  summer 
solstice,  the  longest  and  fairest  day  of  all  the  year.  But 
rose-color  and  sunshine  had  fled  from  Wall  Street.  Noisy 
Crisis  towing  black  Panic,  as  a  puffing  steam-tug  drags  a 
three-decker  cocked  and  primed  for  destruction,  had  sud- 
denly sailed  in  upon  Credit. 

As  all  the  green  inch-worms  vanish  on  the  tenth  of  every 
June,  so  on  the  tenth  of  that  June  al)  the  money  in  America 
had  buried  itself  and  was  as  if  it  were  not.  Everybody  and 
everything  was  ready  to  fail.  If  the  hindmost  brick  went, 
down  would  go  the  whole  file. 

There  were  ten  Directors  of  the  Dunderbunk  Foundry. 

Now,  not  seldom,  of  a  Board  of  ten  Directors,  five  art 
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wise  and  five  are  foolish :  five  wise,  who  bag  all  the  Com- 
pany's funds  in  salaries  and  commissions  for  indorsing  its 
paper ;  five  foolish,  who  get  no  salaries,  no  commissions,  no 
dividends,  —  nothing,  indeed,  but  abuse  from  the  stock- 
holders, and  the  reputation  of  thieves.  That  is  to  say, 
five  of  the  ten  are  pickpockets ;  the  other  five,  pockets  to 
be  picked. 

It  happened  that  the  "Dunderbunk  Directors  were  all 
honest  and  foolish  but  one.  He,  John  Churm,  honest  and 
wise,  was  off  at  the  West,  with  his  Herculean  shoulders  at 
the  wheels  of  a  dead-locked  railroad.  These  honest  fellows 
did  not  wish  Dunderbunk  to  fail  for  several  reasons.  First, 
it  was  not  pleasant  to  lose  their  investment.  Second,  one 
important  failure  might  betray  Credit  to  Crisis  with  Panic 
at  its  heels,  whereupon  every  investment  would  be  in 
danger.  Third,  what  would  become  of  their  Directorial 
reputations?  From  President  Brummage  down,  each  of 
these  gentlemen  was  one  of  the  pockets  to  be  picked  in  a 
great  many  companies.  Each  was  of  the  first  Wall-Street 
fashion,  invited  to  lend  his  name  and  take  stock  in  every 
new  enterprise.  Any  one  of  them  might  have  walked  down 
town  in  a  long  patchwork  toga  made  of  the  newspaper 
advertisements  of  boards  in  which  liis  name  proudly  figured. 
If  Dunderbunk  failed,  the  toga  was  torn,  and  might  presently 
go  to  rags  beyond  repair.  The  first  rent  would  inaugurate 
universal  rupture.  How  to  avoid  this  disaster?  —  that  was 
the  question. 

"  State  the  case,  Mr.  Superintendent  Whiffler,"  said  Presi- 
dent Brummage,  in  his  pompous  manner,  with  its  pomp  a 
little  collapsed,  pro  tempore. 

Inefficient  Whiffler  whimpered  out  his  story. 

The  confessions  of  an  impotent  executive  are  sorry  stuff 
to  read.  Whiffler's  long,  dismal  complaint  shall  not  be  re- 
peated. He  had  taken  a  prosperous  concern,  had  carried 
on  things  in  his  own  way,  and  now  failure  was  inevita- 
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ble.  He  had  bought  raw  material  lavishly,  and  worked 
it  badly  into  half-ripe  material,  which  nobody  wanted  to 
buy.  He  was  in  arrears  to  his  hands.  He  had  tried  to 
bully  them  when  they  asked  for  their  money.  They 
had  insulted  him,  and  threatened  to  knock  off  work,  unless 
they  were  paid  at  once.  "  A  set  of  horrid  ruffians,"  Whif- 
fler  said,  —  "  and  his  life  would  n't  be  safe  many  days  among 
them." 

"  Withdraw,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Superintendent,"  President 
Brummage  requested.  "  The  Board  will  discuss  measures 
of  relief." 

The  more  they  discussed,  the  more  consternation.  No- 
body said  anything  to  the  purpose,  except  Mr.  Sam  Gwelp, 
his  late  father's  lubberly  son  and  successor. 

"  Blast ! "  said  he  ;  "  we  shall  have  to  let  it  slide  ! " 

Into  this  assembly  of  imbeciles  unexpectedly  entered  Mr. 
John  Churm.  He  had  set  his  Western  railroad  trains 
rolling,  and  was  just  returned  to  town.  Now  he  was  ready 
to  put  those  Herculean  shoulders  at  any  other  bemired  and 
rickety  no-go-cart. 

Mr.  Churm  was  not  accustomed  to  be  a  Director  in 
feeble  companies.  He  came  into  Dunderbunk  recently  as 
executor  of  his  friend  Darner,  a  year  ago  bored  to  death  by 
a  silly  wife. 

Churm's  bristly  aspect  and  incisive  manner  made  him  a 
sharp  contrast  to  Brummage.  The  latter  personage  was 
flabby  in  flesh,  and  the  oppressively  civil  counter-jumper 
style  of  his  youth  had  grown  naturally  into  a  deportment  of 
most  imposing  pomposity. 

The  Tenth  Director  listened  to  the  President's  recitative 
of  their  difficulties,  chorused  by  the  Board. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Director  Churm,  "  you  want  two 
things.  The  first  is  Money ! " 

He  pronounced  this  cabalistic  word  with  such  magic 
power,  that  all  the  air  seemed  instantly  filled  with  a  cheer* 
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fill  flight  of  gold  American  eagles,  each  carrying  a  double 
eagle  on  its  back  and  a  silver  dollar  in  its  claws ;  and  all 
the  soil  of  America  seemed  to  sprout  with  coin,  as  after  a 
shower  a  meadow  sprouts  with  the  yellow  buds  of  the  dan- 
delion. 

"  Money !  yes,  Money ! "  murmured  the  Directors. 

It  seemed  a  word  of  good  omen,  now. 

"  The  second  thing,"  resumed  the  new-comer,  "  is  a 
Man!" 

The  Directors  looked  at  each  other  and  did  not  see  such 
a  being. 

"  The  actual  Superintendent  of  Dunderbunk  is  a  dunder- 
head," said  Churm. 

"  Pun  ! "  cried  Sam  Gwelp,  waking  up  from  a  snooze. 

Several  of  the  Directors,  thus  instructed,  started  a  com- 
plimentary laugh. 

"  Order,  gentlemen  !  Orrderr ! "  said  the  President,  severe- 
ly, rapping  with  a  paper-cutter. 

"  We  must  have  a  Man,  not  a  Whiffler ! "  Churm  con- 
tinued. "And  I  have  one  in  my  eye." 

Everybody  examined  his  eye. 

"  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  name  him  ? "  said  Old 
Brummage,  timidly. 

He  wanted  to  see  a  Man,  but  feared  the  strange  creature 
might  be  dangerous. 

"  Richard  Wade,"  says  Churm. 

They  did  not  know  him.     The  name  sounded  forcible. 

"  He  has  been  in  California,"  the  nominator  said. 

A  shudder  ran  around  the  green  table.  They  seemed  to 
see  a  frowzy  desperado,  shaggy  as  a  bison,  in  a  red  shirt 
and  jackboots,  hung  about  the  waist  with  an  assortment  of 
Bix-shootcrs  and  bowie-knives,  and  standing  against  a  back- 
ground of  mustangs,  monte-banks,  and  lynch-law. 

"  We  must  get  Wade,"  Churm  says,  with  authority 
"He  knows  Iron  by  heart.  He  can  handle  Men.  I  will 
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back  him  with  my  blank  check,  to  any  amount,  to  his 
order." 

Here  a  murmur  of  applause,  swelling  to  a  cheer,  burst 
from  the  Directors. 

Everybody  knew  that  the  Geological  Bank  deemed 
Churm's  deposits  the  fundamental  stratum  of  its  wealth. 
They  lay  there  in  the  vaults,  like  underlying  granite. 
When  hot  times  came,  they  boiled  up  in  a  mountain  to 
buttress  the  world. 

Churm's  blank  check  seemed  to  wave  in  the  air  like  an 
oriflamme  of  victory.  Its  payee  might  come  from  Botany 
Bay ;  he  might  wear  his  beard  to  his  knees,  and  his  belt 
stuck  full  of  howitzers  and  boomerangs;  he  might  have- 
been  repeatedly  hung  by  Vigilance  Committees,  and  as 
often  cut  down  and  revived  by  galvanism  ;  but  brandishing 
that  check,  good  for  anything  less  than  a  million,  every 
Director  in  Wall  Street  was  his  slave,  his  friend,  and  his 
brother. 

"  Let  us  vote  Mr.  Wade  in  by  acclamation,"  cried  the 
Directors. 

"  But,  gentlemen,"  Churm  interposed,  "  if  I  give  him  my 
blank  check,  he  must  have  carte  blanche,  and  no  one  to 
interfere  in  his  management." 

Every  Director,  from  President  Brummage  down,  drew 
a  long  face  at  this  condition. 

It  was  one  of  their  great  privileges  to  potter  in  the  Dun- 
derbunk  affairs  and  propose  ludicrous  impossibilities. 

"  Just  as  you  please,"  Churm  continued.  "  I  name  a 
competent  man,  a  gentleman  and  fine  fellow.  I  back  him 
with  all  the  cash  he  wants.  But  he  must  have  his  own 
way.  Now  take  him,  or  leave  him  ! " 

Such  despotic  talk  had  never  been  heard  before  in  that 
Directors'  Room.  They  relucted  a  moment.  But  they 
thought  of  their  togas  of  advertisements  in  danger.  The 
blank  check  shook  its  blandishments  before  their  eyes. 
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"  We  take  him,"  they  said,  and  Richard  Wade  was  the 
new  Superintendent  unanimously. 

"  He  shall  be  at  Dunderbunk  to  take  hold  to-morrow 
morning,"  said  Churm,  and  went  off  to  notify  him. 

Upon  this,  Consternation  sailed  out  of  the  hearts  of 
Brummage  and  associates. 

They  lunched  with  good  appetites  over  the  green  table, 
and  the  President  confidently  remarked, — 

"  I  don't  believe  there  is  going  to  be  much  of  a  crisis, 
after  all." 

CHAPTER    II. 

BARRACKS    FOB   THE    HERO. 

WADE  packed  his  kit,  and  took  the  Hudson  River  train 
for  Dunderbunk  the  same  afternoon. 

He  swallowed  his  dust,  he  gasped  for  his  fresh  air,  he 
wept  over  his  cinders,  he  refused  his  "  lozengers,"  he  was 
admired  by  all  the  pretty  girls  and  detested  by  all  the  puny 
men  in  the  train,  and  in  good  time  got  down  at  his  station. 

He  stopped  on  the  platform  to  survey  the  land  and  water 
privileges  of  his  new  abode. 

"  The  June  sunshine  is  unequalled,"  he  soliloquized,  "  the 
river  is  splendid,  the  hills  are  pretty,  and  the  Highlands, 
north,  respectable ;  but  the  village  has  gone  to  seed.  Place 
and  people  look  lazy,  vicious,  and  ashamed.  I  suppose 
those  chimneys  are  my  Foundry.  The  smoke  rises  as  if 
the  furnaces  were  ill-fed  and  weak  in  the  lungs.  Nothing 
I  can  see  looks  alive,  except  that  queer  little  steamboat 
coming  in,  —  the  '  I.  Ambuster,' — jolly  name  for  a  boat ! " 

Wade  left  his  traps  at  the  station,  and  walked  through 
the  village.  All  the  gilding  of  a  golden  sunset  of  June 
could  not  made  it  anything  but  commonplace.  It  would  be 
forlorn  on  a  gray  day,  and  utterly  dismal  in  a  storm. 

u  I  must  look  up  a  civilized  house  to  lodge  in,"  thought 
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the  stranger.  "  I  cannot  possibly  camp  at  the  tavern.  Its 
offence  is  rum,  and  smells  to  heaven." 

Presently  our  explorer  found  a  neat,  white,  two-stoiy, 
home-liko  abode  on  the  upper  street,  overlooking  the  river. 

"  This  promises,"  he  thought.  "  Here  are  roses  on  the 
porch,  a  piano,  or  at  least  a  melodeon,  by  the  parlor-window, 
and  they  are  insured  in  the  Mutual,  as  the  Mutual's  plate 
announces.  Now,  if  that  nice-looking  person  in  black  I  see 
setting  a  table  in  the  back-room  is  a  widow,  I  will  camp 
here." 

Perry  Purtett  was  the  name  on  the  door,  and  opposite 
the  sign  of  an  omnium-gatherum  country-store  hinted  that 
Perry  was  deceased.  The  hint  was  a  broad  one.  Wade 
read,  "  Ringdove,  Successor  to  late  P.  Purtett" 

"  It 's  worth  a  try  to  get  in  here  out  of  the  pagan  barba- 
rism around.  I  '11  propose  —  as  a  lodger  —  to  the  widow." 

So  said  Wade,  and  rang  the  bell  under  the  roses.  A 
pretty,  slim,  delicate,  fair-haired  maiden  answered. 

"  This  explains  the  roses  and  the  melodeon,"  thought 
Wade,  and  asked,  "  Can  I  see  your  mother  ?  " 

Mamma  came.  "  Mild,  timid,  accustomed  to  depend  on 
the  late  Perry,  and  wants  a  friend,"  Wade  analyzed,  while 
he  bowed.  He  proposed  himself  as  a  lodger. 

"  I  did  n't  know  it  was  talked  of  generally,"  replied  the 
widow,  plaintively  ;  "  but  I  have  said  that  we  felt  lonesome, 
Mr.  Purtett  bein'  gone,  and  if  the  new  minister  —  " 

Here  she  paused.  The  cut  of  Wade's  jib  was  unclerical. 
He  did  not  stoop,  like  a  new  minister.  He  was  not  pallid, 
meagre,  and  clad  in  unwholesome  black,  like  the  same. 
His  bronzed  face  was  frank  and  bold  and  unfamiliar  with 
speculations  on  Original  Sin  or  Total  Depravity. 

"  I  am  not  the  new  minister,"  said  Wade,  smiling  slightly 
over  his  moustache ;  "  but  a  new  Superintendent  for  th* 
Foundry." 

"  Mr.  Whiffler  is  goin'  ?  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Purtett.     She 
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looked  at  her  daughter,  who  gave  a  little  sob  and  ran  out  of 
the  room. 

"  What  makes  my  daughter  Belle  feel  bad,"  says  the 
widow,  "  is,  that  she  had  a  friend,  —  well,  it  is  n't  too  much 
to  say  that  they  was  as  good  as  engaged,  —  and  he  was 
foreman  of  the  Foundry  finisliin'-shop.  But  somehow 
Whiffler  spoilt  him,  just  as  he  spoils  everything  he  touches ; 
and  last  winter,  when  Belle  was  away,  William  Tarbox  — 
that 's  his  name,  and  his  head  is  runmV  over  with  inven- 
tions —  took  to  spreein'  and  liquor,  and  got  ashamed  of 
himself,  and  let  down  from  a  foreman  to  a  hand,  and  is  all 
the  while  lettin'  down  lower." 

The  widow's  heart  thus  opened,  Wade  walked  in  as  con- 
soler. This  also  opened  the  lodgings  to  him.  He  was 
presently  installed  in  the  large  and  small  front-rooms  up- 
stairs, unpacking  his  traps,  and  making  himself  permanently 
at  home. 

Superintendent  Whiffler  came  over,  by  and  by,  to  see  his 
successor.  He  did  not  like  his  looks.  The  new  man 
should  have  looked  mean  or  weak  or  rascally,  to  suit  the 
outgoer. 

"  How  long  do  you  expect  to  stay  ?  "  asks  Whiffler,  with 
a  half-sneer,  watching  Wade  hanging  a  map  and  a  print 

"  Until  the  men  and  I,  or  the  Company  and  I,  cannot 
pull  together." 

"  I  '11  give  you  a  week  to  quarrel  with  both,  and  another 
to  see  the  whole  concern  go  to  everlasting  smash.  And 
now,  if  you  're  ready,  I  '11  go  over  the  accounts  with  you 
and  prove  it." 

"\VhifiIer  himself,  insolent,  cowardly,  and  a  humbug,  if  not 
n  swindler,  was  enough,  Wade  thought,  to  account  for  any 
failure.  But  he  did  not  mention  this  conviction. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

HOW   TO   BEHEAD   A   HYDRA ! 

AT  teu  next  morning,  Whiffler  handed  over  the  safe-key 
to  Wade,  and  departed  to  ruin  some  other  property,  if  he 
could  get  one  to  ruin.  Wade  walked  with  him  to  the 
gate. 

u  I  'm  glad  to  be  out  of  a  sinking  ship,"  said  the  ex -boss. 
**  The  works  will  go  down,  sure  as  shooting.  And  I  think 
myself  well  out  of  the  clutches  of  these  men.  They  're  a 
bullying,  swearing,  drinking  set  of  infernal  ruffians.  Fore- 
men are  just  as  bad  as  hands.  I  never  felt  safe  of  my  life 
with  'em." 

"  A  bad  lot,  are  they  ?  "  mused  Wade,  as  he  returned  to 
the  office.  "  I  must  give  them  a  little  sharp  talk  by  way  of 
Inaugural." 

He  had  the  bell  tapped  and  the  men  called  together  in 
the  main  building. 

Much  work  was  still  going  on  in  an  inefficient,  unsyste- 
matic way. 

While  hot  fires  were  roaring  in  the  great  furnaces,  smoke 
rose  from  the  dusty  beds  where  Titanic  castings  were  cool- 
ing. Great  cranes,  manacled  with  heavy  chains,  stood  over 
the  furnace-doors,  ready  to  lift  steaming  jorums  of  melted 
metal,  and  pour  out,  hot  and  hot,  for  the  moulds  to  swallow. 

Raw  material  in  big  heaps  lay  about,  waiting  for  the  fire 
to  ripen  it.  Here  was  a  stack  of  long,  rough,  rusty  pigs, 
clumsy  as  the  shillelahs  of  the  Anakim.  There  was  a  pile 
of  short,  thick  masses,  lying  higgledy-piggledy,  stuff  from 
the  neighboring  mines,  which  needed  to  be  crossed  with 
foreign  stock  before  it  could  be  of  much  use  in  civiliza- 
tion. 

Here,  too,  was  raw  material  organized :  a  fly-wheel,  large 
enough  to  keep  the  knobbiest  of  asteroids  revolving  without 
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a  wabble  ;  a  cross-head,  cross-tail,  and  piston-rod,  to  help  a 
great  sea-going  steamer  breast  the  waves  ;  a  light  walking- 
beam,  to  whirl  the  paddles  of  a  fast  boat  on  the  river ;  and 
other  members  of  machines,  only  asking  to  be  put  together 
and  vivified  by  steam  and  they  would  go  at  their  work  with 
a  will. 

From  the  black  rafters  overhead  hung  the  heavy  folds  of 
a  dim  atmosphere,  half  dust,  half  smoke.  A  dozen  sun- 
beams, forcing  their  way  through  the  grimy  panes  of  the 
grimy  upper  windows,  found  this  compound  quite  palpable 
and  solid,  and  they  moulded  out  of  it  a  series  of  golden  bars 
set  side  by  side  aloft,  like  the  pipes  of  an  organ  out  of  it* 
perpendicular. 

Wade  grew  indignant,  as  he  looked  about  him  and  saw  so 
much  good  stuff  and  good  force  wasting  for  want  of  a  little 
will  and  skill  to  train  the  force  and  manage  the  stuff.  He 
abhorred  bankruptcy  and  chaos. 

"  All  they  want  here  is  a  head,"  he  thought. 

He  shook  his  own.  The  brain  within  was  well  developed 
with  healthy  exercise.  It  filled  its  case,  and  did  not  rattle 
like  a  withered  kernel,  or  sound  soft  like  a  rotten  one.  It 
was  a  vigorous,  muscular  brain.  The  owner  felt  that  ha 
could  trust  it  for  an  effort,  as  he  could  his  lungs  for  a  shout, 
his  legs  for  a  leap,  or  his  fist  for  a  knock-down  argument. 

At  the  tap  of  the  bell,  the  "  bad  lot "  of  men  came  *o 
gether.  They  numbered  more  than  two  hundred,  though 
the  Foundry  was  working  short  They  had  been  notified 
that  '•  that  gonoph  of  a  Whiffler  was  kicked  out,  and  a  new 
feller  was  in,  who  looked  cranky  enough,  and  wanted  to  see 
'em  and  tell  'em  whether  he  was  a  damn'  fool  or  not," 

So  all  hands  collected  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
Foundry  to  see  the  head. 

They  came  up  with  easy  and  somewhat  swaggering  bear- 
ing,—  a  good  many  roughs,  with  here  and  there  a  ruffian. 
Several,  as  they  approached,  swung  and  tossed,  for  mere 
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overplus  of  strength,  the  sledges  with  which  they  had  been 
tapping  at  the  bald  shiny  pates  of  their  anvils.  Several 
wielded  their  long  pokers  like  lances. 

Grimy  chaps,  all  with  their  faces  streaked,  like  Blackfeet 
in  their  war-paint.  Their  hairy  chests  showed,  where  some 
men  parade  elaborate  shirt-bosoms.  Some  had  their  sleeves 
pushed  up  to  the  elbow  to  exhibit  their  compact  flexors  and 
extensors.  Some  had  rolled  their  flannel  up  to  the  shoul- 
der, above  the  bulging  muscles  of  the  upper  arm.  They 
wore  aprons  tied  about  the  neck,  like  the  bibs  of  our  child- 
hood, —  or  about  the  waist,  like  the  coquettish  articles  which 
young  housewives  affect.  But  there  was  no  coquetry  in 
these  great  flaps  of  leather  or  canvas,  and  they  were  be- 
smeared and  rust-stained  quite  beyond  any  bib  that  ever 
suffered  under  bread-and-molasses  or  mud-pie  treatment 

They  lounged  and  swaggered  up,  and  stood  at  ease,  not 
without  rough  grace,  in  a  sinuous  line,  coiled  and  knotted 
like  a  snake. 

Ten  feet  back  stood  the  new  Hercules  who  was  to  take 
down  that  Hydra's  two  hundred  crests  of  insubordination. 

They  inspected  him,  and  he  them  as  coolly.  He  read 
and  ticketed  each  man,  as  he  came  up,  —  good,  bad,  or  on 
the  fence,  —  and  marked  each  so  that  he  would  know  him 
among  a  myriad. 

The  Hands  faced  the  Head.  It  was  a  question  whether 
the  two  hundred  or  the  one  would  be  master  in  Dunderbunk. 

Which  was  boss  ?  An  old  question.  It  has  to  be  settled 
whenever  a  new  man  claims  power,  and  there  is  always  a 
struggle  until  it  is  fought  out  by  main  force  of  brain  or 
muscle. 

"Wade  had  made  up  his  mind  on  this  subject  He  waited 
a  moment  until  the  men  were  still.  He  was  a  Saxon  six- 
footer  of  thirty.  He  stood  easily  on  his  pins,  as  if  he  had 
eyed  men  and  facts  before.  His  mouth  looked  firm,  his 
brow  freighted,  his  nose  clipper,  —  that  the  hands  could  see. 
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But  clipper  noses  are  not  always  backed  by  a  stout  hulL 
Seemingly  freighted  brows  sometimes  carry  nothing  but  bal- 
last and  dunnage.  The  firmness  may  be  all  in  the  mous- 
tache, while  the  mouth  hides  beneath,  a  mere  silly  slit.  All 
which  the  hands  knew. 

Wade  began,  short  and  sharp  as  a  trip-hammer,  when  it 
has  a  bar  to  shape. 

"I'm  the  new  Superintendent.  Richard  Wade  is  my 
name.  I  rang  the  bell  because  I  wanted  to  see  you  and 
Lave  you  see  me.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  these 
Works  are  in  a  bad  way.  They  can't  stay  so.  They  must 
come  up  and  pay  you  regular  wages  and  the  Company 
profits.  Every  man  of  you  has  got  to  be  here  on  the  spot 
when  the  bell  strikes,  and  up  to  the  mark  in  his  work.  You 
have  n't  been,  —  and  you  know  it.  You  've  turned  out  rot- 
ten iron,  —  stuff  that  any  honest  shop  would  be  ashamed  of. 
Now  there 's  to  be  a  new  leaf  turned  over  here.  You  're  to 
be  paid  on  the  nail ;  but  you  Ve  got  to  earn  your  money. 
I  won't  have  any  idlers  or  shirkers  or  rebels  about  me.  I 
shall  work  hard  myself,  and  every  man  of  you  will,  or  he 
leaves  the  shop.  Now,  if  anybody  has  a  complaint  to  make, 
I'll  hear  him  before  you  all." 

The  men  were  evidently  impressed  with  Wade's  Inaugu- 
ral. It  meant  something.  But  they  were  not  to  be  put 
down  so  easily,  after  long  misrule.  There  began  to  be  a 
whisper,  — 

"B'il  in,  Bill  Tarbox!  and  talk  up  to  him!" 

Presently  Bill  shouldered  forward  and  faced  the  new 
ruler. 

Since  Bill  took  to  drink  and  degradation,  he  had  been  the 
but-end  of  riot  and  revolt  at  the  Foundry.  He  had  had  his 
own  way  with  Whimer.  He  did  not  like  to  abdicate  and 
give  in  to  this  new  chap  without  testing  him. 

In  a  better  mood,  Bill  would  have  liked  Wade's  looks 
and  words ;  but  to-day  he  laid  a  sore  head,  a  sour  face,  and 
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a  bitter  heart,  from  last  night's  spree.  And  then  he  had 
heard,  —  it  was  as  well  known  already  in  Dunderbunk  as  if 
the  town-crier  had  cried  it,  —  that  Wade  was  lodging  at 
Mrs.  Purtett's,  where  poor  Bill  was  excluded.  So  Bill 
stepped  forward  as  spokesman  of  the  ruffianly  element,  and 
the  immoral  force  gathered  behind  and  backed  him  heavily. 

Tarbox,  too,  was  a  Saxon  six-footer  of  thirty.  But  he 
had  sagged  one  inch  for  want  of  self-respect.  He  had 
spoilt  his  color  and  dyed  his  moustache.  He  wore  foxy- 
black  pantaloons  tucked  into  red-topped  boots,  with  the 
name  of  the  maker  on  a  gilt  shield.  His  red-flannel  shirt 
was  open  at  the  neck  and  caught  with  a  black  handkerchief. 
His  damaged  tile  was  in  permanent  crape  for  the  late  la- 
mented Poole. 

"  We  allow,"  says  Bill,  in  a  tone  half-way  between  La- 
blache's  De  profundis  and  a  burglar's  bull-dog's  snarl, 
"  that  we  've  did  our  work  as  good  as  need  to  be  did.  We 
'xpect  we  know  our  rights.  We  ha'n't  ben  treated  fair,  and 
I  'm  damned  if  we  're  go'n'  to  stan'  it." 

"  Stop  !  "  says  Wade.     "  No  swearing  in  this  shop  ! " 

"  Who  the  Devil  is  go'n'  to  stop  it  ?  "  growled  Tarbox. 

"  I  am.  Do  you  step  back  now,  and  let  some  one  come 
out  who  can  talk  like  a  gentleman  !  " 

"  I  'm  damned  if  I  stir  till  1  Ve  had  my  say  out,"  says 
Bill,  shaking  himself  up  and  looking  dangerous. 

«  Go  back  ! " 

Wade  moved  close  to  him,  also  looking  dangerous. 

"  Don't  tech  me ! "     Bill  threatened,  squaring  off. 

He  was  not  quick  enough.  Wade  knocked  him  down  flat 
on  a  heap  of  moulding-sand.  The  hat  in  mourning  for 
Poole  found  its  place  in  a  puddle. 

Bill  did  not  like  the  new  Emperor's  method  of  compel- 
ling kotou.  Hound  One  of  the  mill  had  not  given  him 
enough. 

He  jumped  up  from  his  soft  bed  and  made  a  vicious  rush 
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at  Wade.  But  he  was  damaged  by  evil  courses.  He  was 
fighting  against  law  and  order,  on  the  side  of  wrong  and 
bad  manners. 

The  same  fist  met  him  again,  and  heavier. 

Up  went  his  heels !  Down  went  his  head !  It  struck 
the  ragged  edge  of  a  fresh  casting,  and  there  he  lay  stunned 
and  bleeding  on  his  hard  black  pillow. 

"  Ring  the  bell  to  go  to  work ! "  said  Wade,  in  a  tone  that 
made  the  ringer  jump.  "  Now,  men,  take  hold  and  do  your 
duty  and  everything  will  go  smooth  ! " 

The  bell  clanged  in.  The  line  looked  at  its  prostrate 
champion,  then  at  the  new  boss  standing  there,  cool  and 
brave,  and  not  afraid  of  a  regiment  of  sledge-hammers. 

They  wanted  an  Executive.  They  wanted  to  be  well 
governed,  as  all  men  do.  They  wanted  disorder  out  and 
order  in.  The  new  man  looked  like  a  man,  talked  fair,  hit 
hard.  Why  not  all  hands  give  in  with  a  good  grace  and  go 
to  work  like  honest  fellows  ? 

The  line  broke  up.  The  hands  went  off  to  their  duty. 
And  there  was  never  any  more  insubordination  at  Dunder- 
bunk. 

This  was  June. 

Skates  in  the  next  chapter. 

Love  in  good  time  afterward  shall  glide  upon  the  scene. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

A    CHRISTMAS    GIFT. 

THE  pioneer  sunbeam  of  next  Christmas  morning  rattled 
over  the  Dunderbunk  hills,  flashed  into  Richard  Wade's 
eyes,  waked  him,  and  was  off,  ricochetting  across  the  black 
ice  of  the  river. 

Wade  jumped  up,  electrified  and  jubilant.  He  had  gone 
to  bed  feeling  quite  too  despondent  for  so  healthy  a  fellcw. 
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Christmas  eve,  the  time  of  family  meetings,  reminded  him 
how  lonely  he  was.  He  had  not  a  relative  in  the  we  rid, 
except  two  little  nieces,  —  one  as  tall  as  his  knee,  the  other 
almost  up  to  his  waist ;  and  them  he  had  safely  bestowed  in 
a  nook  of  New  England,  to  gain  wit  and  virtues,  as  they 
gained  inches. 

"  I  have  had  a  stern  and  lonely  life,"  thought  Wade,  ;is 
he  blew  out  his  candle  last  night,  "  and  what  has  it  profited 
me?" 

Perhaps  the  pioneer  sunbeam  answered  this  question  with 
a  truism,  not  always  as  applicable  as  in  this  case,  —  "A 
brave,  able,  self-respecting  manhood  is  fair  profit  for  any 
man's  first  thirty  years  of  life." 

But,  answered  or  not,  the  question  troubled  Wade  no 
more.  He  shot  out  of  bed  in  tip-top  spirits;  shouted 
"  Merry  Christmas  ! "  at  the  rising  disk  of  the  sun  ;  looked 
over  the  black  ice  ;  thrilled  with  the  thought  of  a  long  holi- 
day for  skating ;  and  proceeded  to  dress  in  a  knowing  suit 
of  rough  clothes,  singing,  "Ah,  non  giunge  !  "  as  he  slid  into 
them. 

Presently,  glancing  from  his  south  window,  he  observed 
several  matinal  smokes  rising  from  the  chimneys  of  a 
country-house  a  mile  away,  on  a  slope  fronting  the  river. 

"  Peter  Skerrett  must  be  back  from  Europe  at  last,"  he 
thought.  "  I  hope  he  is  as  fine  a  fellow  as  he  was  ten  years 
ago.  I  hope  marriage  has  not  made  him  a  muff,  and  wealth 
a  weakling." 

Wade  went  down  to  breakfast  with  an  heroic  appetite. 
His  "  Merry  Christmas  "  to  Mrs.  Purtett  was  followed  up 
by  a  ravished  kiss  and  the  gift  of  a  silver  butter-knife. 
The  good  widow  did  not  know  which  to  be  most  charmed 
with.  The  butter-knife  was  genuine,  shining,  solid  silver, 
with  her  initials,  M.  B.  P.,  Martha  Bilsby  Purtett,  given  in 
luxuriant  flourishes ;  but  then  the  kiss  had  such  a  fine 
twang,  such  an  exhilarating  titillation  !  The  late  Perry'a 
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kisses,  from  fiist  to  last,  had  wanted  point.  They  were,  as 
the  Spanish  proverb  would  put  it,  unsavory  as  unsalted 
eggs,  for  want  of  a  moustache.  The  widow  now  perceived, 
with  mild  regret,  how  much  she  had  missed  when  she  mar- 
ried "  a  man  all  shaven  and  shorn."  Her  cheek,  still  fair, 
though  forty,  flushed  with  novel  delight,  and  she  appreciated 
her  lodger  more  than  ever. 

"Wade's  salutation  to  Belle  Purtett  was  more  distant. 
There  must  be  a  little  friendly  reserve  between  a  hand- 
some young  man  and  a  pretty  young  woman  several  grades 
lower  in  the  social  scale,  living  in  the  same  house.  They 
were  on  the  most  cordial  terms,  however ;  and  her  gift  —  of 
course  embroidered  slippers  —  and  his  to  her  —  of  course 
"The  Illustrated  Poets,"  in  Turkey  morocco  —  were  ex- 
changed with  tender  good-will  on  both  sides. 

"  We  shall  meet  on  the  ice,  Miss  Belle,"  said  Wade.  "  It 
is  a  day  of  a  thousand  for  skating." 

"  Mr.  Ringdove  says  you  are  a  famous  skater,"  Belle 
rejoined.  "  He  saw  you  on  the  river  yesterday  evening." 

"  Yes  ;  Tarbox  and  I  were  practising  to  exhibit  to-day  ; 
but  I  could  not  do  much  with  my  dull  old  skates." 

Wade  breakfasted  deliberately,  as  a  holiday  morning 
allowed,  and  then  walked  down  to  the  Foundry.  There 
would  be  no  work  done  to-day,  except  by  a  small  gang 
keeping  up  the  fires.  The  Superintendent  wished  only  to 
give  his  First  Semi-Annual  Report  an  hour's  polishing, 
before  he  joined  all  Dunderbunk  on  the  ice. 

It  was  a  halcyon  day,  worthy  of  its  motto,  "  Peace  on 
earth,  good-will  to  men."  The  air  was  electric,  the  sun 
overflowing  with  jolly  shine,  the  river  smooth  and  sheeny 
from  the  hither  bank  to  the  snowy  mountains  opposite. 

"  I  wish  I  were  Rembrandt,  to  paint  this  grand  shadowy 
interior,"  thought  Wade,  as  he  entered  the  silent,  deserted 
Foundry.  "  With  the  gleam  of  the  snow  in  my  eyes,  it 
looks  deliciously  warm  and  chiaroscuro.  When  the  men 
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are  here  and  'fervet  opus,'  —  the  pot  boils,  —  I  cannot  stop 
to  see  the  picturesque." 

He  opened  his  office,  took  his  Report  and  began  to  com- 
plete it  with  ,s,  ;s,  and  .s  in  the  right  places. 

All  at  once  the  bell  of  the  Works  rang  out  loud  and 
clear.  Presently  the  Superintendent  became  aware  of  a 
tramp  and  a  bustle  in  the  building.  By  and  by  came  a  tap 
at  the  office-door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Wade,  and  enter  young  Perry  Purtett. 

Perry  was  a  boy  of  fifteen,  with  hair  the  color  of  fresh 
sawdust,  white  eyebrows,  and  an  uncommonly  wide-awake 
look.  Ringdove,  his  father's  successor,  could  never  teach 
Perry  the  smirk,  the  grace,  and  the  seductiveness  of  the 
counter,  so  the  boy  had  found  his  place  in  the  finishing-shop 
of  the  Foundry. 

"  Some  of  the  hands  would  like  to  see  you  for  half  a 
jiff,  Mr.  Wade,"  said  he.  "  Will  you  come  along,  if  you 
please  ? " 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  easy  swagger  about  Perry,  as 
there  is  always  in  boys  and  men  whose  business  is  to  watch 
the  lunging  of  steam-engines.  Wade  followed  him.  Perry 
led  the  way  with  a  jaunty  air  that  said,  — 

"  Room  here  !  Out  of  the  way,  you  lubberly  bits  of  cast- 
iron  !  Be  careful,  now,  you  big  derricks,  or  I  '11  walk  right 
over  you  !  Room  now  for  Me  and  My  suite  ! " 

This  pompous  usher  conducted  the  Superintendent  to  the 
very  spot  in  the  main  room  of  the  Works  where,  six  months 
before,  the  Inaugural  had  been  pronounced  and  the  first 
Veto  spoken  and  enacted. 

And  there,  as  six  months  before,  stood  the  Hands  await- 
ing their  Head.  But  the  aprons,  the  red  shirts,  and  the 
grime  of  working-days  were  off,  and  the  whole  were  in  holi- 
day rig,  —  as  black  and  smooth  and  shiny  from  top  to  toe  as 
the  members  of  a  Congress  of  Undertakers. 

Wade,  following  in  the  wake  of  Perry,  took  his  stand 
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facing  the  rank,  and  waited  to  see  what  he  was  summoned 
for.  He  had  not  long  to  wait. 

To  the  front  stepped  Mr.  William  Tarbox,  foreman  of  the 
finishing-shop,  no  longer  a  bhoy,  but  an  erect,  fine-looking 
fellow,  with  no  nitrate  in  his  moustache,  and  his  hat  perma- 
nently out  of  mourning  for  the  late  Mr.  Poole. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Bill,  "  I  move  that  this  meeting  organ- 
ize by  appointing  Mr.  Smith  Wheelright  Chairman.  As 
many  as  are  in  favor  of  this  motion,  please  to  say, '  Ay.' " 

"Ay!"  said  the  crowd,  very  loud  and  big.  And  then 
every  man  looked  at  his  neighbor  a  little  abashed,  as  if  he 
himself  had  made  all  the  noise. 

"  This  is  a  free  country,"  continues  Bill.  "  Every  woter 
has  a  right  to  a  fair  shake.  Contrary  minds, '  No.' " 

No  contrary  minds.  The  crowd  uttered  a  great  silence. 
Every  man  looked  at  his  neighbor,  surprised  to  find  how 
well  they  agreed. 

"  Unanimous ! "  Tarbox  pronounced.  "  No  fractious  mi- 
norities here,  to  block  the  wheels  of  legislation  ! " 

The  crowd  burst  into  a  roar  at  this  significant  remark,  and, 
air.iia  abashed,  dropped  portcullis  on  its  laughter,  cutting  off 
the  flanks  and  tail  of  the  sound. 

"  Mr.  Purtett,  will  you  please  conduct  the  Chairman  to 
the  Chair,"  says  Bill,  very  stately. 

"  Make  way  here  ! "  cried  Perry,  with  the  manner  of  a 
man  seven  feet  high.  "  Step  out  now,  Mr.  Chairman  ! " 

He  took  a  big,  grizzled,  docile-looking  fellow  patro- 
ni/ingly  by  the  arm,  led  him  forward,  and  chaired  him  on 
a  large  cylinder-head,  in  the  rough,  just  hatched  out  of  its 
mould. 

"  Bang  away  with  that,  and  sing  out '  Silence ! ' "  says  the 
knowing  boy,  handing  Wheelright  an  iron  bolt,  and  taking 
his  place  beside  him  as  prompter. 

The  docile  Chairman  obeyed.  At  his  breaking  silence  by 
hooting  "  Silence  ! "  the  audience  had  another  mighty  bob- 
tailed  laugh. 
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"  Say, '  Will  some  honorable  member  state  the  object  of 
this  meeting  ? ' "  whispered  the  prompter. 

"  Will  some  honorable  mumbler  state  the  subject  of  this 
'ere  meetin'  ?  "  says  Chair,  a  little  bashful  and  confused. 

Bill  Tarbox  advanced,  and,  with  a  formal  bow,  began,  — 

"Mr.  Chairman  —  " 

"Say,  'Mr.  Tarbox  has  the  floor,'"  piped  Perry. 

"  Mr.  Tarbox  has  the  floor,"  diapasoned  the  Chair. 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  — "  Bill  began,  and 
stopped. 

"  Say,  '  Proceed,  Sir ! ' "  suggested  Perry,  which  tine 
senior  did,  magnifying  the  boy's  whisper  a  dozen  times. 

Again  BiH  began  and  stopped. 

"  Boys,"  said  he,  dropping  grandiloquence,  "  when  I 
accepted  the  office  of  Orator  of  the  Day  at  our  primary, 
and  promised  to  bring  forward  our  Resolutions  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Wade  with  my  best  speech,  I  did  n't  think  I  was 
going  to  have  such  a  head  of  steam  on  that  the  waives 
would  get  stuck  and  the  piston  jammed  and  I  couldn't 
say  a  word. 

"  But,"  he  continued,  warming  up,  "  when  I  think  of  the 
Indian  powwow  we  had  in  this  very  spot  six  months  ago,  — 
and  what  a  mean  bloat  I  was,  going  to  the  stub-tail  dogs 
with  my  hat  over  my  eyes,  —  and  what  a  hard  lot  we  were 
all  round,  livin'  on  nothin'  but  argee  whiskey,  and  rampin* 
off  on  benders,  instead  of  makin'  good  iron,  —  and  how  the 
Works  was  flat  broke,  —  and  how  Dunderbunk  was  full  of 
women  crying  over  their  husbands  and  mothers  ashamed  of 
their  sons, — -boys,  when  I  think  how  things  was,  and  see 
how  they  are,  and  look  at  Mr.  Wade  standing  there  like 
a  —  " 

Bill  hesitated  for  a  comparison. 

"  Like  a  thousand  of  brick,"  Perry  Purtett  suggested, 
sotto  voce. 

The  Chairman  took  this  as  a  hint  to  himself 
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u  Like  a  thousand  of  brick,"  he  said,  with  the  voice  of  a 
Stentor. 

Here  the  audience  roared  and  cheered,  and  the  Orator 
got  a  fresh  start. 

"  When  you  came,  Mr.  Wade,"  he  resumed,  "  we  was 
about  sick  of  putty-heads  and  sneaks  that  didn't  know 
enough  or  did  n't  dare  to  make  us  stand  round  and  bone 
IL.  You  walked  in,  b'ilin'  over  with  grit.  You  took  hold 
as  if  you  belonged  here.  You  made  things  jump  like  a 
two-headed  tarrier.  All  we  wanted  was  a  live  man,  to  say, 
*  Here,  boys,  all  together  now  !  You  've  got  your  stint,  and 
I  've  got  mine.  I  'm  boss  in  this  shop,  —  but  I  can't  do  the 
first  thing,  unless  every  man  pulls  his  pound.  Now,  then, 
my  hand  is  on  the  throttle,  grease  the  wheels,  oil  the  waives, 
poke  the  fires,  hook  on,  and  let 's  yank  her  through  with  a 
will!'" 

At  this  figure  the  meeting  showed  a  tendency  to  cheer. 
"  Silence  ! "  Perry  sternly  suggested.  "  Silence  ! "  repeated 
the  Chair. 

"  Then,"  continued  the  Orator,  "  you  was  n't  one  of  the 
uneasy  kind,  always  fussin'  and  cussin'  round.  You  was  n't 
always  spyin'  to  see  we  did  n't  take  home  a  cross-tail  or  a 
hundred-weight  of  cast-iron  in  oiy  pants'  pockets,  or  go  to 
swiggin'  hot  metal  out  of  the  ladles  on  the  sly." 

Here  an  enormous  laugh  requited  Bill's  joke.  Perry 
prompted,  the  Chair  banged  with  his  bolt  and  cried, 
"Order!" 

u  Well,  now,  boys,"  Tarbox  went  on,  "  what  has  coine  of 
having  one  of  the  right  sort  to  be  boss  ?  Why,  this.  The 
Works  go  ahead,  stiddy  as  the  North  River.  We  work  full 
time  and  full-handed.  We  turn  out  stuff  that  no  shop 
needs  to  be  ashamed  of.  Wages  is  on  the  nail.  We  have 
a  good  time  generally.  How  is  that,  boys,  —  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  Gentlemen  ?  " 

"  That 's  so ! "  from  everybody. 
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"And  there's  something  better  yet,"  Bill  resumed. 
"  Dunderbunk  used  to  be  full  of  crying  women.  They  've 
stopped  crying  now." 

Here  the  whole  assemblage,  Chairman  and  all,  burst  into 
an  irrepressible  cheer. 

"  But  I  'm  making  my  speech  as  long  as  a  lightning-rod," 
said  the  speaker.  "  I  '11  put  on  the  brakes,  short.  I  guess 
Mr.  "Wade  understands  pretty  well,  now,  how  we  feel ;  and 
if  he  don't,  here  it  all  is  in  shape,  in  this  document,  with 
*  Whereas '  at  the  top  and  '  Resolved '  entered  along  down 
in  five  places.  Mr.  Purtett,  will  you  hand  the  Resolutions 
to  the  Superintendent?" 

Perry  advanced  and  did  his  office  loftily,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  Wade  and  the  workmen. 

"  Now,"  Bill  resumed,  "  we  wanted,  besides,  to  make  you 
a  little  gift,  Mr.  Wade,  to  remember  the  day  by.  So  we  got 
up  a  subscription,  and  every  man  put  in  his  dime.  Here  's 
the  present,  —  hand  'em  over,  Perry ! 

"  There,  Sir,  is  THE  BEST  PAIR  OF  SKATES  to  be  had  in 
York  City,  made  for  work,  and  no  nonsense  about  'em. 
We  Dunderbunk  boys  give  'em  to  you,  one  for  all,  and  hope 
you  '11  like  'em  and  beat  the  world  skating,  as  you  do  in  all 
the  things  we  've  knowed  you  try. 

"Now,  boys,"  Bill  perorated,  "before  I  retire  to  the 
shades  of  private  life,  I  motion  we  give  Three  Cheers, — 
regular  Toplifters,  —  for  Richard  Wade  ! " 

"  Hurrah !  Wade  and  Good  Government ! "  "  Hurrah ! 
Wade  and  Prosperity ! "  "  Hurrah !  Wade  and  the  Women's 
Tears  Dry ! " 

Cheers  like  the  shout  of  Achilles !  Wielding  sledges  is 
good  for  the  bellows,  it  appears.  Toplifters!  Why,  the 
smoky  black  rafters  overhead  had  to  tug  hard  to  hold  the 
roof  on.  Hurrah !  From  every  corner  of  the  vast  build- 
ing came  back  rattling  echoes.  The  Works,  the  machinery, 
the  furnaces,  the  stuff,  all  had  their  voice  to  add  to  the 
verdict. 
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Magnificent  music !  and  our  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  omy  race 
in  the  world  civilized  enough  to  join  in  singing  it  We  are 
the  only  hurrahing  people,  —  the  only  brood  hatched  in  a 
«  Hurrah's  nest." 

Silence  restored,  the  Chairman,  prompted  by  Perry,  said, 
"  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Wade  1ms  the  floor  for  a  few  remarks." 

Of  course  Wade  had  to  speak,  and  did.  He  would  not 
have  been  an  American  in  America  else.  But  his  heart 
was  too  full  to  say  more  than  a  few  hearty  and  earnest 
words  of  good  feeling. 

"  Now,  men,"  he  closed,  "  I  want  to  get  away  on  the  rivei 
and  see  if  my  skates  will  go  as  they  look ;  so  I  '11  end  bj 
proposing  three  cheers  for  Smith  Wheelwright,  our  Chair- 
man,  three  for  our  Orator,  Tarbox,  three  for  Old  Dunder- 
bunk,  —  Works,  Men,  Women,  and  Children ;  and  one  big 
cheer  for  Old  Father  Iron,  as  rousing  a  cheer  as  ever  was 
roared." 

So  they  gave  their  three  times  three  with  enormous  en- 
thusiasm. The  roof  shook,  the  furnaces  rattled,  Perry 
Purtett  banged  with  the  Chairman's  hammer,  the  great 
echoes  thundered  through  the  Foundry. 

And  when  they  ended  with  one  gigantic  cheer  for  IRON, 
tough  and  true,  the  weapon,  the  tool,  and  the  engine  of  all 
civilization,  —  it  seemed  as  if  the  uproar  would  never  cease 
until  Father  Iron  himself  heard  the  call  in  his  smithy  away 
under  the  magnetic  pole,  and  came  clanking  up  to  return 
thanks  in  person. 

CHAPTER    V. 

BKATINO    AS    A    FINE    ART. 

OF  all  the  plays  that  are  played  by  this  playful  world  on 
ita  play-days,  there  is  no  play  like  Skating. 

To  prepare  a  board  for  the  moves  of  this  game  of  games, 
a  panel  for  the  drawings  of  this  Fine  Art,  a  stage  for  the 
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entrechats  and  pirouettes  of  its  graceful  adepts,  Zero,  magi- 
cal artificer,  had  been,  for  the  last  two  nights,  sliding  at  full 
speed  up  and  down  the  North  River. 

We  have  heard  of  Midas,  whose  touch  made  gold,  and  of 
the  virgin  under  whose  feet  sprang  roses ;  but  Zero's  heels 
and  toes  were  armed  with  more  precious  influences.  They 
left  a  diamond  way,  where  they  slid,  —  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  diamond,  half  a  mile  wide  and  six  inches  thick. 

Diamond  can  only  reflect  sunlight;  ice  can  contain  it. 
Zero's  product,  finer  even  than  diamond,  was  filled,  —  at  the 
rate  of  a  million  to  the  square  foot,  —  with  bubbles  im- 
measurably little,  and  yet  every  one  big  enough  to  comprise 
the  entire  sun  in  small,  but  without  alteration  or  abridg- 
ment. When  the  sun  rose,  each  of  these  wonderful  cells 
was  ready  to  catch  the  tip  of  a  sunbeam  and  house  it  in  a 
shining  abode. 

Besides  this,  Zero  had  inlaid  his  work,  all  along  shore, 
with  exquisite  marquetry  of  leaves,  brown  and  evergreen, 
of  sprays  and  twigs,  reeds  and  grasses.  No  parquet  in  any 
palace  from  Fontainebleau  to  St.  Petersburg  could  show 
such  delicate  patterns,  or  could  gleam  so  brightly,  though 
polished  with  all  the  wax  in  Christendom. 

On  this  fine  pavement,  all  the  way  from  Cohoes  to  Spuy- 
ten  Duyvil,  Jubilee  was  sliding  without  friction,  the  Christ- 
mas morning  of  these  adventures. 

Navigation  was  closed.  Navigators  had  leisure.  The 
sloops  and  schooners  were  frozen  in  along  shore,  the  tugs 
and  barges  were  laid  up  in  basins,  the  floating  palaces  were 
down  at  New  York,  deodorizing  their  bar-rooms,  regilding 
their  bridal  chambers,  and  enlarging  their  spittoon  accom- 
modations alow  and  aloft,  for  next  summer.  All  the  pop- 
ulation was  out  on  the  ice,  skating,  sliding,  sledding,  sUpping, 
tumbling,  to  its  heart's  content 

One  person  out  of  every  Dunderbunk  family  was  of 
course  at  home,  roasting  Christmas  turkey.  The  rest  were 
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already  at  high  jinks  on  Zero's  Christmas  present,  when 
Wade  and  the  men  came  down  from  the  meeting. 

Wade  buckled  on  his  new  skates  in  a  jiffy.  He  stamped 
to  settle  himself,  and  then  flung  off  half  a  dozen  circles  on 
the  right  leg,  half  a  dozen  with  the  left,  and  the  same  with 
either  leg  backwards. 

The  ice,  traced  with  these  white  peripheries,  showed  like 
a  blackboard  where  a  school  has  been  chalking  diagrams  of 
Euclid,  to  point  at  with  the  "slow  unyielding  finger"  of 
demonstration. 

"  Hurrah ! "  cries  Wade,  halting  in  front  of  the  men,  who, 
some  on  the  Foundry  wharf,  some  on  the  deck  of  our  first 
acquaintance  at  Dunderbunk,  the  tug  "  I.  Ambuster,"  were 
putting  on  their  skates  or  watching  him.  "  Hurrah !  the 
skates  are  perfection !  Are  you  ready,  Bill  ?  " 

"Yes,"  says  Tarbox,  whizzing  off  rings,  as  exact  as 
Giotto's  autograph. 

"Now,  then,"  Wade  said,  "we'll  give  Dunderbunk  a 
laugh,  as  we  practised  last  night." 

They  got  under  full  headway,  Wade  backwards,  Bill  for- 
wards, holding  hands.  When  they  were  near  enough  to  the 
merry  throng  out  in  the  stream,  both  dropped  into  a  sitting 
posture,  with  the  left  knee  bent,  and  each  with  his  right  leg 
stretched  out  parallel  to  the  ice  and  fitting  compactly  by  the 
other  man's  lep.  In  this  queer  figure  they  rushed  through 
the  laughing  crowd. 

Then  all  Dunderbunk  formed  a  ring,  agog  for  a  grand 
show  of 

SKATING  AS  A  FIXE  ART. 

The  world  loves  to  see  Great  Artista,  and  expects  them 
to  do  their  duty. 

It  is  hard  to  treat  of  thif»  Fine  Art  by  the  Art  of  Fipa 
Writing.  Its  eloquent  motions  must  be  seen. 

To  skate  Fine  Art,  you  must  have  »  Body  »nd  <*  Soul. 
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each  of  the  First  Order ;  otherwise  you  will  never  get  out 
of  coarse  art  and  skating  in  one  syllable.  So  much  for 
yourself,  the  motive  power.  And  your  machinery,  —  your 
smooth-bottomed  rockers,  the  same  shape  stem  and  stern,  — • 
this  must  be  as  perfect  as  the  man  it  moves,  and  who 
moves  it. 

Now  suppose  you  wish  to  skate  so  that  critics  will  say, 
"  See !  this  athlete  does  his  work  as  Church  paints,  as  Dar- 
ley  draws,  as  Palmer  chisels,  as  Whittier  strikes  the  lyre, 
and  Longfellow  the  dulcimer ;  he  is  as  terse  as  Emerson,  as 
clever  as  Holmes,  as  graceful  as  Curtis ;  he  is  as  calm  as 
Seward,  as  keen  as  Phillips,  as  stalwart  as  Beecher ;  he  is 
Garabaldi,  he  is  Kit  Carson,  he  is  Blondin ;  he  is  as  com- 
plete as  the  steamboat  Metropolis,  as  Steers's  yacht,  as 
Singer's  sewing-machine,  as  Colt's  revolver,  as  the  steam- 
plough,  as  Civilization."  You  wish  to  be  so  ranked  among 
the  people  and  things  that  lead  the  age ;  —  consider  the 
qualities  you  must  have,  and  while  you  consider,  keep  your 
eye  on  Richard  Wade,  for  he  has  them  all  in  perfection. 

First,  —  of  your  physical  qualities.  You  must  have  lungs, 
not  bellows ;  and  an  active  heart,  not  an  assortment  of  slug- 
gish auricles  and  ventricles.  You  must  have  legs,  not  shanks 
Their  shape  is  unimportant,  except  that  they  must  not  inter- 
fere at  the  knee.  You  must  have  muscles,  not  flabbiness ; 
sinews  like  wire ;  nerves  like  sunbeams ;  and  a  thin  layer 
of  flesh  to  cushion  the  gable-ends,  where  you  will  strike,  if 
you  tumble,  —  which,  once  for  all  be  it  said,  you  must  never 
do.  You  must  be  all  momentum,  and  no  inertia.  You  must 
be  one  part  grace,  one  force,  one  agility,  and  the  rest  caout- 
chouc, Manilla  hemp,  and  watch-spring.  Your  machine, 
your  body,  must  be  thoroughly  obedient  It  must  go  just  sc 
far  and  no  farther.  You  have  got  to  be  as  unerring  as  a 
planet  holding  its  own,  emphatically,  between  forces  centrip- 
etal and  centrifugal.  Your  aplomb  must  be  as  absolute  as 
the  pounce  of  a  falcon. 
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So  much  for  a  few  of  the  physical  qualities  necessary  to 
be  a  Great  Artist  in  Skating.  See  "Wade,  how  he  shows 
them! 

Now  for  the  moral  and  intellectual.  Pluck  is  the  first ;  — 
it  always  is  the  first  quality.  Then  enthusiasm.  Then  pa- 
tience. Then  pertinacity.  Then  a  fine  aesthetic  faculty,  — 
in  short,  good  taste.  Then  an  orderly  and  submissive  mind, 
that  can  consent  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Art. 
Circumstances,  too,  must  have  been  reasonably  favorable. 
That  well-known  sceptic,  the  King  of  tropical  Bantam, 
could  not  skate,  because  he  had  never  seen  ice  and  doubted 
even  the  existence  of  solid  water.  Widdrington,  after  the 
Battle  of  Chevy  Chace,  could  not  have  skated,  because 
he  had  no  legs,  —  poor  fellow  ! 

But  granted  the  ice  and  the  legs,  then  if  you  begin  in  the 
elastic  days  of  youth,  when  cold  does  not  sting,  tumbles  do 
not  bruise,  and  duckings  do  not  wet ;  if  you  have  pluck  and 
ardor  enough  to  try  everything ;  if  you  work  slowly  ahead 
and  stick  to  it ;  if  you  have  good  taste  and  a  lively  inven- 
tion ;  if  you  are  a  man,  and  not  a  lubber ;  —  then,  in  fine, 
you  may  become  a  Great  Skater,  just  as  with  equal  power 
and  equal  pains  you  may  put  your  grip  on  any  kind  of 
Greatness. 

The  technology  of  skating  is  imperfect.  Few  of  the  great 
feats,  the  Big  Tilings,  have  admitted  names.  If  I  attempted 
to  catalogue  Wade's  achievements,  this  chapter  might  be- 
come an  unintelligible  rhapsody.  A  sheet  of  paper  and  a 
pen-point  cannot  supply  the  place  of  a  sheet  of  ice  and  a 
skate-edge.  Geometry  must  have  its  diagrams,  Anatomy 
its  corpus  to  carve.  Skating  also  refuses  to  be  spiritualized 
into  a  Science  ;  it  remains  an  Art,  and  cannot  be  expressed 
in  a  formula. 

Skating  has  its  Little  Go,  its  Great  Go,  its  Baccalau 
reate,  its  M.  A.,  its  F.  S.  D.  (Doctor  of  Frantic  Skipping), 
its  A.  G.  D.  (Doctor  of  Airy  Gliding),  its  N.  T.  D.  (Doctor 
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of  No  Tumbles),  and  finally  its  highest  degree,  U.  P.  (Un- 
approachable Podographer). 

Wade  was  U.  P. 

There  were  a  hundred  of  Dunderbunkers  who  had  passed 
their  Little  Go  and  could  skate  forward  and  backward  easily. 
A  half-hundred,  perhaps,  were  through  the  Great  Go  ;  these 
could  do  outer  edge  freely.  A  dozen  had  taken  the  Bacca- 
laureate, and  were  proudly  repeating  the  pirouettes  and 
spread-eagles  of  that  degree.  A  few  could  cross  their  feet, 
on  the  edge,  forward  and  backward,  and  shift  edge  on  the 
same  foot,  and  so  were  Magistri  Artis. 

Wade,  U.  P.,  added  to  these  an  indefinite  list  of  combina- 
tions and  fresh  contrivances.  He  spun  spirals  slow,  and 
spirals  neck  or  nothing.  He  pivoted  on  one  toe,  with  the 
other  foot  cutting  rings,  inner  and  outer  edge,  forward  and 
back.  He  skated  on  one  foot  better  than  the  M.  A.s  could 
on  both.  He  ran  on  his  toes ;  he  slid  on  his  heels  ;  he  cut 
up  shines  like  a  sunbeam  on  a  bender ;  he  swung,  light  as 
if  he  could  fly,  if  he  pleased,  like  a  wing-footed  Mercury ; 
he  glided,  as  if  will,  not  muscle,  moved  him ;  he  tore  about 
in  frenzies ;  his  pivotal  leg  stooJ  firm,  his  balance  leg  flapped 
like  a  graceful  pinion ;  he  turned  somersets ;  he  jumped, 
whirling  backward  as  he  went,  over  a  platoon  of  boys  laid 
flat  on  the  ice ;  —  the  last  boy  winced,  and  thought  he  was 
amputated;  but  Wade  flew  over,  and  the  boy  still  holds 
together  as  well  as  most  boys.  Besides  this,  he  could  write 
his  name,  with  a  flourish  at  the  end,  like  the  rubrica  of  a 
Spanish  hidalgo.  He  could  podograph  any  letter,  and  mul- 
titudes of  ingenious  curlicues  which  might  pass  for  the 
alphabets  of  the  unknown  tongues.  He  could  not  tumble. 

It  was  Fine  Art. 

Bill  Tarbox  sometimes  pressed  the  champion  hard.  But 
Bill  stopped  just  short  of  Fine  Art,  in  High  Artisanship. 

How  Dunderbunk  cheered  this  wondrous  display  !  How 
delighted  the  whole  population  was  to  believe  they  possessed 
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the  best  skater  on  the  North  River !  How  they  struggled 
to  imitate  !  How  they  tumbled,  some  on  their  backs,  some 
on  their  faces,  some  with  dignity  like  the  dying  Caesar,  some 
rebelliously  like  a  cat  thrown  out  of  a  garret,  some  limp  as 
an  ancient  acrobate  !  How  they  laughed  at  themselves  and 
at  each  other ! 

"  It 's  all  in  the  new  skates,"  says  Wade,  apologizing  for 
his  unapproachable  power  and  finish. 

"  It 's  suthin'  in  the  man,"  says  Smith  Wheelwright. 

"  Now  chase  me,  everybody,"  said  Wade. 

And,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  dodged  the  me.rry  crowd, 
until,  at  last,  breathless,  he  let  himself  be  touched  by  pretty 
Belle  Purtett,  rosiest  of  all  the  Dunderbunk  bevy  of  rosy 
maidens  on  the  ice. 

"  He  rayther  beats  Bosting,"  says  Captain  Isaac  Ambus- 
ter  to  Smith  Wheelwright.  "  It 's  so  cold  there  that  they 
can  skate  all  the  year  round ;  but  he  beats  them,  all  the 
same." 

The  Captain  was  sitting  in  a  queer  little  bowl  of  a  skiff 
on  the  deck  of  his .  tug,  and  rooking  it  like  a  cradle,  as  he 
talked. 

"  Bosting 's  always  hard  to  beat  in  anything,"  rejoined  the 
ex-Chairman.  "  But  if  Bosting  is  to  be  beat,  here  's  the 
man  to  do  it." 

And  now,  perhaps,  gentle  reader,  you  think  I  have  said 
enough  in  behalf  of  a  limited  fraternity,  the  Skaters. 

The  next  chapter,  then,  shall  take  up  the  cause  of  the 
Lovers,  a  more  numerous  body,  and  we  will  see  whether 
True  Love,  which  never  makes  "  smooth  running,"  can  help 
its  nrogress  by  a  skate-blade. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

"  GO   NOT,   HAPPT   DAT,   TILL   THE   MAIDEN   YIELDS  * 

CHRISTMAS  noon  at  Dunderbunk,  every  skater  was  in 
galloping  glee,  —  as  the  electric  air  and  the  sparkling 
sun  and  the  glinting  ice  had  a  right  to  expect  they  all 
should  be. 

Belle  Purtett,  skating  simply  and  well,  had  never  looked 
so  pretty  and  graceful.  So  thought  Bill  Tarbox. 

He  had  not  spoken  to  her,  nor  she  to  him,  for  more  than 
six  months.  The  poor  fellow  was  ashamed  of  himself  and 
penitent  for  his  past  bad  courses.  And  so,  though  he  longed 
to  have  his  old  flame  recognize  him  again,  and  though  he 
was  bitterly  jealous  and  miserably  afraid  he  should  lose 
her,  he  had  kept  away  and  consumed  his  heart  like  a  true 
despairing  lover. 

But  to-day  Bill  was  a  lion,  only  second  to  "Wade,  the 
unapproachable  lion-in-chief.  Bill  was  reinstated  in  public 
esteem,  and  had  won  back  his  standing  in  the  Foundry.  He 
had  to-day  made  a  speech  which  Perry  Purtett  gave  every- 
body to  understand  "none  of  Senator  Bill  Seward's  could 
hold  the  tallow  to."  Getting  up  the  meeting  and  present- 
ing "Wade  with  the  skates  was  Bill's  own  scheme,  and  it 
had  turned  out  an  eminent  success.  Everytliing  began  to 
look  bright  to  him.  His  past  life  drifted  out  of  his  mind 
like  the  rowdy  tales  he  used  to  read  in  the  Sunday  news- 
papers. 

He  had  watched  Belle  Purtett  all  the  morning,  and  saw 
that  she  distinguished  nobody  with  her  smiles,  not  even  that 
cog  du  village,  Ringdove.  He  also  observed  that  she  was 
furtively  watching  him. 

By  and  by  she  sailed  out  of  the  crowd,  and  went  off  a 
little  way  to  practise. 

"  Now,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  sail  in,  Bill  Tarbox ! " 
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Belle  heard  the  sharp  strokes  of  a  powerful  skater  coining 
after  her.  Her  heart  divined  who  this  might  be.  She  sped 
away  like  the  swift  Camilla,  and  her  modest  drapery  showed 
just  enough  and  "  ne  quid  nimis  "  of  her  ankles. 

Bill  admired  the  grace  and  the  ankles  immensely.  But 
his  hopes  sank  a  little  at  the  flight,  —  for  he  thought  she 
perceived  liis  chase  and  meant  to  drop  him.  Bill  had  not 
had  a  classical  education,  and  knew  nothing  of  Galatea  in 
the  Eclogue,  —  how  she  did  not  hide  until  she  saw  her 
swain  was  looking  fondly  after. 

"  She  wants  to  get  away,"  he  thought.  "  But  she  sha'n't, 
—  no,  not  if  I  have  to  follow  her  to  Albany." 

He  struck  out  mightily.  Presently  the  swift  Camilla  let 
herself  be  overtaken. 

"  Good  morning,  Miss  Purtett."     (Dogged  air.) 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Tarbox."     (Taken-by-surprise  air.) 

"  I  've  been  admiring  your  skating,"  says  Bill,  trying  to 
be  cool. 

u  Have  you  ?  "  rejoins  Belle,  very  cool  and  distant. 

"  Have  you  been  long  on  the  ice  ?  "  he  inquired,  hypo- 
critically. 

"  I  came  on  two  hours  ago  with  Mr.  Ringdove  and  the 
girls,"  returned  she,  with  a  twinkle  which  said,  "  Take  that, 
sir,  for  pretending  you  did  not  see  me." 

"  You  Ve  seen  Mr.  Wade  skate,  then,"  Bill  said,  ignoring 
Ringdove. 

"  Yes  ;  is  n't  it  splendid  ?  "  Belle  replied,  kindling. 

«  Tip-top ! " 

"  But  then  he  does  everything  better  than  anybody." 

u  So  he  does ! "  Bill  said,  —  true  to  his  friend,  and  yet 
beginning  to  be  jealous  of  this  enthusiasm.  It  was  not  tho 
first  time  he  had  been  jealous  of  Wade*;  but  he  had  quelled 
his  fears,  like  a  good  fellow.  * 

Belle  perceived  Bill's  jealousy,  aud  »could  have  cried  for 
joy.  She  had  known  as  little  of  her  once  lover's  heart  as 
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he  of  hers.  She  only  knew  that  he  stopped  coming  to  see 
her  when  he  fell,  and  had  not  renewed  his  visits  now  that 
he  was  risen  again.  If  she  had  not  been  charmingly  ruddy 
with  the  brisk  air  and  exercise,  she  would  have  betrayed 
her  pleasure  at  Bill's  jealousy  with  a  fine  blush. 

The  sense  of  recovered  power  made  her  wish  to  use  it 
again.  She  must  tease  him  a  little.  So  she  continued,  as 
they  skated  on  in  good  rhythm, — 

"  Mother  and  I  would  n't  know  what  to  do  without  Mr. 
Wade.  "We  like  him  so  much,"  —  said  ardently. 

"What  Bill  feared  was  true,  then,  he  thought  Wade, 
noble  fellow,  worthy  to  win  any  woman's  heart,  had  fasci- 
nated his  landlady's  daughter. 

"  I  don't  wonder  you  like  him,"  said  he.  "  He  deserv.es 
it" 

Belle  was  touched  by  her  old  lover's  forlorn  tone. 

"  He  does  indeed,"  she  said.  "  He  has  helped  and 
taught  us  all  so  much.  He  has  taken  such  good  care  of 
Perry.  And  then "  —  here  she  gave  her  companion  a 
little  look  and  a  little  smile  —  "  he  speaks  so  kindly  of  you, 
Mr.  Tarbox." 

Smile,  look,  and  words  electrified  Bill.  He  gave  such  a 
spring  on  his  skates  that  he  shot  far  ahead  of  the  lady.  He 
brought  himself  back  with  a  sharp  turn. 

"  He  has  done  kinder  than  he  can  speak,"  says  Bill. 
"  He  has  made  a  man  of  me  again,  Miss  Belle." 

"  I  know  it  It  makes  me  very  happy  to  hear  you  able 
to  say  so  of  yourself."  She  spoke  gravely. 

u  Very  happy  "  —  about  anything  that  concerned  him  ? 
Bill  had  to  work  off  his  over-joy  at  this  by  an  exuberant 
flourish.  He  whisked  about  Belle,  —  outer  edge  backward. 
She  stopped  to  admire.  He  finished  by  describing  on  the 
virgin  ice,  before  her,  the  letters  B.  P.,  in  his  neatest  style 
of  podography,  —  easy  letters  to  make,  luckily. 

"  Beautiful ! "  exclaimed  Belle.  "  What  are  those  let- 
ters ?  Oh  1  B.  P. !  What  do  they  stand  for  ?  " 
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"Guess!" 

"  I  'm  so  dull,''  said  she,  looking  bright  as  a  diamond, 
u  Let  me  think  !  B.  P.  ?  British  Poets,  perhaps." 

"  Try  nearer  home  ! " 

"  What  are  you  likely  to  be  thinking  of  that  begins  with 
B.  P.  ?  —  O,  I  know !  Boiler  Plates  ! " 

She  looked  at  him,  —  innocent  as  a  lamb.     Bill  looked 

at   her,   delighted  with    her    little    coquetry.    /A.  woman 

'  without  coquetry  is  insipid  as   a  rose   without  scent,  as 

Champagne   without  bubbles,  or  as  corned  beef  without 

(  mustard./ 

"  It 's  something  I  'm  thinking  of  most  of  the  time,"  says 
he;  "but  I  hope  it's  softer  than  Boiler  Plates.  B.  P 
stands  for  Miss  Isabella  Purtett." 

"  Oh ! "  says  Belle,  and  she  skated  on  in  silence. 

"  You  came  down  with  Alonzo  Ringdove  ? "  Bil 
asked,  suddenly,  aware  of  another  pang  after  a  moment 
of  peace. 

"  He  came  with  me  and  his  sisters,"  she  replied. 

Yes  ;  poor  Ringdove  had  dressed  himself  in  his  shiniest 
black,  put  on  his  brightest  patent-leather  boots,  with  his 
new  swan-necked  skates  newly  strapped  over  them,  and 
wore  his  new  dove-colored  overcoat  with  the  long  skirts,  on 
purpose  to  be  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  Belle  on  this  occasion. 
Alas,  in  vain ! 

"  Mr.  Ringdove  is  a  great  friend  of  yours,  is  n't  he  ?  " 

"  If  you  ever  came  to  see  me  now,  you  would  know  who 
my  friends  are,  Mr.  Tarbox." 

••  Would  you  be  my  friend  again,  if  I  came,  Misa 
Belle  ?  " 

"  Ag:iin  ?    I  have  always  been  so,  —  always,  BilL" 

"  Well,  then,  something  more  than  my  friend,  —  now  that 
I  am  trying  to  be  worthy  of  more,  Belle?" 

"  What  more  can  I  be  ?  "  she  said,  softly. 

"My  wife." 
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She  curved  to  the  right  He  followed.  To  the  left.  He 
was  not  to  be  shaken  off. 

u  "Will  you  promise  me  not  to  say  waives  instead  of  valvet, 
Bill  ?  "  she  said,  looking  pretty  and  saucy  as  could  be.  "  I 
know,  to  say  W  for  V  is  fashionable  in  the  iron  business ; 
but  I  don't  like  it." 

"  What  a  thing  a  woman  is  to  dodge  ?  "  says  Bill.  "  Sup- 
pose I  told  you  that  men  brought  up  inside  of  boilers, 
hammering  on  the  inside  against  twenty  hammering  like 
Wulcans  on  the  outside,  get  their  ears  so  dumfounded  that 
they  can't  tell  whether  they  are  saying  valves  or  waives, 
wice  or  virtue,  —  suppose  I  told  you  that,  —  what  would 
you  say,  Belle  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  'd  say  that  you  pronounce  virtue  so  well,  and 
act  it  so  sincerely,  that  I  can't  make  any  objection  to  your 
other  words.  If  you  'd  asked  me  to  be  your  vife,  Bill,  I 
might  have  said  I  did  n't  understand ;  but  wife  I  do  under- 
stand, and  I  say  —  " 

She  nodded,  and  tried  to  skate  off.  Bill  stuck  close  to 
her  side. 

"Is  this  true,  Belle?"  he  said,  almost  doubtfully. 

"  True  as  truth  ! " 

She  put  out  her  hand.  He  took  it,  and  they  skated  on 
together,  —  hearts  beating  to  the  rhythm  of  their  move- 
ments. The  uproar  and  merriment  of  the  village  came  only 
faintly  to  them,  It  seemed  as  if  all  Nature  was  hushed  to 
listen  to  their  plighted  troth,  their  words  of  love  renewed, 
more  earnest  for  long  suppression.  The  beautiful  ice  spread 
before  them,  like  their  life  to  come,  a  pathway  untouched 
by  any  sorrowful  or  weary  footstep.  The  blue  sky  was 
cloudless.  The  keen  air  stirred  the  pulses  like  the  vapor 
of  frozen  wine.  The  benignant  mountains  westward  kindly 
surveyed  the  happy  pair,  and  the  sun  seemed  created  to 
warm  and  cheer  them. 

"  And  you  forgive  me,  Belle  ?  "  said  the  lover.     "  I  feel 
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as  if  I  had  only  gone  bad  to  make  me  know  bow  much 
better  going  right  is." 

"  I  always  knew  you  would  find  it  out  I  never  stopped 
hoping  and  praying  for  it." 

"  That  must  have  been  what  brought  Air.  Wade  here." 

"  Oh,  I  did  hate  him  so,  Bill,  when  I  heard  of  something 
tliat  happened  between  you  and  him !  I  thought  him  a 
brute  and  a  tyrant.  I  never  could  get  over  it,  until  he  told 
mother  that  you  were  the  best  machinist  he  ever  knew,  and 
would  some  time  grow  to  be  a  great  inventor." 

"  I  'm  glad  you  hated  him.  I  suffered  rattlesnakes  and 
collapsed  flues  for  fear  you  'd  go  and  love  him." 

"  My  affections  were  engaged,"  she  said  with  simple 
seriousness. 

"  Oh,  if  I  'd  only  thought  so  long  ago  !  How  lovely  you 
are ! "  exclaims  Bill,  in  an  ecstasy.  "  And  how  refined ! 
And  how  good !  God  bless  you ! " 

He  made  up  such  a  wishful  mouth,  —  so  wishful  for  one 
of  the  pleasurable  duties  of  mouths,  that  Belle  blushed, 
laughed,  and  looked  down,  and  as  she  did  so  saw  that  one 
of  her  straps  was  trailing. 

"  Please  fix  it,  Bill,"  she  said,  stopping  and  kneeling. 

Bill  also  knelt,  and  his  wishful  mouth  immediately  took 
its  chance. 

A  manly  smack  and  sweet  little  feminine  chirp  sounded 
as  their  lips  met 

Boom !  twanging  gay  as  the  first  tap  of  a  marriage-bell, 
a  loud  crack  in  the  ice  rang  musically  for  leagues  up  and 
down  the  river.  "  Bravo  ! "  it  seemed  to  say.  "  Well  done, 
Bill  Tarbox !  Try  again  ! "  Which  the  happy  fellow  did, 
and  the  happy  maiden  permitted. 

"  Now,"  said  Bill,  "  let  us  go  and  hug  Mr.  Wade  I " 

*  What !  Both  of  us  ?  "  Belle  protested.  "  Mr.  Tarbox, 
I  am  ashamed  of  you  ! " 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

WADE   DOWN. 

THE  hugging  of  "Wade  by  the  happy  pair  had  to  be  done 
metaphorically,  since  it  was  done  in  the  sight  of  all  Dunder- 
bunk. 

He  had  divined  a  happy  result  when  he  missed  Bill  Tar- 
box  from  the  arena,  and  saw  him  a  furlong  away,  hand  in 
hand  with  his  reconciled  sweetheart. 

"  I  envy  you,  Bill,"  said  he,  "  almost  too  much  to  put 
proper  fervor  into  my  congratulations." 

"  Your  time  will  come,"  the  foreman  rejoined. 

And  says  Belle,  "  I  am  sure  there  is  a  lady  skating  some- 
where, and  only  waiting  for  you  to  follow  her." 

"  I  don't  see  her,"  Wade  replied,  looking  with  a  mock- 
grave  face  up  and  down  and  athwart  the  river.  "  "When 
you  've  all  gone  to  dinner,  I  '11  prospect  ten  miles  up  and 
down,  and  try  to  find  a  good  matrimonial  claim  that 's  not 
taken." 

"  You  will  not  come  up  to  dinner  ?  "  Belle  asked. 

"  I  can  hardly  afford  to  make  two  bites  of  a  holiday," 
said  Wade.  "  I  've  sent  Perry  up  for  a  luncheon.  Here 
he  comes  with  it.  So  I  cede  my  quarter  of  your  pie,  Miss 
Belle,  to  a  better  fellow." 

"  Oh  ! "  cries  Perry,  coming  up  and  bowing  elaborately. 
"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tarbox,  I  believe.  Ah,  yes !  Well,  I 
will  mention  it  up  at  Albany.  I  am  going  to  take  my 
Guards  up  to  call  on  the  Governor." 

Perry  dashed  off,  followed  by  a  score  of  Dunderbunk 
boys,  organized  by  him  as  the  Purtett  Guards,  and  taught 
to  salute  him  as  Generalissimo  witli  military  honors. 

So  many  hundreds  of  turkeys,  done  to  a  turn,  now  began 
to  have  an  effect  upon  the  atmosphere.  Few  odors  are 
more  subtile  and  pervading  than  this,  and  few  more  appctiz- 
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ing.  Indeed,  there  is  said  to  be  an  odd  fellow,  a  strictly 
American  gourmand,  in  New  York,  who  sits  from  noon  to 
dusk  on  Christmas  day  up  in  a  tall  steeple,  merely  to  catch 
the  aroma  of  roast-turkey  floating  over  the  city,  —  and 
much  good,  it  is  said,  it  does  him. 

Hard  skating  is  nearly  as  effective  to  whet  hunger  as  his 
gentleman's  expedient.  When  the  spicy  breezes  began  to 
blow  soft  as  those  of  Ceylon's  isle  over  the  river  and  every 
•whiff  talked  Turkey,  the  population  of  Dunderbunk  listened 
to  the  wooing  and  began  to  follow  its  several  noses  —  snubs, 
beaks,  blunts,  sharps,  piquants,  dominants,  fines,  bulgies,  and 
bifids  —  on  the  way  to  the  several  households  which  those 
noses  adorned  or  defaced.  Prosperous  Dunderbunk  had  a 
Dinner,  yes,  a  DINNER,  that  day,  and  Richard  Wade  was 
gratefully  remembered  by  many  over-fed  foundry-men  and 
their  over-fed  families. 

Wade  had  not  had  half  skating  enough. 

"  I  '11  time  myself  down  to  Skerrett's  Point,"  he  thought, 
"  and  take  my  luncheon  there  among  the  hemlocks." 

The  Point  was  on  the  property  of  Peter  Skerrett,  Wade's 
friend  and  college  comrade  of  ten  years  gone.  Peter  had 
been  an  absentee  in  Europe,  and  smokes  from  his  chimneys 
this  morning  had  confirmed  to  Wade's  eyes  the  rumor  of  his 
return. 

Skerrett's  Point  was  a  mile  below  the  Foundry.  Our 
hero  did  his  mile  under  three  minutes.  How  many  seconds 
under,  I  will  not  say.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  other  fellows 
unhappy. 

The  Point  was  a  favorite  spot  of  Wade's.  Many  a  twi- 
light of  last  summer,  tired  with  his  fagging  at  the  Works  to 
make  good  the  evil  of  Whiffler's  rule,  he  had  lain  there  on 
the  rocks  under  the  hemlocks,  breatlu'ng  the  spicy  methyl 
they  poured  into  the  air.  After  his  day's  hard  fight,  in  the 
dust  and  heat  of  the  Foundry,  with  anarchy  and  unthrift,  he 
used  to  take  the  quiet  restoratives  of  Nature,  until  the  rnur- 
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mur  and  fragrance  of  the  woods,  the  cool  wind,  and  the 
soothing  loiter  of  the  shining  stream  had  purged  him  from 
the  fevers  of  his  task. 

To  this  old  haunt  he  skated,  and  kindling  a  little  fire,  as 
an  old  campaigner  loves  to  do,  he  sat  down  and  lunched 
heartily  on  Mrs.  Purtett's  cold  leg,  —  cannibal  thought !  — 
on  the  cold  leg  of  Mrs.  Purtett's  yesterday's  turkey.  Then 
lighting  his  weed,  —  dear  ally  of  the  lonely,  —  the  Superin- 
tendent began  to  think  of  his  foreman's  bliss,  and  to  long  for 
something  similar  on  his  own  plane. 

"I  hope  the  wish  is  father  to  its  fulfilment,"  he  said. 
"  But  I  must  not  stop  here  and  be  spooney.  Such  a  halcyon 
day  I  may  not  have  again  in  all  my  life,  and  I  ought  to  make 
the  best  of  it  with  my  New  Skates." 

So  he  dashed  off,  and  filled  the  little  cove  above  the  Point 
with  a  labyrinth  of  curves  and  flourishes. 

When  that  bit  of  crystal  tablet  was  well  covered,  the 
podographer  sighed  for  a  new  sheet  to  inscribe  his  intricate 
rubricas  upon.  Why  not  write  more  stanzas  of  the  poetry 
of  motion  on  the  ice  below  the  Point  ?  Why  not  ? 

Braced  by  his  lunch  on  the  brown  fibre  of  good  Mrs. 
Purtett's  cold  drumstick  and  thigh,  Wade  -was  now  in  fine 
trim.  The  air  was  more  glittering  and  electric  than  ever. 
It  was  triumph  and  victory  and  paean  in  action  to  go  flashing 
along  over  this  footing,  smoother  than  polished  marble  and 
sheenier  than  first-water  gems. 

Wade  felt  the  high  exhilaration  of  pure  blood  galloping 
through  a  body  alive  from  top  to  toe.  The  rhythm  of  his 
movement  was  like  music  to  him. 

The  Point  ended  in  a  sharp  promontory.  Just  before  he 
came  abreast  of  it,  Wade  under  mighty  headway  flung  into 
his  favorite  corkscrew  spiral  on  one  foot,  and  went  whirling 
dizzily  along,  round  and  round,  in  a  straight  line. 

At  the  dizziest  moment,  he  was  suddenly  aware  of  a  figure 
also  turning  the  Point  at  full  speed,  and  rusliing  to  a  col- 
lision. 
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He  jerked  aside  to  avoid  it.  He  could  not  look  to  his 
footing.  His  skate  struck  a  broken  oar,  imbedded  in  the 
ice.  He  fell  violently,  and  lay  like  a  dead  man. 

His  New  Skates,  Testimonial  of  Merit,  seem  to  have 
served  him  a  shabby  trick. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


SEEING  Wade  lie  there  motionless,  the  lady  — 

Took  off  her  spectacles,  blew  her  great  red  nose,  and 
stiffly  drew  near. 

Spectacles  !  Nose  !  No,  —  the  latter  feature  of  hers  had 
never  become  acquainted  with  the  former  ;  and  there  was  as 
little  stiffness  as  nasal  redness  about  her. 

A  fresh  start,  then,  —  and  this  tune  accuracy  ! 

Appalled  by  the  loud  thump  of  the  stranger's  skull  upon 
the  chief  river  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  lady  —  it  was 
a  young  lady  whom  Wade  had  tumbled  to  avoid  —  turned, 
saw  a  human  being  lying  motionless,  and  swept  gracefully 
toward  him,  like  a  Good  Samaritan,  on  the  outer  edge.  It 
was  not  her  fault,  but  her  destiny,  that  she  had  to  be  grace- 
ful even  under  these  tragic  circumstances. 

"  Dead  !  "  she  thought    "  Is  he  dead  ?  " 

The  appalling  thump  had  cracked  the  ice,  and  she  could 
not  know  how  well  the  skull  was  cushioned  inside  with 
brains  to  resist  a  blow. 

She  shuddered  as  she  swooped  about  toward  this  possible 
corpse.  It  might  be  that  he  was  killed,  and  half  the  fault 
hers.  No  wonder  her  fine  color,  shining  in  the  right  parts 
of  an  admirably  drawn  face,  all  disappeared  instantly. 

But  she  evidently  was  not  frightened.    She  halted,  kneeled, 
looked  curiously  at  the  stranger,  and  then  proceeded,  in  a 
perfectly  cool  and  self-possessed  way,  to  pick  him  up. 
9 
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A  solid  fellow,  heavy  to  lift  in  his  present  lumpish  condi- 
tion of  dead-weight !  She  had  to  tug  mightily  to  get  him  up 
into  a  sitting  position.  When  he  was  raised,  all  the  back- 
bone seemed  gone  from  his  spine,  and  it  took  the  whole  force 
of  her  vigorous  arms  to  sustain  him. 

The  effort  was  enough  to  account  for  the  return  of  her 
color.  It  came  rushing  back  splendidly.  Cheeks,  forehead, 
everything  but  nose,  blushed.  The  hard  work  of  lifting  so 
much  avoirdupois,  and  possibly,  also,  the  novelty  of  support- 
ing so  much  handsome  fellow,  intensified  all  her  hues.  Her 
eyes  —  blue,  or  that  shade  even  more  faithful  than  blue  — 
deepened  ;  and  her  pale  golden  hair  grew  several  carats  — 
not  carrots  —  brighter. 

She  was  repaid  for  her  active  sympathy  at  once  by  discov- 
ering that  this  big,  awkward  thing  was  not  a  dead,  but  only 
a  stunned  body.  It  had  an  ugly  bump  and  a  bleeding  cut 
on  its  manly  skull,  but  otherwise  was  quite  an  agreeable 
object  to  contemplate,  and  plainly  on  its  "  unembarrassed 
brow  Nature  had  written  '  Gentleman.'  " 

As  this  young  lady  had  never  had  a  fair,  steady  stare  at  a 
stunned  hero  before,  she  seized  her  advantage.  She  had 
hitherto  been  distant  with  the  other  sex.  She  had  no 
brother.  Not  one  of  her  male  cousins  had  ever  ventured 
near  enough  to  get  those  cousinly  privileges  that  timid 
cousins  sigh  for  and  plucky  cousins  take,  if  they  are  worth 
taking. 

Wade's  impressive  face,  though  for  the  moment  blind  as  a 
statue's,  also  seized  its  advantage  and  stared  at  her  in- 
tently, with  a  pained  and  pleading  look,  new  to  those  reso- 
lute features. 

Wade  was  entirely  unconscious  of  the  great  hit  he  had 
made  by  his  tumble :  plump  into  the  arms  of  this  heroine ! 
There  were  fellows  extant  who  would  have  suffered  any 
imaginable  amputation,  any  conceivable  mauling,  any  fling 
from  the  apex  of  anything  into  the  lowest  deeps  of  any- 
where, for  the  honor  he  was  now  enjoying. 
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But  all  he  knew  was  that  his  skull  was  a  beehive  in  an 
uproar,  and  that  one  lobe  of  his  brain  was  struggling  to 
swarm  off.  His  legs  and  arms  felt  as  if  they  belonged  to 
another  man,  and  a  very  limp  one  at  that.  A  ton  of  cast-iron 
seemed  to  be  pressing  his  eyelids  down,  and  a  trickle  of  red- 
hot  metal  flowed  from  his  cut  forehead. 

a  I  shall  have  to  scream,"  thought  the  lady,  after  an  Instant 
of  anxious  waiting,  "  if  he  does  not  revive.  I  cannct  leave 
him  to  go  for  help." 

Not  a  prude,  you  see.  A  prude  would  have  had  cheap 
scruples  about  compromising  herself  by  taking  a  man  in 
her  arms.  Not  a  vulgar  person,  who  would  have  required 
the  stranger  to  be  properly  recommended  by  somebody  who 
came  over  in  the  Mayflower,  before  she  helped  him.  Not  a 
feeble-minded  damsel,  who,  if  she  had  not  fainted,  would 
have  fled  away,  gasping  and  in  tears.  No  timidity  or 
prudery  or  underbred  doubts  about  this  thorough  creature. 
She  knew  she  was  in  her  right  womanly  place,  and  she 
meant  to  stay  there. 

But  she  began  to  need  help,  possibly  a  lancet,  possibly  a 
pocket-pistol,  possibly  hot  blankets,  possibly  somebody  to 
knead  these  lifeless  lungs  and  pommel  this  flaccid  body, 
until  circulation  was  restored. 

Just  as  she  was  making  up  her  mind  to  scream,  "Wade 
gtirred.  He  began  to  tingle  as  if  a  familiar  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion were  slapping  him  all  over  with  fine-toothed  currycombs. 
He  became  half  conscious  of  a  woman  supporting  him.  Jo 
a  stammering  and  intoxicated  voice  he  murmured,  — 

"  Who  ran  to  catch  me  when  I  fell, 
And  kissed  the  place  to  make  it  well  ? 
My  —  " 

He  opened  his  eyes.  It  was  not  his  mother ;  for  she  was 
long  since  deceased.  Nor  was  this  non-mother  kissing  the 
place. 

In  fact,  abashed  at  the  blind  eyes  suddenly  unclosing  s<? 
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near  her,  she  was  on  the  point  of  letting  her  burden  drop. 
When  dead  men  come  to  life  in  such  a  position,  and  begin  to 
talk  about  "  kissing  the  place,"  young  ladies,  however  inde- 
pendent of  conventions,  may  well  grow  uneasy. 

But  the  stranger,  though  alive,  was  evidently  in  a  mollus- 
cous, invertebrate  condition.  He  could  not  sustain  himself. 
She  still  held  him  up,  a  little  more  at  arm's-length,  and  all 
at  once  the  reaction  from  extreme  anxiety  brought  a  gush 
of  tears  to  her  eyes. 

"  Don't  cry,"  says  Wade,  vaguely,  and  still  only  half  con- 
scious. "  I  promise  never  to  do  so  again." 

At  this,  said  with  a  childlike  earnestness,  the  lady  smiled. 

"  Don't  scalp  me,"  Wade  continued,  in  the  same  tone. 
"  Squaws  never  scalp." 

He  raised  his  hand  to  his  bleeding  forehead. 

She  laughed  outright  at  his  queer  plaintive  tone  and  the 
new  class  he  had  placed  her  in. 

Her  laugh  and  his  own  movement  brought  Wade  fully  to 
himself.  She  perceived  that  his  look  was  transferring  her 
from  the  order  of  scalping  squaws  to  her  proper  place  as  a 
beautiful  young  woman  of  the  highest  civilization,  not  smeared 
with  vermilion,  but  blushing  celestial  rosy. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Wade.  "  I  can  sit  up  now  without 
assistance."  And  he  regretted  profoundly  that  good  breed- 
ing obliged  him  to  say  so. 

She  withdrew  her  arms.  He  rested  on  the  ice,  —  posture 
of  the  Dying  Gladiator.  She  made  an  effort  to  be  cool  and 
distant  as  usual ;  but  it  would  not  do.  This  weak  mighty 
man  still  interested  her.  It  was  still  her  business  to  be 
strength  to  him. 

He  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  wipe  away  the  drops  of 
blood  from  his  forehead  with  his  handkerchief. 

"  Let  me  be  your  surgeon ! "  said  she. 

She  produced  her  own  folded  handkerchief,  —  M.  D.  were 
the  initials  in  the  corner,  —  and  neatly  and  tenderly  tur- 
baned  him. 
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Wade  submitted  with  delight  to  this  treatment.  A  tum- 
ble with  such  trimmings  was  luxury  indeed. 

"  Who  would  not  break  his  head,"  he  thought,  "  to  have 
these  delicate  fingers  plying  about  him,  and  this  pure,  noble 
face  so  close  to  his  ?  What  a  queenly  indifferent  manner 
she  has  !  What  a  calm  brow  !  What  honest  eyes  !  What 
a  firm  nose  !  What  equable  cheeks  !  What  a  grand  indig- 
nant mouth  !  Not  a  bit  afraid  of  me !  She  feels  that  I  fun 
a  gentleman  and  will  not  presume." 

"  There ! "  said  she,  drawing  back.  "  Is  that  comforta- 
ble?" 

"  Luxury  !  "  he  ejaculated  with  fervor. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  to  blame  for  your  terrible  fall." 

"No,  —  my  own  clumsiness  and  that  oar-blade  are  in 
fault" 

"  If  you  feel  well  enough  to  be  left  alone,  I  will  skate  off 
and  call  my  friends." 

"  Please  do  not  leave  me  quite  yet ! "  says  Wade,  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  tete-a-tete. 

"  Ah !  here  comes  Mr.  Skerrett  round  the  Point ! "  she 
said,  —  and  sprang  up,  looking  a  little  guilty. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

LOVE    IK    TUB    FIRST    DEGREE. 

PETER  SKERRETT  came  sailing  round  the  purple  rocks 
of  his  Point,  skating  like  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  South 
of  Europe  for  two  winters. 

He  was  decidedly  Anglicized  in  his  whiskers,  coat,  and 
shoes.  Otherwise  he  in  all  respects  repeated  his  well-known 
am -i  -tor,  Skerrett  of  the  Revolution;  whose  two  portraits  — 
1.  A  ruddy  hero  in  regimentals,  in  Gilbert  Stuart's  early 
brandy  .and-water  manner ;  2.  A  rosy  sage  in  senatorial,  in 
Stuart's  later  claret-and-water  manner  —  hang  in  his  de- 
scendant's dining-room. 
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Peter's  first  look  was  a  provokingly  significant  one  at  the 
confused  and  blushing  young  lady.  Secondly,  he  inspected 
the  Dying  Gladiator  on  the  ice. 

"  Have  you  been  tilting  at  this  gentleman,  Mary  ?  "  he 
asked,  in  the  voice  of  a  cheerful,  friendly  fellow.  "  Why ! 
Hullo.  Hooray  !  It 's  Wade,  Richard  Wade,  Dick  Wade  ! 
Don't  look,  Miss  Mary,  while  I  give  him  the  grips  of  all  the 
secret  societies  we  belonged  to  in  college." 

Mary,  however,  did  look  on,  pleased  and  amused,  while 
Peter  plumped  down  on  the  ice,  shook  his  friend's  hand, 
and  examined  him  as  if  he  were  fine  crockery,  spilt  and 
perhaps  shattered. 

"  It 's  not  a  case  of  trepanning,  Dick,  my  boy  ?  "  said  he. 

"  No,"  said  the  other.  "  I  tumbled  in  trying  to  dodge 
this  lady:  The  ice  thought  my  face  ought  to  be  scratched, 
because  I  had  been  scratching  its  face  without  mercy.  My 
wits  were  knocked  out  of  me ;  but  they  are  tired  of  secession, 
and  pleading  to  be  let  in  again." 

"  Keep  some  of  them  out  for  our  sake  !  We  must  have 
you  at  our  commonplace  level.  Well,  Miss  Mary,  I  suppose 
this  is  the  first  time  you  have  had  the  sensation  of  breaking 
a  man's  head.  You  generally  hit  lower."  Peter  tapped 
his  heart. 

"  I  'm  all  right  now,  thanks  to  my  surgeon,"  says  Wade. 
"  Give  me  a  lift,  Peter."  He  pulled  up  and  clung  to  his 
friend. 

"  You  're  the  vine  and  I  'm  the  lamp-post,"  Skerrett  said. 
'*  Mary,  do  you  know  what  a  pocket-pistol  is  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  such  weapons  concealed  about  the  persons 
of  modern  warriors." 

"  There 's  one  in  my  overcoat-pocket,  with  a  cup  at  the 
but  and  a  cork  at  the  muzzle.  Skate  off,  now,  like  an  angel, 
and  get  it.  Bring  Fanny,  too.  She  is  restorative." 

"  Are  you  alive  enough  to  admire  that,  Dick  ?  "  he  con- 
tinued, as  ehe  skimmed  away. 
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•*  It  would  put  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  Death." 

"  I  venerate  that  young  woman,"  says  Peter.  "  You  see 
what  a  beauty  she  is,  and  just  as  unspoiled  as  this  ice.  Un- 
spoiled beauties  are  rarer  than  rocs'  eggs." 

"  She  has  a  singularly  true  face,"  Wade  replied,  "  and  that 
is  the  main  thing,  —  the  most  excellent  thing  in  man  or 
woman." 

"  Yes,  truth  makes  that  nuisance,  beauty,  tolerable." 

"  You  did  not  do  me  the  honor  to  present  me.** 

"  I  saw  you  had  gone  a  great  way  beyond  that,  my  boy. 
Have  you  not  her  initials  in  cambric  on  your  brow  ?  Not 
M.  T.,  which  would  n't  apply ;  but  M.  D." 

"Mary  —  ?" 

«  Darner." 

u  I  like  the  name,"  says  "Wade,  repeating  it.  "  It  sounds 
simple  and  thorough-bred." 

"  Just  what  she  is.  One  of  the  nine  simple-hearted  and 
thorough-bred  girls  on  this  continent." 

«  Nine  ?  " 

"  Is  that  too  many  ?  Three,  then.  That  '&  one  in  ten 
millions.  The  exact  proportion  of  Poets,  Painters,  Orators, 
Statesmen,  and  all  other  Great  Artists.  "Well,  —  three  or 
nine,  —  Mary  Darner  is  one  of  them.  She  never  saw  fear 
or  jealousy,  or  knowingly  allowed  an  ignoble  thought  or  an 
ungentle  word  or  an  ungraceful  act  in  herself.  Her  atmos- 
phere does  not  tolerate  flirtation.  You  must  find  out  for 
yourself  how  much  genius  she  has  and  has  not  But  I  will 
Bay  this,  —  that  I  think  of  puns  two  a  minute  faster  when 
I  'm  with  her.  Therefore  she  must  be  magnetic,  and  that 
b  the  firet  charm  in  a  woman." 

Wade  laughed.  "  You  have  not  lost  your  powers  of 
analysis,  Peter.  But  talking  of  this  heroine,  you  have  not 
told  me  anything  about  yourself,  except  apropos  of  pun- 
ning." 

"  Come  up  and  dine,  and  we  '11  fire  away  personal  his- 
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tones,  broadside  for  broadside  !  I  've  been  looking  in  vain 
for  a  worthy  hero  to  set  vis-a-vis  to  my  fair  kinswoman. 
But  stop !  perhaps  you  have  a  Christmas  turkey  at  home, 
with  a  wife  opposite,  and  a  brace  of  boys  waiting  for  drum- 
sticks." 

"No,  —  my  boys,  like  cherubs,  await  their  own  drum- 
sticks. They  're  not  born,  and  I  'm  not  married." 

"  I  thought  you  looked  incomplete  and  abnormal.  "Well, 
I  will  show  you  a  model  wife,  —  and  here  she  comes  !  " 

Here  they  came,  the  two  ladies,  gliding  round  the  Point, 
with  draperies  floating  as  artlessly  artful  as  the  robes  of 
Raphael's  Hours,  or  a  Pompeian  Bacchante.  For  want  of 
classic  vase  or  patera,  Miss  Darner  brandished  Peter  Sker- 
rett's  pocket-pistol. 

Fanny  Skerrett  gave  her  hand  cordially  to  "Wade,  and 
looked  a  little  anxiously  at  his  pale  face. 

"  Now,  M.  D."  says  Peter,  "  you  have  been  surgeon,  you 
shall  be  doctor  and  dose  our  patient.  Now,  then,  — 

'  Hebe,  pour  free ! 

Quicken  his  eyes  with  mountain-dew, 
That  Styx,  the  detested, 
No  more  he  may  view.' " 

"  Thanks,  Hebe  !  " 
Wade  said,  continuing  the  quotation,  — 

"I  quaff  it! 
lo  Paean,  I  cry! 
The  whiskey  of  the  Immortals 
Forbids  me  to  die." 

"We  effeminate  women  of  the  nineteenth  century  are 
afraid  of  broken  heads,"  said  Fanny.  "  But  Mary  Darner 
seems  quite  to  enjoy  your  accident,  Mr.  Wade,  as  an  adven- 
ture." 

Miss  Darner  certainly  did  seem  gay  and  exhilarated. 

"  I  enjoy  it,"  said  Wade.  "  I  perceive  that  I  fell  on  my 
'feet,  when  I  fell  on  my  crown.  I  tumbled  among  old  friends, 
and  I  hope  among  new  ones." 
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"  I  have  been  waiting  to  claim  my  place  among  your  old 
friends,"  Mrs.  Skerrett  said,  "  ever  since  Peter  told  me  you 
were  one  of  his  models." 

She  delivered  this  little  speech  with  a  caressing  manner 
which  totally  fascinated  "Wade. 

Nothing  was  ever  so  absolutely  pretty  as  Mrs.  Peter 
Skerrett.  Her  complete  prettiness  left  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. 

"  Never,"  thought  Wade,  "  did  I  see  such  a  compact  little 
casket  of  perfections.  Every  feature  is  thoroughly  well 
done  and  none  intrusively  superior.  Her  little  nose  is  a 
combination  of  all  the  amiabilities.  Her  black  eyes  sparkle 
with  fun  and  mischief  and  wit,  all  playing  over  deep  ten- 
derness below.  Her  hair  ripples  itself  full  of  gleams  and 
shadows.  The  same  coquetry  of  Nature  that  rippled  her 
hair  has  dinted  her  cheeks  with  shifting  dimples.  Every 
time  she  smiles  —  and  she  smiles  as  if  sixty  an  hour  were 
not  half-allowance  —  a  dimple  slides  into  view  and  vanishes 
like  a  dot  in  a  flow  of  sunny  water.  And,  0  Peter  Skerrett ! 
if  you  were  not  the  best  fellow  in  the  world,  I  should  envy 
you  that  latent  kiss  of  a  mouth." 

"You  need  not  say  it,  Wade,  —  your  broken  head  ex- 
empts you  from  the  business  of  compliments,"  said  Peter ; 
B  but  I  see  you  think  my  wife  perfection.  You  '11  think  so 
the  more,  the  more  you  know  her." 

"  Stop,  Peter,"  said  she,  "  or  I  shall  have  to  hide  behind 
the  superior  charms  of  Mary  Darner." 

Miss  Darner  certainly  was  a  woman  of  a  grander  order. 
You  might  pull  at  the  bells  or  knock  at  the  knockers  and  be 
introduced  into  the  boudoirs  of  all  the  houses,  villas,  seats, 
chateaus,  and  palaces  in  Christendom  without  seeing  such 
another.  She  belonged  distinctly  to  the  Northern  races, — 
the  "  brave  and  true  and  tender "  women.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  trace  of  hauteur  and  imperiousness  in  her  look 
and  manner;  but  it  did  not  ill  become  her  distinguished 
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figure  and  face.  Wade,  however,  remembered  her  sweet 
earnestness  when  she  was  playing  leech  to  his  wound,  and 
chose  to  take  that  mood  as  her  dominant  one. 

"  She  must  have  been  desperately  annoyed  \v  ith  bores 
and  boobies,"  he  thought.  "  I  do  not  wonder  she  protects 
herself  by  distance.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  get  within 
her  lines  again,  —  not  even  if  I  should  try  slow  and  regular 
approaches,  and  bombard  her  with  bouquets  for  a  twelve- 
month." 

"  But,  "Wade,"  says  Peter,  "  all  this  time  you  have  not 
told  us  what  good  luck  sends  you  here  to  be  wrecked  on  the 
hospitable  shores  of  my  Point." 

"  I  live  here.  I  am  chief  cook  and  confectioner  where 
you  see  the  smoking  top  of  that  tall  chimney  up-stream." 

"  Why,  of  course !  What  a  dolt  I  was,  not  to  think  of 
you,  when  Churm  told  us  an  Athlete,  a  Brave,  a  Sage,  and 
a  Gentleman  was  the  Superintendent  of  Dunderbunk  ;  but 
said  we  must  find  his  name  out  for  ourselves.  You  remem- 
ber, Mary.  Miss  Darner  is  Mr.  Churm's  ward." 

She  acknowledged  with  a  cool  bow  that  she  did  remem- 
ber her  guardian's  character  of  Wade. 

"You  do  not  say,  Peter,"  says  Mrs.  Skerrett,  with  a 
bright  little  look  at  the  other  lady,  "  why  Mr.  Churm  was 
so  mysterious  about  Mr.  Wade." 

"  Miss  Darner  shall  tell  us,"  Peter  rejoined,  repeating  his 
wife's  look  of  merry  significance. 

She  looked  somewhat  teased.  Wade  could  divine  easily 
the  meaning  of  this  little  mischievous  talk.  His  friend 
Churm  had  no  doubt  puffed  him  furiously. 

"  All  this  time,"  said  Miss  Darner,  evading  a  reply,  "  we 
are  neglecting  our  skating  privileges." 

"  Peter  and  I  have  a  few  grains  of  humanity  in  our 
souls,"  Fanny  said.  "  We  should  blush  to  sail  away  from 
Mr.  Wade,  while  he  carries  the  quarantine  flag  at  his  pale 
cheeks." 
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"  I  am  almost  ruddy  again,"  says  "Wade.  "  Your  potion, 
Miss  Darner,  has  completed  the  work  of  your  surgery.  I 
can  afford  to  dismiss  my  lamp-post." 

"  Whereupon  the  post  changes  to  a  teetotum,"  Peter  said, 
and  spun  off  in  an  eccentric,  ending  in  a  tumble. 

"  I  must  have  a  share  in  your  restoration,  Air.  Wade," 
Fanny  claimed.  "  I  see  you  need  a  second  dose  of  medi- 
eine.  Hand  me  the  flask,  Mary.  What  shall  I  pour  from 
this  magic  bottle  ?  juice  of  Rhine,  blood  of  Burgundy,  fire 
of  Spain,  bubble  of  Rheims,  beeswing  of  Oporto,  honey  of 
Cyprus,  nectar,  or  Whiskey  ?  Whiskey  is  vulgar,  but  the 
proper  thing,  on  the  whole,  for  these  occasions.  I  prescribe 
it."  And  she  gave  him  another  little  draught  to  imbibe. 

He  took  it  kindly,  for  her  sake,  —  and  not  alone  for  that, 
but  for  its  own  respectable  sake.  His  recovery  was  com- 
plete. His  head,  to  be  sure,  sang  a  little  still,  and  ached 
not  a  little.  Some  fellows  would  have  gone  on  the  sick 
list  with  such  a  wound.  Perhaps  he  would,  if  he  had  had 
a  trouble  to  dodge.  But  here  instead  was  a  pleasure  to 
follow.  So  he  began  to  move  about  slowly,  watching  the 
ladies. 

Fanny  was  a  novice  in  the  Art,  and  this  was  her  first 
lay  this  winter.  She  skated  timidly,  holding  Peter  very 
lightly.  She  went  into  the  dearest  little  panics  for  fear  of 
tumbles,  and  uttered  the  most  musical  screams  and  laughs. 
And  if  she  succeeded  in  taking  a  few  brave  strokes  and 
finished  with  a  neat  slide,  she  pleaded  for  a  verdict  of 
u  Well  done  ! "  with  such  an  appealing  smile  and  such  a  fine 
show  of  dimples  that  every  one  was  fascinated  and  applauded 
heartily. 

Miss  Darner  skated  as  became  her  free  and  vigorous 
character.  She  had  passed  her  Little  Go  as  a  scholar, 
and  was  now  steadily  winning  her  way  through  the-  list  of 
achievements,  before  given,  toward  the  Great  Go.  To-day 
•he  was  at  work  at  small  circles  backward.  Presently  she 
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wound  off  a  series  of  perfectly  neat  ones,  and,  looking  up, 
pleased  with  her  prowess,  caught  "Wade's  admiring  eye.  At 
this  she  smiled  and  gave  an  arch  little  womanly  nod  of  self- 
approval,  which  also  demanded  masculine  sympathy  before 
it  was  quite  a  perfect  emotion. 

With  this  charming  gesture,  the  alert  feather  in  her 
Amazonian  hat  nodded,  too,  as  if  it  admired  its  lovely 
mistress. 

Wade  was  thrilled.  "  Brava ! "  he  cried,  in  answer  to 
the  part  of  her  look  which  asked  sympathy ,  and  then,  in 
reply  to  the  implied  challenge,  he  forgot  his  hurt  and  his 
shock,  and  struck  into  the  same  figure. 

He  tried  not  to  surpass  his  fair  exemplar  too  cruelly. 
But  he  did  his  peripheries  well  enough  to  get  a  repetition 
of  the  captivating  nod  and  a  Bravo  !  from  the  lady. 

"  Bravo ! "  said  she.  "  But  do  not  tax  your  strength  too 
soon." 

She  began  to  feel  that  she  was  expressing  too  much 
interest  in  the  stranger.  It  was  a  new  sensation  for  her  to 
care  whether  men  fell  or  got  up.  A  new  sensation.  She 
rather  liked  it.  She  was  a  trifle  ashamed  of  it.  In 
either  case,  she  did  not  wish  to  show  that  it  was  in  her 
heart.  The  consciousness  of  concealment  flushed  her 
damask  cheek. 

It  was  a  damask  cheek.  All  her  hues  were  cool  and 
pearly ;  while  Wade,  Saxon  too,  had  hot  golden  tints  in  his 
hair  and  moustache,  and  his  color,  now  returning,  was  good 
strong  red  with  plenty  of  bronze  in  it 

"  Thank  you,"  he  replied.  "  My  force  has  all  come  back. 
You  have  electrified  me." 

A  civil  nothing;  but  meaning  managed  to  get  into  his 
tone  and  look,  whether  he  would  or  not. 

Wlu'ch  he  perceiving,  on  his  part  began  to  feel  guilty. 

Of  what  crime  ? 

Of  the  very  same  crime  as  hers,  —  the  most  ancient  and 
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most  pardonable  crime  of  youth  and  maiden,  —  that  sweet 
and  guiltless  crime  of  love  in  the  first  degree. 

So,  without  troubling  themselves  to  analyze  their  feelings, 
they  found  a  piquant  pleasure  in  skating  together,  —  she  in 
admiring  his  tours  de  force,  and  he  instructing  her. 

"  Look,  Peter ! "  said  Mrs.  Skerrett,  pointing  to  the  other 
pair  skating,  he  on  the  backward  roll,  she  on  the  forward, 
with  hands  crossed  and  locked;  —  such  contacts  are  per- 
mitted in  skating,  as  in  dancing.  "  Your  hero  and  my 
heroine  have  dropped  into  an  intimacy." 

u  None  but  the  Plucky  deserve  the  Pretty,"  says  Peter. 

"  But  he  seems  to  be  such  a  fine  fellow,  —  suppose  she 
should  n't  —  " 

The  pretty  face  looked  anxious. 

"  Suppose  he  should  n't,"  Peter  on  the  masculine  behalf 
returned. 

"  He  cannot  help  it :  Mary  is  so  noble,  —  and  so  charm- 
ing, when  she  does  not  disdain  to  be." 

"  I  do  not  believe  she  can  help  it.  She  cannot  disdain 
Wade.  He  carries  too  many  guns  for  that.  He  is  just  as 
fine  as  she  is.  He  was  a  hero  when  I  first  knew  him.  His 
face  does  not  show  an  atom  of  change ;  and  you  know  what 
Mr.  Churm  told  us  of  his  chivalric  deeds  elsewhere,  and 
how  he  tamed  and  reformed  Dunderbunk.  He  is  crystal 
grit,  as  crystalline  and  gritty  as  he  can  be." 

"  Grit  seems  to  be  your  symbol  of  the  highest  qualities. 
It  certainly  is  a  better  thing  in  man  than  in  ice-cream. 
But,  Peter,  suppose  this  shyald  be  a  true  love  and  should 
not  run  smooth?" 

u  What  consequence  is  the  smooth  running,  so  long  as 
there  is  strong  running  and  a  final  getting  in  neck  and  neck 
at  the  winning-post  ?  " 

"  But,"  still  pleaded  the  anxious  soul,  —  having  no  anxie- 
ties of  her  cwn,  she  was  always  suffering  for  others,  —  "  he 
seems  to  be  such  a  fine  fellow  !  and  she  is  so  hard  to  win  !  * 
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"Am  I  a  fine  fellow?" 

"No,  — horrid!" 

"  The  truth,  —  or  I  let  you  tumble." 

"  Well,  upon  compulsion,  I  admit  that  you  are." 

"  Then  being  a  fine  fellow  does  not  diminish  the  said  fel- 
low's chances  of  being  blessed  with  a  wife  quite  superfine." 

"  If  I  thought  you  were  personal,  Peter,  I  should  object 
to  the  mercantile  adjective.  '  Superfine,'  indeed ! " 

"  I  am  personal.  I  withdraw  the  obnoxious  phrase,  and 
substitute  transcendent.  No,  Fanny  dear,  I  read  Wade's 
experience  in  my  own.  I  do  not  feel  very  much  concerned 
about  him.  He  is  big  enough  to  take  care  of  himself.  A 
man  who  is  sincere,  self-possessed,  and  steady,  does  not  get 
into  miseries  with  beautiful  Amazons  like  our  friend.  He 
knows  too  much  to  try  to  make  his  love  run  up  hill ;  but  let 
it  once  get  started,  rough  running  gives  it  vim.  Wade  will 
love  like  a  deluge,  when  he  sees  that  he  may,  and  I  'd 
advise  obstacles  to  stand  off." 

"  It  was  pretty,  Peter,  to  see  cold  Mary  Darner  so  gentle 
and  almost  tender." 

"  I  always  have  loved  to  see  the  first  beginnings  of  what 
looks  like  love,  since  I  saw  ours." 

"  Ours,"  she  said,  —  "  it  seems  like  yesterday." 

And  then  together  they  recalled  that  fair  picture  against 
its  dark  ground  of  sorrow,  and  so  went  on  refreshing  the 
emotions  of  that  tune,  until  Fanny  smiling  said,  — 

"  There  must  be  something  magical  in  skates,  for  here  we 
are  talking  sentimentally  like  a  pair  of  young  lovers." 

"  Health  and  love  are  cause  and  effect,"  says  Peter,  sen- 
tentiously. 

Meanwhile  Wade  had  been  fast  skating  into  the  good 
graces  of  his  companion.  Perhaps  the  rap  on  his  head  had 
deranged  him.  He  certainly  tossed  himself  about  in  a 
reckless  and  insane  way.  Still,  he  justified  his  conduct  by 
never  tumbling  again,  and  by  inventing  new  devices  with 
bewildering  rapidity. 
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Tliis  pair  were  not  at  all  sentimental.  Indeed,  their  talk 
was  quite  technical :  all  about  rings  and  edges,  and  heel  and 
toe,  —  what  skates  are  best,  and  who  best  use  them.  /[There 
is  an  immense  amount  of  sympathy  to  be  exchanged  on  such 
topics,  and  it  was  somewhat  significant  that  they  avoided 
other  themes  where  they  might  not  sympathize  so  thor- 
oughly. The  negative  part  of  a  conversation  is  often  as 
important  as  its  positive^ 

So  the  four  entertained  themselves  finely,  sometimes  as  a 
quartette,  sometimes  as  two  duos  with  proper  change?  of 
partners,  until  the  clear  west  began  to  grow  golden  and  the 
clear  east  pink  with  sunset. 

"  It  is  a  pity  to  go,"  said  Peter  Skerrett.  "  Everything 
here  is  perfection  and  Fine  Art ;  but  we  must  not  be 
unfaithful  to  dinner.  Dinner  would  have  a  right  to  pun- 
ish us,  if  we  did  not  encourage  its  efforts  to  be  Fine  Art 
also." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Wade,"  Fanny  commanded,  "  your  most 
heroic  series  of  exploits,  to  close  this  heroic  day." 

He  nimbly  dashed  through  his  list  The  ice  was  traced 
with  a  labyrinth  of  involuted  convolutions. 

Wade's  hist  turn  brought  him  to  the  very  spot  of  his 
tumble. 

"  Ah ! "  said  he.  "  Here  is  the  oar  that  tripped  me,  with 
'  Wade,  his  mark,'  gashed  into  it  If  I  had  not  this,"  — he 
touched  Miss  Darner's  handkerchief,  —  "for  a  souvenir,  I 
think  I  would  dig  up  the  oar  and  carry  it  home." 

"  Let  it  melt  out  and  float,  away  in  the  spring,"  Mary 
said.  "  It  may  be  a  perch  for  a  sea-gull  or  a  buoy  for  a 
drowning  man." 

Here,  if  this  were  a  long  story  instead  of  a  short  ona, 
might  be  given  a  description  of  Peter  Skerrett's  house  and 
the  menu  of  Mrs.  Skerrett's  dinner.  Peter  and  his  wife 
had  both  been  to  great  pillory  dinners,  ad  nauseam,  and 
learnt  wliat  to  avoid.  How  not  to  be  bored  is  the  object 
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of  all  civilization,  and  the  Skerretts  had  discovered  the 
methods. 

I  must  dismiss  the  dinner  and  the  evening,  stamped  with 
the  general  epithet,  Perfection. 

"  You  -will  join  us  again  to-morrow  on  the  river,"  said 
Mrs.  Skerrett,  as  Wade  rose  to  go. 

"  To-morrow  I  go  to  town  to  report  to  my  Directors." 

"Then  next  day." 

"Next  day,  with  pleasure." 

"Wade  departed  and  marked  this  halcyon  day  with  white 
chalk,  as  the  whitest,  brightest,  sweetest  of  his  life. 


CHAPTER    X. 

FOREBODINGS. 

JUBILATION!  Jubilation  now,  instead  of  Consternation, 
in  the  office  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Brummage  in  "Wall  Street. 

President  Brummage  had  convoked  his  Directors  to  hear 
the  First  Semi-Annual  Report  of  the  new  Superintendent 
and  Dictator  of  Dunderbunk. 

And  there  they  sat  around  the  green  table,  no  longer 
forlorn  and  dreading  a  failure,  but  all  chuckling  with  satis- 
faction over  their  prosperity. 

They  were  a  happy  and  hilarious  family  now,  —  so 
hilarious  that  the  President  was  obliged  to  be  always  rap- 
ping to  Orderr  with  his  paper-knife. 

Every  one  of  these  gentlemen  was  proud  of  himself  as  a 
Director  of  so  successful  a  Company.  The  Dunderbunk 
advertisement  might  now  consider  itself  as  permanent  in 
the  newspapers,  and  the  Treasurer  had  very  unnecessarily 
inserted  the  notice  of  a  dividend,  which  everybody  knew  of 
already. 

"When  Mr.  Churm  was  not  by,  they  all  claimed  the  honor 
of  having  discovered  "Wade,  or  at  least  of  having  been  the 
first  to  appreciate  him. 
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They  all  invited  him  to  dinner,  —  the  others  at  their 
houses,  Sam  Gwelp  at  his  club. 

They  had  not  yet  begun  to  wax  fat  and  kick.  They  still 
remembered  the  panic  of  last  summer.  They  passed  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  most  complimentary  confidence  in 
Wade,  approved  of  his  system,  forced  upon  him  an  increase 
of  salary,  and  began  to  talk  of  "  launching  out "  and  doub- 
ling their  capital.  In  short,  they  behaved  as  Directors  do 
when  all  is  serene. 

Chunn  and  "Wade  had  a  hearty  laugh  over  the  ab- 
surdities of  the  Board  and  all  their  vague  propositions. 

"  Dunderbunk,"  said  Chunn,  "  was  a  company  started  on 
a  sentimental  basis,  as  many  others  are." 

"  Mr.  Brummage  fell  in  love  with  pig-iron  ?  " 

"  Precisely.  He  had  been  a  dry-goods  jobber,  risen  from 
a  retailer  somewhere  in  the  country.  He  felt  a  certain  lack 
of  dignity  hi  his  work.  He  wanted  to  deal  in  something 
more  masculine  than  lace  and  ribbons.  He  read  a  sen- 
timental article  on  Iron  in  the  '  Journal  of  Commerce ' :  how 
Iron  held  the  world  together ;  how  it  was  nerve  and  sinew ; 
how  it  was  ductile  and  malleable  and  other  things  that 
sounded  big ;  how  without  Iron  civilization  would  stop,  and 
New-Zealanders  hunt  rats  among  the  ruins  of  London ; 
how  anybody  who  would  make  two  tons  of  Iron  grow  where 
one  grew  before  was  a  benefactor  to  the  human  race  greater 
than  Alexander,  Caesar,  or  Napoleon;  and  so  on,  —  you 
know  the  eloquent  style.  Brummage's  soul  was  fired.  He 
determined  to  be  greater  than  the  three  heroes  named.  He 
was  oozing  with  unoccupied  capital.  He  went  about  among 
the  other  rich  jobbers,  with  the  newspaper  article  in  his 
hand,  and  fired  their  souls.  They  determined  to  be  great 
Iron-Kings,  —  magnificent  thought !  They  wanted  to  read 
in  the  newspapers, '  If  all  the  iron  rails  made  at  the  Dun- 
derbunk Works  in  the  last  six  months  were  put  together  in 
a  straight  line,  they  would  reach  twice  round  our  terraque* 
10 
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ous  globe  and  seventy-three  miles  two  rails  over.'  So  on 
that  poetic  foundation  they  started  the  concern." 

Wade  laughed.  "  But  how  did  you  happen  to  be  with 
them  ?  " 

"  Oh !  my  friend  Darner  sold  them  the  land  for  the  shop 
and  took  stock  in  payment.  I  came  into  the  Board  as  his 
executor.  Did  I  never  tell  you  so  before  ?  " 

«  No." 

""Well,  then,  be  informed  that  it  was  in  Miss  Darner's 
behalf  that  you  knocked  down  Friend  Tarbox,  and  so  got 
your  skates  for  saving  her  property.  It 's  quite  a  romance 
already,  Richard,  my  boy  !  and  I  suppose  you  feel  im- 
mensely bored  that  you  had  to  come  down  and  meet  us  old 
chaps,  instead  of  tumbling  at  her  feet  on  the  ice  again  to- 
day." 

"A  tumble  in  this  wet  day  would  be  a  cold  bath  to 
romance." 

The  Gulf  Stream  had  sent  up  a  warm  spoil-sport  rain 
that  morning.  It  did  not  stop,  but  poured  furiously  the 
whole  day. 

From  Cohoes  to  Spuyten  Duyvil,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  all  the  skaters  swore  at  the  weather,  as  profane  per- 
sons no  doubt  did  when  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened 
in  Noah's  time.  The  skateresses  did  not  swear,  but  sav- 
agely said,  "It  is  too  bad,"  —  and  so  it  was. 

Wade,  loaded  with  the  blessings  of  his  Directors,  took  the 
train  next  morning  for  Dunderbunk. 

The  weather  was  still  mild  and  drizzly,  but  promised  to 
clear.  As  the  train  rattled  along  by  the  river,  Wade  could 
see  that  the  thin  ice  was  breaking  up  everywhere.  In  mid- 
stream a  procession  of  blocks  was  steadily  drifting  along. 
Unless  Zero  came  sliding  down  again  pretty  soon  from 
Boreal  regions,  the  sheets  that  filled  the  coves  and  clung 
to  the  shores  would  also  sail  away  southward,  and  the  whole 
Hudson  he  left  clear  as  in  midsummer. 
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At  Yonkers  a  down  train  ranged  by  the  side  of  "Wade's 
train,  and,  looking  out  he  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Skerrett 
alighting. 

He  jumped  down,  rather  surprised,  to  speak  to  them. 

"  We  have  just  been  telegraphed  here,"  said  Peter,  grave- 
ly. "  The  son  of  a  widow,  a  friend  of  ours,  was  drowned 
this  morning  in  the  soft  ice  of  the  river.  He  was  a  pet  of 
mine,  poor  fellow !  and  the  mother  depends  upon  me  for 
advice.  "We  have  come  down  to  say  a  kind  word.  "Why 
won't  you  report  us  to  the  ladies  at  my  house,  and  say 
we  shall  not  be  at  home  until  the  evening  train  ?  They 
do  not  know  the  cause  of  our  journey  except  that  it  is 
a  sad  one." 

"  Perhaps  Mr.  "Wade  will  carve  their  turkey  for  them  at 
dinner,  Peter,"  Fanny  suggested. 

"  Do,  Wade !  and  keep  their  spirits  up.  Dinner  's  at 
six." 

Here  the  engine  whistled.  Wade  promised  to  "shine 
substitute "  at  his  friend's  board,  and  took  his  place  again. 
The  train  galloped  away. 

Peter  and  his  wife  exchanged  a  bright  look  over  the 
fortunate  incident  of  this  meeting,  and  went  on  their  kind 
way  to  carry  sympathy  and  such  consolation  as  might  be 
to  the  widow. 

The  train  galloped  northward.  Until  now,  the  beat  of 
its  wheels,  like  the  click  of  an  enormous  metronome,  had 
kept  time  to  jubilant  measures  singing  in  Wade's  brain. 
He  was  hurrying  back,  exhilarated  with  success,  to  the 
presence  of  a  woman  whose  smile  was  finer  exhilaration 
than  any  number  of  votes  of  confidence,  passed  unanimously 
by  any  number  of  conclaves  of  overjoyed  Directors,  and 
signed  by  Brummage  after  Brummage,  with  the  signature 
of  a  capitalist  in  a  flurry  of  delight  at  a  ten  per  cent  divi- 
dend. 

But  into  this  joyous  mood  of  Wade's  the  thought  of  death 
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suddenly  intruded.  He  could  not  keep  a  picture  of  death 
and  drowning  out  of  his  mind.  As  the  train  sprang  along^ 
and  opened  gloomy  breadth  after  breadth  of  the  leaden 
river,  clogged  with  slow-drifting  files  of  ice-blocks,  he  found 
himself  staring  across  the  dreary  waste  and  forever  fancy- 
ing some  one  sinking  there,  helpless  and  alone. 

He  seemed  to  see  a  brave,  bright-eyed,  ruddy  boy  ven- 
turing out  carelessly  along  the  edges  of  the  weakened  ice. 
Suddenly  the  ice  gives  way,  the  little  figure  sinks,  rises, 
clutches  deperately  at  a  fragment,  struggles  a  moment,  is 
borne"along  in  the  relentless  flow  of  the  chilly  water,  stares 
in  vain  shoreward,  and  so  sinks  again  with  a  look  of  agony, 
and  is  gone. 

But  whenever  this  inevitable  picture  grew  before  Wade's 
eyes,  as  the  drowning  figure  of  his  fancy  vanished,  it  sud- 
denly changed  features,  and  presented  the  face  of  Mary 
Darner,  perishing  beyond  succor. 

Of  course  he  knew  that  this  was  but  a  morbid  vision. 
Yet  that  it  came  at  all,  and  that  it  so  agonized  him, 
proved  the  force  of  his  new  feeling. 

He  had  not  analyzed  it  before.  This  thought  of  death 
became  its  touchstone. 

Men  like  Wade,  strong,  healthy,  earnest,  concentrated, 
straightforward,  isolated,  judge  men  and  women  as  friends  or 
foes  at  once  and  once  for  all.  He  had  recognized  in  Mary 
Darner  from  the  first  a  heart  as  true,  whole,  noble,  and 
healthy  as  his  own.  A  fine  instinct  had  told  him  that  she 
was  waiting  for  her  hero,  as  he  was  for  his  heroine. 

So  he  suddenly  loved  her.  And  yet  not  suddenly ;  for 
all  his  life,  and  all  his  lesser  forgotten  or  discarded  passions, 
had  been  training  him  for  this  master  one. 

He  suddenly  and  strongly  loved  her ;  and  yet  it  had  only 
been  a  beautiful  bewilderment  of  uncomprehended  delight, 
until  this  haunting  vision  of  her  fair  face  sinking  amid  the 
hungry  ice  beset  him.  Then  he  perceived  what  would  be 
lost  to  him,  if  she  were  lost 
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The  thought  of  Death  placed  itself  between  him  and 
Love.  If  the  love  had  been  merely  a  pretty  remembrance 
of  a  cliarming  woman,  he  might  have  dismissed  bis  fancied 
drowning  scene  with  a  little  emotion  of  regret.  Now,  the 
fancy  was  an  agony.  , 

He  had  too  much  power  over  himself  to  entertain  it  long. 
But  the  grisly  thought  came  uninvited,  returned  undesired, 
and  no  resolute  Avaunt,  even  backed  by  that  magic  wand,  a 
cigar,  availed  to  banish  it  wholly. 

The  sky  cleared  cold  at  eleven  o'clock.  A  sharp  wind 
drew  through  the  Highlands.  As  the  train  rattled  round 
the  curve  below  the  tunnel  through  Skerrett's  Point,  "Wade 
could  see  his  skating  course  of  Christmas  day  with  the 
ladies.  Firm  ice,  glazed  smooth  by  the  sudden  chill  after 
the  rain,  filled  the  Cove  and  stretched  beyond  the  Point 
into  the  river. 

It  was  treacherous  stuff,  beautiful  to  the  eyes  of  a  skater, 
but  sure  to  be  weak,  and  likely  to  break  up  any  moment 
and  join  the  deliberate  headlong  drift  of  the  masses  in  mid- 
current. 

"Wade  almost  dreaded  lest  his  vision  should  suddenly 
realize  itself,  and  he  should  see  his  enthusiastic  companion 
of  the  other  day  sailing  gracefully  along  to  certain  death. 

Nothing  living,  however,  was  in  sight,  except  here  and 
there  a  crow,  skipping  about  in  the  floating  ice. 

The  lover  was  greatly  relieved.  He  could  now  forewarn 
the  lady  against  the  peril  he  had  imagined.  The  train  in  a 
moment  dropped  him  at  Dunderbunk.  He  hurried  to  the 
Foundry  and  wrote  a  note  to  Mrs.  Darner. 

"  Air.  Wade  presents  his  compliments  to  Mrs.  Darner,  and 
has  the  honor  to  inform  her  that  Mr.  Skerrett  has  nomi- 
nated him  carver  to  the  ladies  to-day  in  their  host's  place. 

"  Mr.  "Wade  hopes  that  Miss  Darner  will  excuse  liim  from 
bis  engagement  to  skate  with  her  this  afternoon.  The  ice  is 
dangerous,  and  Miss  Darner  should  on  no  account  venture 
upon  it." 
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Perry  Purtett  was  the  bearer  of  this  billet  He  swag- 
gered into  Peter  Skerrett's  hall,  and  dreadfully  alarmed  the 
fresh-imported  Englishman  who  answered  the  bell,  by  order- 
ing him  in  a  severe  tone,  — 

"  Hurry  up,  now,  White  Cravat,  with  that  answer !  I  'm 
wanted  down  at  the  Works.  Steam  don't  bile  when  I  'm 
off;  and  the  fly-wheel  will  never  buzz  another  turn,  unless 
I  'm  there  to  motion  it  to  move  on." 

Mrs.  Darner's  gracious  reply  informed  Wade  "that  she 
should  be  charmed  to  see  him  at  dinner,  etc.,  and  would  not 
fail  to  transmit  his  kind  warning  to  Miss  Darner,  when  she 
returned  from  her  drive  to  make  calls." 

But  when  Miss  Darner  returned  in  the  afternoon,  her 
mother  was  taking  a  gentle  nap  over  the  violet,  indigo,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  orange,  red  stripes  of  a  gorgeous  Afghan  she 
was  knitting.  The  daughter  heard  nothing  of  the  billet. 
The  house  was  lonely  without  Fanny  Skerrett.  Mr.  Wade 
did  not  come  at  the  appointed  hour.  Mary  was  not  willing 
to  say  to  herself  how  much  she  regretted  his  absence. 

Had  he  forgotten  the  appointment  ? 

No,  —  that  was  a  thought  not  to  be  tolerated. 

"  A  gentleman  does  not  forget,"  she  thought,  and  she  had 
a  thorough  confidence,  besides,  that  this  gentleman  was  very 
willing  to  remember. 

She  read  a  little,  fitfully,  sang  fitfully,  moved  about  the 
house  uneasily ;  and  at  last,  when  it  grew  late,  and  she  was 
bored  and  Wade  did  not  arrive,  she  pronounced  to  herself 
that  he  had  been  detained  in  town. 

This  point  settled,  she  took  her  skates,  put  on  her  pretty 
Amazonian  hat  with  its  alert  feather,  and  went  down  to 
waste  her  beauty  and  grace  on  the  ice,  unattended  and 
alone. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

CAP'N  AMBUSTER'S  SKIFF. 

IT  was  a  busy  afternoon  at  the  Dunderbunk  Foundry. 

The  Superintendent  had  come  back  with  his  pocket  full 
of  orders.  Everybody,  from  the  Czar  of  Russia  to  the 
President  of  the  Guano  Republic,  was  in  the  market  for 
machinery.  Crisis  was  gone  by.  Prosperity  was  come. 
The  world  was  all  ready  to  move,  and  only  waited  for  a 
fresh  supply  of  wheels,  cranks,  side-levers,  walking-beams, 
and  other  such  muscular  creatures  of  iron,  to  push  and  tug 
and  swing  and  revolve  and  set  Progress  a-going. 

Dunderbunk  was  to  have  its  full  share  in  supplying  the 
demand.  It  was  well  understood  by  this  time  that  the  iron 
Wade  made  was  as  stanch  as  the  man  who  made  it.  Dun- 
derbunk, therefore,  Head  and  Hands,  must  despatch. 

So  it  was  a  busy  afternoon  at  the  industrious  Foundry. 
The  men  bestirred  themselves.  The  furnaces  rumbled. 
The  engine  thumped.  The  drums  in  the  finishing-shop 
hummed  merrily  their  lively  song  of  labor.  The  four  trip- 
hammers —  two  bull-headed,  two  calf-headed  —  champed, 
like  carnivorous  maws,  upon  red  bars  of  iron,  and  over 
their  banquet  they  roared  the  big-toned  music  of  the  trip- 
hammer chorus. 

"Now  then!  hit  hard! 
Strike  while  Iron 's  hot.    Life 's  short.    Art 's  long." 

By  this  massive  refrain,  ringing  in  at  intervals  above  the 
ceaseless  Inizz,  murmur,  and  clang  throughout  the  buildings, 
every  man's  work  was  mightily  nerved  and  inspired.  Every- 
body liked  to  hear  the  sturdy  song  of  these  grim  vocalists  ; 
and  whenever  they  struck  in,  each  solo  or  duo  or  quatuor 
of  men,  playing  Anvil  Chorus,  quickened  time,  and  all  the 
action  and  rumor  of  the  busy  opera  went  on  more  cheerily 
and  lustily.  So  work  kept  astir  like  play. 
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An  hour  before  sunset,  Bill  Tarbox  stepped  into  Wade'a 
office.  Even  oily  and  begrimed,  Bill  could  be  recognized  as 
a  favored  lover.  He  looked  more  a  man  than  ever  before. 

"  I  forgot  to  mention,"  says  the  foreman,  "  that  Cap'n 
Ambuster  was  in,  this  morning,  to  see  you.  He  says,  that, 
if  the  river 's  clear  enough  for  him  to  get  away  from  our 
dock,  he  '11  go  down  to  the  Gty  to-morrow,  and  offers  to 
take  freight  cheap.  We  might  put  that  new  walking-beam, 
we  've  just  rough-finished  for  the  '  Union,'  aboard  of  him." 

"  Yes,  —  if  he  is  sure  to  go  to-morrow.  It  will  not  do  to 
delay.  The  owners  complained  to  me  yesterday  that  the 
'  Union '  was  in  a  bad  way  for  want  of  its  new  machinery. 
Tell  your  brother-in-law  to  come  here,  BilL" 

Tarbox  looked  sheepishly  pleased,  and  summoned  Perry 
Purtett. 

"  Run  down,  Perry,"  said  Wade,  "  to  the  *  Ambuster,'  and 
ask  Captain  Isaac  to  step  up  here  a  moment.  Tell  him  I 
have  some  freight  to  send  by  him." 

Perry  moved  through  the  Foundry  with  his  usual  jaunty 
step,  left  his  dignity  at  the  door,  and  ran  off  to  the  dock. 

The  weather  had  grown  fitful.  Heavy  clouds  whirled 
over,  trailing  snow-flurries.  Rarely  the  sun  found  a  cleft  in 
the  black  canopy  to  shoot  a  ray  through  and  remind  the 
world  that  he  was  still  in  his  place  and  ready  to  shine  when 
he  was  wanted. 

Master  Perry  had  a  furlong  to  go  before  he  reached  the 
dock.  He  crossed  the  stream,  kept  unfrozen  by  the  warm 
influences  of  the  Foundry.  He  ran  through  a  little  dell 
hedged  on  each  side  by  dull  green  cedars.  It  was  severely 
cold  now,  and  our  young  friend  condescended  to  prance  and 
jump  over  the  ice-skimmed  puddles  to  keep  his  blood  in 
motion. 

The  little  rusty,  pudgy  steamboat  lay  at  the  down-stream 
side  of  the  Foundry  Wharf.  Her  name  was  so  long  and 
her  paddle-box  so  short,  that  the  painter,  Beginning  with 
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ambitious  large  letters,  had  been  compelled  to  abbreviate 
the  last  syllable.     Her  title  read  thus :  — 

I.  AMBUSTer. 

Certainly  a  formidable  inscription  for  a  steamboat ! 

When  she  hove  in  sight,  Perry  halted,  resumed  his 
stately  demeanor,  and  embarked  as  if  he  were  a  Doge 
entering  a  Bucentaur  to  wed  a  Sea. 

There  was  nobody  on  deck  to  witness  the  arrival  and 
salute  the  magnifico. 

Perry  looked  in  at  the  Cap'n's  office.  He  beheld  a  three- 
legged  stool,  a  hacked  desk,  an  inky  steel-pen,  an  inkless 
inkstand ;  but  no  Cap'n  Ambuster. 

Perry  inspected  the  Cap'n's  state-room.  There  was  a 
cracked  looking-glass,  into  which  he  looked ;  a  hair-brush 
suspended  by  the  glass,  which  he  used ;  a  lair  of  blankets  in 
a  berth,  which  he  had  no  present  use  for ;  and  a  smell  of 
musty  boots,  which  nobody  with  a  nose  could  help  smelling. 
Still  no  Captain  Ambuster,  nor  any  of  his  crew. 

Search  in  the  unsavory  kitchen  revealed  no  cook,  coiled 
up  in  a  corner,  suffering  nightmares  for  the  last  greasy 
dinner  he  had  brewed  in  his  frying-pan.  There  were  no 
deck  hands  bundled  into  their  bunks.  Perry  rapped  on  the 
chain-box  and  inquired  if  anybody  was  within,  and  nobody 
answering,  he  had  to  ventriloquize  a  negative. 

The  engine-room,  too,  was  vacant,  and  quite  as  unsavory 
as  the  other  dens  on  board.  Perry  patronized  the  engine 
by  a  pull  or  two  at  the  valves,  and  continued  his  tour  of 
inspection. 

The  Ambuster's  skiff,  lying  on  her  forward  deck,  seemed 
to  entertain  him  vastly. 

u  Jolly ! "  says  Perry.  And  so  it  was  a  jolly  boat  in  the 
literal,  not  the  technical  sense. 

"  The  three  wise  men  of  Gotham  went  to  sea  in  a  bowl ; 
and  here  's  the  identical  craft,"  says  Perry. 
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He  gave  the  chubby  little  machine  a  push  with  his  foot. 
It  rolled  and  wallowed  about  grotesquely.  When  it  was 
still  again,  it  looked  so  comic,  lying  contentedly  on  its  fat 
side  like  a  pudgy  baby,  that  Perry  had  a  roar  of  laughter, 
which,  like  other  laughter  to  one's  self,  did  not  sound  very 
merry,  particularly  as  the  north-wind  was  howling  omi- 
nously, and  the  broken  ice,  on  its  downward  way,  was 
whispering  and  moaning  and  talking  on  in  a  most  mysteri- 
ous and  inarticulate  manner. 

"  Those  sheets  of  ice  would  crunch  up  this  skiff,  as  pigs 
do  a  punkin,"  thinks  Perry. 

And  with  this  thought  in  his  head  he  looked  out  on  the 
river,  and  fancied  the  foolish  little  vessel  cast  loose  and 
buffeting  helplessly  about  in  the  ice. 

He  had  been  so  busy  until  now,  in  prying  about  the 
steamboat  and  making  up  his  mind  that  Captain  and  men 
had  all  gone  off  for  a  comfortable  supper  on  shore,  that  his 
eyes  had  not  wandered  toward  the  stream. 

Now  his  glance  began  to  follow  the  course  of  the  icy  cur- 
rent. He  wondered  where  all  this  supply  of  cakes  came 
from,  and  how  many  of  them  would  escape  the  stems  of 
ferry-boats  below  and  get  safe  to  sea. 

All  at  once,  as  he  looked  lazily  along  the  lazy  files  of  ice, 
his  eyes  caught  a  black  object  drifting  on  a  fragment  in  a 
wide  way  of  open  water  opposite  Skerrett's  Point,  a  mile 
distant. 

Perry's  heart  stopped  beating.  He  uttered  a  little  gasp- 
ing cry.  He  sprang  ashore,  not  at  all  like  a  Doge  quitting 
a  Bucentaur.  He  tore  back  to  the  Foundry,  dashing 
through  the  puddles,  and,  never  stopping  to  pick  up  his  cap, 
burst  in  upon  Wade  and  Bill  Tarbox  in  the  office. 

The  boy  was  splashed  from  head  to  foot  with  red  mud. 
His  light  hair,  blown  wildly  about,  made  his  ashy  face  seem 
paler.  He  stood  panting. 

His  dumb  terror  brought  back  to  Wade's  mind  all  the  bad 
omens  of  the  morning. 
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"  Speak  ! "  said  he,  seizing  Perry  fiercely  by  the  shoulder. 

The  uproar  of  the  "Works  seemed  to  hush  for  an  instant, 
while  the  lad  stammered  faintly, — 

"  There  's  somebody  carried  off  in  the  ice  by  Skerrett's 
Point  It  looks  like  a  woman.  And  there  's  nobody  to 
help." 


CHAPTER    XII. 

IN    THE    ICE. 

"  HELP  !  help ! "  shouted  the  four  trip-hammers,  bursting 
in  like  a  magnified  echo  of  the  boy's  last  word.  "  Help ! 
help ! "  all  the  humming  wheels  and  drums  repeated  more 
plaintively. 

"Wade  made  for  the  river. 

This  was  the  moment  all  his  manhood  had  been  training 
and  saving  for.  For  this  he  had  kept  sound  and  brave  from 
his  youth  up. 

As  he  ran,  he  felt  that  the  only  chance  of  instant  help 
was  in  that  queer  little  bowl-shaped  skiff  of  the  "Am- 
buster." 

He  had  never  been  conscious  that  he  had  observed  it; 
but  the  image  had  lain  latent  in  his  mind,  biding  its  time. 
It  might  be  ten,  twenty  precious  moments  before  another 
boat  could  be  found.  This  one  was  on  the  spot  to  do  its 
duty  at  once. 

"  Somebody  carried  off,  —  perhaps  a  woman,"  "Wade 
thought.  "  Not  —  No,  she  would  not  neglect  my  warn- 
ing !  "Whoever  it  is,  we  must  save  her  from  this  dreadful 
death!" 

He  sprang  on  board  the  little  steamboat.  She  was  sway- 
ing uneasily  at  her  moorings,  as  the  ice  crowded  along  and 
hammered  against  her  stem.  Wade  stared  from  her  deck 
down  the  river,  with  all  his  life  at  his  eyes. 
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More  than  a  mile  away,  below  the  hemlock-crested  point, 
was  the  dark  object  Perry  had  seen,  still  stirring  along  the 
edges  of  the  floating  ice.  A  broad  avenue  of  leaden-green 
water  wrinkled  by  the  cold  wind  separated  the  field  where 
this  figure  was  moving  from  the  shore.  Dark  object  and  ita 
footing  of  gray  ice  were  drifting  deliberately  farther  and 
farther  away. 

For  one  instant  Wade  thought  that  the  terrible  dread  in 
his  heart  would  paralyze  him.  But  in  that  one  moment, 
while  his  blood  stopped  flowing  and  his  nerves  failed,  Bill 
Tarbox  overtook  him  and  was  there  by  his  side. 

"  I  brought  your  cap,"  says  Bill,  "  and  our  two  coats." 

"Wade  put  on  his  cap  mechanically.  This  little  action 
calmed  him. 

"  Bill,"  said  he,  "  I  'm  afraid  it  is  a  woman,  —  a  dear 
friend  of  mine,  —  a  very  dear  friend." 

Bill,  a  lover,  understood  the  tone. 

"  We  '11  take  care  of  her  between  us,"  he  said. 

The  two  turned  at  once  to  the  little  tub  of  a  boat. 

Oars  ?  Yes,  —  slung  under  the  thwarts,  —  a  pair  of 
short  sculls,  worn  and  split,  but  with  work  in  them  still. 
There  they  hung  ready,  —  and  a  rusty  boat-hook,  besides. 

"  Find  the  thole-pins,  Bill,  while  I  cut  a  plug  for  her  bot- 
tom out  of  this  broomstick,"  Wade  said. 

This  was  done  in  a  moment     Bill  threw  in  the  coats. 

"  Now,  together ! " 

They  lifted  the  skiff  to  the  gangway.  Wade  jumped 
down  on  the  ice  and  received  her  carefully.  They  ran 
her  along,  as  far  as  they  could  go,  and  launched  her  in  the 
sludge. 

"  Take  the  sculls,  Bill.  I  '11  work  the  boat-hook  in  the 
bow." 

Nothing  more  was  said.  They  thrust  out  with  their  crazy 
little  craft  into  the  thick  of  the  ice-flood.  Bill,  amidships, 
dug  with  his  sculls  in  among  the  huddled  cakes.  It  was 
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clumsy  pulling.  Now  this  oar  and  now  that  would  be 
thrown  out  He  could  never  get  a  full  stroke. 

Wade  in  the  bow  could  do  better.  He  jammed  the 
blocks  aside  with  his  boat-hook.  He  dragged  the  skiff 
forward.  He  steered  through  the  little  open  ways  of 
water. 

Sometimes  they  came  to  a  broad  sheet  of  solid  ice. 
Then  it  was  "  Out  with  her,  Bill ! "  and  they  were  both 
out  and  sliding  their  bowl  so  quick  over,  that  they  had 
not  time  to  go  through  the  rotten  surface.  This  was 
drowning  business ;  but  neither  could  be  spared  to  drown 
yet. 

In  the  leads  of  clear  water,  the  oarsman  got  brave  pulls, 
and  sent  the  boat  on  mightily.  Then  again  in  the  thick 
porridge  of  brash  ice  they  lost  headway,  or  were  baffled  and 
stopped  among  the  cakes.  Slow  work,  slow  and  painful ; 
and  for  many  minutes  they  seemed  to  gain  nothing  upon 
the  steady  flow  of  the  merciless  current. 

A  frail  craft  for  such  a  voyage,  this  queer  little  half- 
pumpkin  !  A  frail  and  leaky  shell.  She  bent  and  cracked 
from  stem  to  stern  among  the  nipping  masses.  Water 
oozed  in  through  her  dry  seams.  Any  moment  a  rougher 
touch  or  a  sharper  edge  might  cut  her  through.  But  that 
was  a  risk  they  had  accepted.  They  did  not  take  tune  to 
think  of  it,  nor  to  listen  to  the  cruncliing  and  crackling  of 
the  hungry  ice  around.  They  urged  straight  on,  steadily, 
eagerly,  coolly,  spending  and  saving  strength. 

Not  one  moment  to  lose  !  The  shattering  of  broad  sheets 
of  ice  around  them  was  a  warning  of  what  might  happen  to 
the  frail  support  of  their  chase.  One  thrust  of  the  boat- 
hook  sometimes  cleft  a  cake  that  to  the  eye  seemed  stout 
enough  to  bear  a  heavier  weight  than  a  woman's. 

Not  one  moment  to  spare  !  The  dark  figure,  now  drifted 
far  below  the  hemlocks  of  the  Point,  no  longer  stirred.  It 
seemed  to  have  sunk  upon  the  ice  and  to  be  resting  there 
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weary  and  helpless,  on  one  side  a  wide  way  of  lurid  water 
on  the  other  half  a  mile  of  moving  desolation. 

Far  to  go,  and  nc  tune  to  waste  1 

"  Give  way,  Bill !     Give  way ! " 

«Ay,  ay!" 

Both  spoke  in  low  tones,  hardly  louder  than  the  whisper 
of  the  ice  around  them. 

By  this  time  hundreds  from  the  Foundry  and  the  village 
were  swarming  upon  the  wharf  and  the  steamboat. 

"  A  hundred  tar-barrels  would  n't  git  up  my  steam  in  time 
to  do  any  good,"  says  Cap'n  Ambuster.  "  If  them  two  in 
my  skiff  don't  overhaul  the  man,  he  's  gone." 

"  You  're  sure  it 's  a  man  ?  "  says  Smith  Wheelwright. 

"  Take  a  squint  through  my  glass.  I  'm  dreffully  afeard 
it 's  a  gal ;  but  suthin'  's  got  into  my  eye,  so  I  can't  see." 

Suthin'  had  got  into  the  old  fellow's  eye,  —  suthin'  saline 
and  acrid,  —  namely,  a  tear. 

"  It 's  a  woman,"  says  Wheelwright,  —  and  suthin'  of  the 
same  kind  blinded  liim  also. 

Almost  sunset  now.  But  the  air  was  suddenly  filled  with 
perplexing  snow-dust  from  a  heavy  squall.  A  white  cur- 
tain dropped  between  the  anxious  watchers  on  the  wharf 
and  the  boatmen. 

The  same  white  curtain  hid  the  dark  floating  object  from 
its  pursuers.  There  was  nothing  in  sight  to  steer  by  now. 

Wade  steered  by  his  last  glimpse,  —  by  the  current, — 
by  the  rush  of  the  roaring  wind,  —  by  instinct. 

How  merciful  that  in  such  a  moment  a  man  is  spared  the 
agony  of  thought !  His  agony  goes  into  action,  intense  as 
life. 

It  was  bitterly  cold.  A  swash  of  ice-water  filled  the 
bottom  of  the  skiff.  She  was  low  enough  down  without 
that.  They  could  not  stop  to  bail,  and  the  miniatuie  ice- 
bergs they  passed  began  to  look  significantly  over  the  gun- 
wale. Which  would  come  to  the  point  of  foundering  first, 
the  boat  or  the  little  floe  it  aimed  for  ? 
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Bitterly  cold !  The  snow  hardly  melted  upon  Tarbox's 
bare  hands.  His  finders  stiffened  to  the  oars ;  but  there 
was  life  in  them  still,  and  still  he  did  his  work,  and  never 
turned  to  see  how  the  steersman  was  doing  his. 

^A  flight  of  crows  came  sailing  with  the  snow-squalL 
They  alighted  all  about  on  the  hummocks,  and  curiously 
watched  the  two  men  battling  to  save  life.  One  black 
impish  bird,  more  malignant  or  more  sympathetic  than  'ail 
fellows,  ventured  to  poise  on  the  skiff's  stern. 

Bill  hissed  off  his  third  passenger.  The  crow  rose  on  its 
toes,  let  the  boat  slide  away  from  under  him,  and  followed 
croaking  dismal  good  wishes. 

The  last  sunbeams  were  now  cutting  in  everywhere. 
The  thick  snow-flurry  was  like  a  luminous  cloud.  Sud- 
denly it  drew  aside. 

The  industrious  skiff  had  steered  so  well  and  made  such 
headway,  that  there,  a  hundred  yards  away,  safe  still,  not 
gone,  thank  God !  was  the  woman  they  sought. 

A  dusky  mass  flung  together  on  a  waning  rood  of  ice,  — 
Wade  could  see  nothing  more. 

Weary  or  benumbed,  or  sick  with  pure  forlornness  and 
despair,  she  had  drooped  down  and  showed  no  sign  of  life. 

The  great  wind  shook  the  river.  Her  waning  rood  of 
ice  narrowed,  foot  by  foot,  like  an  unthrifty  man's  heritage. 
Inch  by  inch  its  edges  wore  away,  until  the  little  space  that 
half  sustained  the  dark  heap  was  no  bigger  than  a  coffin-lid. 

II<lp,  now!  —  now,  men,  if  you  are  to  save!  Thrust, 
Richard  Wade,  with  your  boat-hook !  Pull,  Bill,  till  your 
oars  snap !  Out  with  your  last  frenzies  of  vigor !  For  the 
little  raft  of  ice,  even  that  has  crumbled  beneath  its  burden, 
and  she  sinks,  —  sinks,  with  succor  close  at  hand ! 

Sinks !    No,  —  she  rises  and  floats  again. 

She  clasps  something  that  holds  her  head  just  above 
water.  But  the  unmannerly  ice  has  buffeted  her  hat  off. 
The  fragments  toss  it  about,  —  that  pretty  Amazonian  hat, 
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with  its  alert  feather,  all  drooping  and  draggled.  Her  fair 
hair  and  pure  forehead  are  uncovered  for  an  astonished  sun- 
beam to  alight  upon. 

"  It  is  my  love,  my  life,  Bill !     Give  way,  once  more  ! " 

"Way  enough!  Steady!  Sit  where  you  are,  Bill,  and 
trim  boat,  while  I  lift  her  out.  We  cannot  risk  capsizing." 

He  raised  her  carefully,  tenderly,  with  his  strong  arms. 

A  bit  of  wood  had  buoyed  her  up  for  that  last  moment. 
Tt  was  a  broken  oar  with  a  deep  fresh  gash  in  it.  Wade 
knew  his  mark,  —  the  cut  of  his  own  skate-iron.  This 
busy  oar  was  still  resolved  to  play  its  part  in  the  drama. 

The  round  little  skiff  just  bore  the  third  person  without 
sulking. 

Wade  laid  Mary  Darner  against  the  thwart.  She  would 
not  let  go  her  buoy.  He  unclasped  her  stiffened  hands. 
This  friendly  touch  found  its  way  to  her  heart.  She  opened 
her  eyes  and  knew  him. 

"  The  ice  shall  not  carry  off  her  hat  to  frighten  some 
mother,  down  stream,"  says  Bill  Tarbox,  catching  it. 

All  these  proceedings  Cap'n  Ambuster's  spy-glass  an 
nounced  to  Dunderbunk. 

"  They  're  h'istin'  her  up.  They  've  slumped  her  into  the 
skiff.  They  're  puttin'  for  shore.  Hooray  ! " 

Pity  a  spy-glass  cannot  shoot  cheers  a  mile  and  a  half ! 

Perry  Purtett  instantly  led  a  stampede  of  half  Dunder- 
bunk along  the  railroad-track  to  learn  who  it  was  and  all 
about  it 

All  about  it  was  that  Miss  Darner  was  safe,  and  not 
dangerously  frozen,  —  and  that  Wade  and  Tarbox  had 
carried  her  up  the  hill  to  her  mother  at  Peter  Skerrett's. 

Missing  the  heroes  in  chief,  Dunderbunk  made  a  hero  ot 
Cap'n  Ambuster's  skiff.  It  was  transported  back  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  crowd  in  triumphal  procession.  Perry 
Purtett  carried  round  the  hat  for  a  contribution  to  new 
paint  it,  new  rib  it,  new  gunwale  it,  give  it  new  sculls  and  a 
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new  boat-hook,  —  indeed  to  make  a  new  vessel  of  the  brave 
little  bowl. 

"  I  'm  afeard,"  says  Cap'n  Ambuster,  "  that,  when  I  git  a 
harnsome  new  skiff,  I  shall  want  a  harnsome  new  steam- 
boat, and  then  the  boat  will  go  to  cruisin'  round  for  a 
harnsome  new  Cap'n." 

And  now  for  the  end  of  this  story. 

Healthy  love-stories  always  end  in  happy  marriages. 

So  ends  this  story,  begun  as  to  its  love  portion  by  the 
little  romance  of  a  tumble,  and  continued  by  the  bigger 
romance  of  a  rescue. 

Of  course  there  were  incidents  enough  to  fill  a  volume, 
obstacles  enough  to  fill  a  volume,  and  development  of  char- 
acter enough  to  fill  a  tome  thick  as  "  Webster's  Unabridged," 
before  the  happy  end  of  the  beginning  of  the  Wade-Darner 
joint  history. 

But  we  can  safely  take  for  granted  that,  the  lover  being 
true  and  manly,  and  the  lady  true  and  womanly,  and  both 
possessed  of  the  high  moral  qualities  necessary  to  artistic 
skating,  they  will  go  on  understanding  each  other  better, 
until  they  are  as  one  as  two  can  be. 

Masculine  reader,  attend  to  the  moral  of  this  tale  : — 

Skate  well,  be  a  hero,  bravely  deserve  the  fair,  prove 
your  deserts  by  your  deeds,  find  your  "  perfect  woman  nobly 
planned  to  warm,  to  comfort,  and  command,"  catch  her 
when  found,  and  you  are  Blest. 

Reader  of  the  gentler  sex,  likewise  attend: — 

All  the  essential  blessings  of  life  accompany  a  true  heart 
and  a  good  complexion.  Skate  vigorously  ;  then  your  heart 
will  beat  true,  your  cheeks  will  bloom,  your  appointed  lover 
will  see  your  beautiful  soul  shining  through  your  beautiful 
face,  he  will  tell  you  so,  and  after  sufficient  circumlocution 
he  will  Pop,  you  will  accept,  and  your  lives  will  glide 
sweetly  as  skating  on  virgin  ice  to  silver  music. 
11 


THE  BLESSED  DAMOZEL. 

BY  D.  G.  ROSSETTL 


blessed  Damozel  leaned  out 
I       From  the  gold  bar  of  Heaven  ; 

Her  eyes  knew  more  of  rest  and  shade 
Than  waters  stilled  at  even  ; 

She  had  three  lilies  in  her  hand, 
And  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  seven. 

Her  robe,  ungirt  from  clasp  to  hem, 
No  wrought  flowers  did  adorn, 

But  a  white  rose  of  Mary's  gift, 
For  service  meetly  worn  ; 

And  her  hair  lying  down  her  back 
Was  yellow  like  ripe  corn. 

Her  seemed  she  scarce  had  been  a  day 

One  of  God's  choristers  ; 
The  wonder  was  not  yet  quite  gone 

From  that  still  look  of  hers  ; 
Albeit,  to  them  she  left,  her  day 

Had  counted  as  ten  years. 

(To  one,  it  is  ten  years  of  years, 

.....    Yet  now,  and  in  this  place, 

Surely  she  leaned  o'er  me  —  her  hair 
Fell  all  about  my  face    ..... 

Nothing  :  the  autumn  fall  of  leaves. 
The  whole  year  sets  apace.) 
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It  was  the  rampart  of  God's  house 

That  she  was  standing  on ; 
By  God  built  over  the  sheer  depth 

The  which  is  Space  begun  ; 
So  high,  that  looking  downward  thence 

She  scarce  could  see  the  sun. 

It  lies  in  Heaven,  across  the  flood 

Of  ether,  as  a  bridge. 
Beneath,  the  tides  of  day  and  night 

With  flame  and  blackness  ridge 
The  void,  as  low  as  where  this  earth 

Spins  like  a  fretful  midge. 

She  scarcely  heard  her  sweet  new  friends : 

Playing  at  holy  games, 
Softly  they  spake  among  themselves 

Their  virginal  chaste  names  ; 
And  the  souls,  mounting  up  to  God, 

Went  by  her  like  thin  flames. 

And  still  she  bowed  above  the  vast 

Waste  sea  of  worlds  that  swarm ; 
Until  her  bosom  must  have  made 

The  bar  she  leaned  on  warm, 
And  the  lilies  lay  as  if  asleep 

Along  her  bended  arm. 

From  the  fixed  place  of  Heaven,  she  saw 

Time  like  a  pulse  shake  fierce 
Through  all  the  worlds.    Her  gaze  still  strove 

Within  the  gulf  to  pierce 
Its  path  ;  and  now  she  spoke,  as  when 

The  stars  sung  in  their  spheres. 
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The  sun  was  gone  now.    The  curled  m  oon 

Was  like  a  little  feather 
Fluttering  far  down  the  gulf.  And  now 

She  spoke  through  the  still  weather. 
Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  the  stars 

Had  when  they  sung  together. 

"  I  wish  that  he  were  come  to  me, 

For  he  will  come,"  she  said. 
"  Have  I  not  prayed  in  Heaven  ?  —  on  earth, 

Lord,  Lord,  has  he  not  prayed  ? 
Are  not  two  prayers  a  perfect  strength  ? 

And  shall  I  feel  afraid  ? 

"  When  round  his  head  the  aureole  clings, 

And  he  is  clothed  in  white, 
I  '11  take  his  hand  and  go  with  him 

To  the  deep  wells  of  light, 
And  we  will  step  down  as  to  a  stream, 

And  bathe  there  in  God's  sight. 

"  We  two  will  stand  beside  that  shrine, 

Occult,  withheld,  untrod, 
Whose  lamps  are  stirred  continually 

With  prayers  sent  up  to  God ; 
And  see  our  old  prayers,  granted,  melt 

Each  like  a  little  cloud. 

"  We  two  will  lie  i'  the  shadow  of 

That  living  mystic  tree, 
Within  whose  secret  growth  the  Dove 

Is  sometimes  felt  to  be, 
While  every  leaf  that  His  plumes  touch 

Saith  His  Name  audibly. 
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"  And  I  myself  will  teach  to  him, 

I  myself,  lying  so, 
The  songs  I  sing  here ;  which  his  voice 

Shall  pause  in,  hushed  and  slow, 
And  find  some  knowledge  at  each  pause, 

Or  some  new  thing  to  know." 

(Ah  sweet !  Just  now,  in  that  bird's  song, 

Strove  not  her  accents  there 
Fain  to  be  hearkened  ?    When  those  belli 

Possessed  the  midday  air, 
Was  she  not  stepping  to  my  side 

Down  all  the  trembling  stair  ?  ) 

"  We  two,"  she  said,  "  will  seek  the  groves 

Where  the  Lady  Mary  is, 
With  her  five  handmaidens,  whose  names 

Are  five  sweet  symphonies, 
Cecily,  Gertrude,  Magdalen, 

Margaret,  and  Rosalys. 

"  Circlewise  sit  they,  with  bound  locks 

And  foreheads  garlanded ; 
Into  the  fine  cloth  white  like  flame 

Weaving  the  golden  thread, 
To  fashion  the  birth-robes  for  them 

Who  are  just  born,  being  dead. 

"  He  shall  tear,  haply,  and  be  dumb ; 

Then  I  will  lay  my  cheek 
To  his,  and  tell  about  our  love, 

Not  once  abashed  or  weak ; 
And  the  dear  Mother  will  approve 

My  pride,  and  let  me  speak. 
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"  Herself  shall  bring  us,  hand  in  hand, 
To  Him  round  whom  all  souls 

Kneel,  the  unnumbered  ransomed  heads 
Bowed  with  their  aureoles  : 

And  angels  meeting  us  shall  sing 
To  their  citherns  and  citoles. 

"  There  will  I  ask  of  Christ  the  Lord 
Thus  much  for  him  and  me :  — 

Only  to  live  as  once  on  earth 
At  peace,  —  only  to  be, 

As  then  awhile,  forever  now 
Together,  I  and  he." 

She  gazed,  and  listened,  and  then  said, 
Less  sad  of  speech  than  mild, 

"  All  this  is  when  he  comes."     She  ceased. 
The  light  thrilled  past  her, 

Filled  with  angels  in  strong  level  lapse. 
Her  eyes  prayed,  and  she  smiled. 

(I  saw  her  smile.)     But  soon  their  flight 
Was  vague  in  distant  spheres ; 

And  then  she  laid  her  arms  along 
The  golden  barriers, 

And  laid  her  face  between  her  hands, 
And  wept.    (I  heard  her  tears.) 


THE  HAPPY  LIFE  OF  A  PARISH  PRIEST  IN 
SWEDEN. 

BY  JEAN  PAUL. 

JWILL  begin  with  winter,  and  I  will  suppose  it  to  be 
Christmas.  The  priest,  whom  we  shall  imagine  to  be  a 
German,  and  summoned  from  the  southern  climate  of  Ger- 
many upon  presentation  to  the  church  of  a  Swedish  hamlet 
lying  in  a  high  polar  latitude,  rises  in  cheerfulness  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  till  half  past  nine  he 
burns  his  lamp.  At  nine  o'clock  the  stars  are  still  shining, 
and  the  unclouded  moon  even  yet  longer.  This  prolonga- 
tion of  starlight  into  the  forenoon  is  to  him  delightful ;  for 
he  is  a  German,  and  has  a  sense  of  something  marvellous  in 
a  starry  forenoon.  Mi-thinks  I  behold  the  priest  and  his 
flock  moving  towards  the  church  with  lanterns :  the  lights 
dispersed  amongst  the  crowd  connect  the  congregation  into 
the  appearance  of  some  domestic  group  or  larger  household, 
and  carry  the  priest  back  to  his  childish  years  during  the 
winter  season  and  Christmas  matins,  when  every  hand  bore 
its  candle.  Arrived  at  the  pulpit,  he  declares  to  his  audi- 

r     r  i 

t-iu-e  the  plain  truth,  word  for  word,  as  it  stands  in  the 
Gospel :  in  the  presence  of  God,  all  intellectual  pretensions 
are  called  upon  to  be  silent ;  the  very  reason  ceases  to  be 
reasonable  ;  nor  is  anything  reasonable  in  the  sight  of  God 
but  a  sincere  and  upright  heart. 

Just  as  he  and  his  flock  are  issuing  from  the  church,  the 
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bright  Christmas  sun  ascends  above  the  horizon,  and  shoots 
his  beams  upon  their  faces.  The  old  men,  who  are  numer- 
ous in  Sweden,  are  all  tinged  with  the  colors  of  youth  by 
the  rosy  morning-lustre ;  and  the  priest,  as  he  looks  away 
from  them  to  mother  earth  lying  in  the  sleep  of  winter,  and 
to  the  churchyard,  where  the  flowers  and  the  men  are  all 
in  their  graves  together,  might  secretly  exclaim  with  the 
poet :  "  Upon  the  dead  mother,  in  peace  and  utter  gloom, 
are  reposing  the  dead  children.  After  a  time,  uprises  the 
everlasting  sun  ;  and  the  mother  starts  up  at  the  summons 
of  the  heavenly  dawn  with  a  resurrection  of  her  ancient 
gloom:  —  And  her  children?  —  Yes:  but  they  must  wait 
awhile." 

At  home  he  is  awaited  by  a  warm  study,  and  a  "  long- 
levelled  rule  "  of  sunlight  upon  the  book-clad  wall. 

The  afternoon  he  spends  delightfully ;  for,  having  before 
him  such  a  perfect  flower-stand  of  pleasures,  he  scarcely 
knows  where  he  should  settle.  Supposing  it  to  be  Christ- 
inas day,  he  preaches  again  :  he  preaches  on  a  subject  which 
calls  up  images  of  the  beauteous  Eastern  land,  or  of  eter- 
nity. By  this  time,  twilight  and  gloom  prevail  through  the 
church :  only  a  couple  of  wax  lights  upon  the  altar  throw 
wondrous  and  mighty  shadows  through  the  aisles :  the  angel 
that  hangs  down  from  the  roof  above  the  baptismal  font  is 
awoke  into  a  solemn  life  by  the  shadows  and  the  rays, 
and  seems  almost  in  the  act  of  ascension  :  through  the 
windows,  the  stars  or  the  moon  are  beginning  to  peer : 
aloft,  in  the  pulpit,  which  is  now  hid  in  gloom,  the  priest  is 
inflamed  and  possessed  by  the  sacred  burden  of  glad  tidings 
which  he  is  announcing:  he  is  lost  and  insensible  to  all 
besides;  and  from  amidst  the  darkness  which  surrounds 
him  he  pours  down  his  thunders,  with  tears  and  agitation, 
reasoning  of  future  worlds,  and  of  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
and  whatsoever  else  can  most  powerfully  shake  the  heart 
and  the  affections. 
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Descending  from  his  pulpit  in  these  holy  fervors,  he  now, 
perhaps,  takes  a  walk :  it  is  about  four  o'clock :  and  he  walks 
beneath  a  sky  lit  up  by  the  shifting  northern  lights,  that  to 
his  eye  appear  but  an  Aurora  striking  upwards  from  the 
eternal  morning  of  the  south,  or  as  a  forest  composed  of 
saintly  thickets,  like  the  fiery  bushes  of  Moses,  that  are 
round  the  throne  of  God. 

Thus,  if  it  be  the  afternoon  of  Christmas  day :  but  if  it 
be  any  other  afternoon,  visitors,  perhaps,  come  and  bring 
their  well-bred  grown-up  daughters ;  like  the  fashionable 
world  in  London,  he  dines  at  sunset ;  that  is  to  say,  like  the 
un-fashionable  world  of  London,  he  dines  at  two  o'clock ; 
and  he  drinks  coffee  by  moonlight ;  and  the  parsonage-house 
becomes  an  enchanted  palace  of  pleasure,  gleaming  with 
twilight,  starlight,  and  moonlight.  Or,  perhaps,  he  goes 
over  to  the  schoolmaster,  who  is  teaching  his  afternoon 
school :  there,  by  the  candlelight,  he  gathers  round  his  knees 
all  the  scholars,  as  if —  being  the  children  of  his  spiritual 
children  —  they  must  therefore  be  his  own  grandchildren ; 
and  with  delightful  words  he  wins  their  attention,  and  pours 
knowledge  into  their  docile  hearts. 

All  these  pleasures  failing,  he  may  pace  up  and  down  in 
his  library,  already,  by  three  o'clock,  gloomy  with  twilight, 
but  fitfully  enlivened  by  a  glowing  fire,  and  steadily  by  the 
bright  moonlight ;  and  he  needs  do  no  more  than  taste  at 
every  turn  of  his  walk  a  little  orange  marmalade,  to  call 
up  images  of  beautiful  Italy,  and  its  gardens  and  orange 
groves,  before  all  his  five  senses,  and,  as  it  were,  to  the  very 
tip  of  his  tongue.  Looking  at  the  moon,  he  will  not  fail  to 
recollect  that  the  very  same  silver  disk  hangs  at  the  very 
same  moment  between  the  branches  of  the  laurels  in  Italy. 
It  will  "IclL'lit  him  to  consider  that  the  JEolian  harp  and 
the  lark,  and  indeed  music  of  all  kinds,  and  the  stars  and 
children,  are  just  the  same  in  hot  climates  and  in  cold. 
And  when  the  post-boy,  that  rides  in  with  news  from  Italy, 
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winds  his  horn  through  the  hamlet,  and  with  a  few  simple 
notes  raises  up  on  the  frozen  window  of  his  study  a  vision 
of  flowery  realms ;  and  when  he  plays  with  treasured  leaves 
of  roses  and  of  lilies  from  some  departed  summer,  or  with 
plumes  of  a  bird  of  Paradise,  the  memorial  of  some  distant 
friend  ;  when  further,  his  heart  is  moved  by  the  magnificent 
sounds  of  Lady-day,  Salad-season,  Cherry-time,  Trinity- 
Sundays,  the  rose  of  June,  &c.,  how  can  he  fail  to  forget 
that  he  is  in  Sweden  by  the  time  that  his  lamp  is  brought 
in  ?  and  then,  indeed,  he  will  be  somewhat  disconcerted  to 
recognize  his  study  in  what  had  now  shaped  itself  to  his 
fancy  as  a  room  in  some  foreign  land.  However,  if  he 
would  pursue  this  airy  creation,  he  need  but  light  at  his 
lamp  a  wax-candle-end,  to  gain  a  glimpse  through  the 
whole  evening  into  that  world  of  fashion  and  splendor  from 
which  he  purchased  the  said  wax-candle-end.  For  I 
should  suppose,  that  at  the  court  of  Stockholm,  as  else- 
where, there  must  be  candle-ends  to  be  bought  of  the 
state-footmen. 

But  now,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  yeary  all  at  once  there 
strikes  upon  his  heart  something  more  beautiful  than  Italy, 
where  the  sun  sets  so  much  earlier  in  summer-time  than  it 
does  at  our  Swedish  hamlet :  and  what  is  that  ?  It  is  the 
longest  day,  with  the  rich  freight  that  it  carries  in  its  bosom, 
and  leading  by  the  hand  the  early  dawn,  blushing  with  rosy 
light  and  melodious  with  the  carolling  of  larks  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Before  two,  that  is,  at  sunrise, 
the  elegant  party  that  we  mentioned  last  winter  arrive  in 
gay  clothing  at  the  parsonage;  for  they  are  bound  on  a 
little  excursion  of  pleasure  in  company  with  the  priest  At 
two  o'clock  they  are  in  motion  ;  at  which  time  all  the  flowers 
are  glittering,  and  the  forests  are  gleaming  with  the  mighty 
light  The  warm  sun  threatens  them  with  no  storm  nor 
thunder-showers  ;  for  both  are  rare  in  Sweden.  The  priest, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  company,  is  attired  in  the 
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costume  of  Sweden ;  he  wears  his  short  jacket  with  a  broad 
scarf,  his  short  cloak  above  that,  his  round  hat  with  floating 
plumes,  and  shoes  tied  with  bright  ribbons :  like  the  rest 
of  the  men,  he  resembles  a  Spanish  knight,  or  a  proven<jal, 
or  other  man  of  the  South ;  more  especially  when  lie  and 
his  gay  company  are  seen  flying  through  the  lofty  foliage 
luxuriant  with  blossom,  that  within  so  short  a  period  of 
weeks  has  shot  forth  from  the  garden-plots  and  the  naked 
boughs. 

That  a  longest  day  like  this,  bearing  such  a  cornucopia 
of  sunshine,  of  cloudless  ether,  of  buds  and  bells,  of  blossoms 
and  of  leisure,  should  pass  away  more  rapidly  than  the 
shortest,  is  not  difficult  to  suppose.  As  early  as  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  the  party  breaks  up  ;  the  sun  is  now 
burning  more  gently  over  the  half-closed,  sleepy  flowers : 
about  nine  he  has  mitigated  his  rays,  and  is  beheld  bathing, 
as  it  were,  naked  in  the  blue  depths  of  heaven :  about  ten, 
at  which  hour  the  company  reassemble  at  the  parsonage, 
the  priest  is  deeply  moved,  for  throughout  the  hamlet, 
though  the  tepid  sun,  now  sunk  to  the  horizon,  is  still  shed- 
ding a  sullen  glow  upon  the  cottages  and  the  window-panes, 
everything  reposes  in  profoundest  silence  and  sleep  :  the 
birds  even  are  all  slumbering  in  the  golden  summits  of  the 
woods :  and  at  last,  the  solitary  sun  himself  sets,  like  a  moon, 
amidst  the  universal  quiet  of  nature.  To  our  priest,  walk- 
ing in  his  romantic  dress,  it  seems  as  though  rosy-colored 
realms  were  laid  open,  in  which  fairies  and  spirits  range ; 
and  he  would  scarcely  feel  an  emotion  of  wonder,  if,  in  this 
hour  of  golden  vision,  his  brother,  who  ran  away  in  child- 
hood, should  suddenly  present  himself  as  one  alighting  from 
some  blooming  heaven  of  enchantment 

The  priest  will  not  allow  his  company  to  depart:  he 
detains  them  in  the  parsonage  garden,  —  where,  says  he, 
every  one  that  chooses  may  slumber  away  in  beautiful 
bowers  the  brief,  warm  hours  until  the  reappearance  of 
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the  sun.  This  proposal  is  generally  adopted ;  and  the  gar- 
den is  occupied :  many  a  lovely  pair  are  making  believe  to 
sleep,  but,  in  fact,  are  holding  each  other  by  the  hand. 
The  happy  priest  walks  up  and  down  through  the  parterres. 
Coolness  comes,  and  a  few  stars.  His  night-violets  and 
gillyflowers  open  and  breathe  out  their  powerful  odors.  To 
the  north,  from  the  eternal  morning  of  the  pole,  exhales  as 
it  were  a  golden  dawn.  The  priest  thinks  of  the  village  of 
his  childhood  far  away  in  Germany ;  he  thinks  of  the  life  of 
man,  his  hopes,  and  his  aspirations :  and  he  is  calm  and  at 
peace  with  himself.  Then  all  at  once  starts  up  the  morning 
sun  in  his  freshness.  Some  there  are  in.  the  garden  who 
would  fain  confound  it  with  the  evening  sun,  and  close  their 
eyes  again:  but  the  larks  betray  all,  and  awaken  every 
sleeper  from  bower  to  bower. 

Then  again  begin  pleasure  and  morning  in  their  pomp  of 
radiance ;  and  almost  I  could  persuade  myself  to  delineate 
the  course  of  this  day  also,  though  it  differs  from  its  pre- 
decessor hardly  by  so  much  as  the  leaf  of  a  rose-bud. 


THE   SONG   OF  THE   SHIRT. 

BY  THOMAS  HOOD. 

WITH  fingers  weary  and  worn, 
With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags, 
Plying  her  needle  and  thread,  — 

Stitch!  stitch!  stitch! 
In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt ; 

And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch 
She  sang  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt !  " 

"  Work  !  work !  work ! 

AVhile  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof! 
And  work  —  work  —  work 

Till  the  stars  shine  through  the  roof! 
It 's,  O,  to  be  a  slave 

Along  with  the  barbarous  Turk, 
Where  woman  has  never  a  soul  to  save, 

If  this  is  Christian  work ! 

44  Work  —  work  —  work ! 

Till  the  brain. begins  to  swim  ! 
Work  —  work  —  work 

Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim ! 
Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band, 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam,  — 
Till  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleep, 

And  sew  them  on  in  a  dream ! 
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"  O  men  with  sisters  dear ! 

O  men  with  mothers  and  wives ! 
It  is  not  linen  you  're  wearing  out, 

But  human  creatures'  lives ! 
Stitch  —  stitch  —  stitch, 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt,  — 
Sewing  at  once,  with  a  double  thread, 

A  shroud  as  well  as  a  shirt ! 

"  But  why  do  I  talk  of  death,  — 

That  phantom  of  grisly  bone  ? 
I  hardly  fear  his  terrible  shape, 

It  seems  so  like  my  own,  — 

It  seems  so  like  my  own 

Because  of  the  fasts  I  keep ; 
O  God !  that  bread  should  be  so  dear, 

And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap ! 

"  Work  —  work  —  work ! 

My  labor  never  flags  ; 
And  what  are  its  wages  ?     A  bed  of  straw, 

A  crust  of  bread  —  and  rags, 
That  shattered  roof — and  this  naked  floor  — 

A  table  —  a  broken  chair  — 
And  a  wall  so  blank  my  shadow  I  thank 

For  sometimes  falling  there  ! 

"  Work  —  work  —  work  ! 

From  weary  chime  to  chime  ! 
Work  —  work  —  work 

As  prisoners  work  for  crime ! 
Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 

Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band,  — 
Till  the  heart  is  sick  and  the  brain  benumbed, 

As  well  as  the  weary  hand. 
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"  Work  —  work  —  work  ! 

In  the  dull  December  light ! 
And  work  —  work  —  work 

When  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright ! 
While  underneath  the  eaves 

The  brooding  swallows  cliug, 
As  if  to  show  me  their  sunny  backs, 

And  twit  me  with  the  Spring. 

"  O  but  to  breathe  the  breath 

Of  the  cowslip  and  primrose  sweet,  — 
With  the  sky  above  my  head, 

And  the  grass  beneath  my  feet ! 
For  only  one  short  hour 

To  feel  as  I  used  to  feel, 
Before  I  knew  the  woes  of  want 

And  the  walk  that  costs  a  meal ! 

"  O  but  for  one  short  hour,  — 

A  respite,  however  brief  ! 
No  blessed  leisure  for  love  or  hope, 

But  only  time  for  grief ! 
A  little  weeping  would  ease  my  heart ; 

But  in  their  briny  bed 
My  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop 

Hinders  needle  and  thread !  " 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags, 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread,  — 
Stitch!  stitch!  stitch! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt ; 
And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch  — 
Would  that  its  tone  could  reach  the  rich!  — 

She  sang  this  "  Song  of  the  Shirt ! " 


JOHN    FLAXMAN. 

BY  SAMUEL  SMILES. 


JOHN  FLAXMAN  was  a  true  genius,  —  one  of  the 
greatest  artists  England  has  yet  produced.  He  was  be- 
sides a  person  of  beautiful  character,  his  life  furnishing  many 
salutary  lessons  for  men  of  all  ranks.  Flaxman  was  the  son 
of  a  humble  seller  of  plaster-casts  in  New  Street,  Covent 
Garden;  and  when  a  child,  he  was  so  constant  an  inva- 
lid that  it  was  his  custom  to  sit  behind  the  shop  counter 
propped  by  pillows,  amusing  himself  with  drawing  and  read- 
ing. A  benevolent  clergyman,  named  Matthews,  one  day 
calling  at  the  shop,  found  the  boy  trying  to  read  a  book, 
and  on  inquiring  what  it  was,  found  it  was  a  Cornelius  Nepos, 
which  his  father  had  picked  up  for  a  few  pence  at  a  bookstall. 
The  gentleman,  after  some  conversation  with  the  boy,  said 
that  was  not  the  proper  book  for  him  to  read,  but  that  he 
would  bring  him  a  right  one  on  the  morrow ;  and  the  kind 
man  was  as  good  as  his  word.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Matthews 
used  afterwards  to  say,  that  from  that  casual  interview  with 
the  cripple  little  invalid  behind  the  plaster-cast  seller's  shop- 
counter,  began  an  acquaintance  which  ripened  into  one  of 
the  best  friendships  of  his  life.  He  brought  several  books 
to  the  boy,  amongst  which  were  Homer  and  "  Don  Quix- 
ote," in  both  of  which  Flaxman  then  and  ever  after  took 
immense  delight.  His  mind  was  soon  full  of  the  heroism 
which  breathed  through  the  pages  of  the  former  work,  and, 
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with  the  stucco  Ajaxes  and  Achilleses  about  him,  looming 
along  the  shop  shelves,  the  ambition  thus  early  took  posses- 
sion of  him,  that  he  too  would  design  and  embody  in  poetic 
forms  those  majestic  heroes.  His  black  chalk  was  at  once 
in  his  hand,  and  the  enthusiastic  boy  labored  in  a  divine 
despair  to  body  forth  in  visible  shapes  the  actions  of  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans. 

Like  all  youthful  efforts,  his  first  designs  were  crude. 
The  proud  father  one  day  showed  them  to  Roubilliac,  the 
sculptor,  who  turned  from  them  with  a  contemptuous 
"  Pshaw !  "  But  the  boy  had  the  right  stuff  in  him ;  he  had 
industry  and  patience ;  and  he  continued  to  labor  incessantly 
at  his  books  and  drawings.  He  then  tried  his  young  powers 
in  modelling  figures  in  plaster  of  Paris,  wax,  and  clay ; 
some  of  these  early  works  are  still .  preserved,  not  because 
of  their  merit,  but  because  they  are  curious  as  the  first 
healthy  efforts  of  patient  genius.  The  boy  was  long  before 
he  could  walk,  and  he  only  learned  to  do  so  by  hobbling 
along  upon  crutches.  Hence  he  could  not  accompany  his 
father  to  see  the  procession  at  the  coronation  of  George  111., 
but  he  entreated  his  father  to  bring  him  back  one  of  the 
coronation  medals  which  were  to  be  distributed  amongst  the 
crowd.  The  pressure  was  too  great  to  enable  the  father  to 
obtain  one  in  the  scramble,  but,  not  to  disappoint  the  little 
invalid,  he  obtained  a  plated  button  bearing  the  stamp  of  a 
horse  and  jockey,  which  he  presented  to  his  son  as  the 
coronation  medal.  His  practice  at  this  time  was  to  make 
impressions  of  all  seals  and  medals  that  pleased  him  ;  and  it 
was  for  this  that  he  so  much  coveted  the  medal. 

His  physical  health  improving,  the  little  Flaxman  then 
threw  away  his  crutches.  The  kind  Mr.  Matthews  invited 
him  to  his  house,  where  his  wife  explained  Homer  and 
Milton  to  him.  They  helped  him  also  in  his  self-culture, — 
giving  him  lessons  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the  study  of  which 
he  prosecuted  at  home.  When  under  Mrs.  Matthews,  he 
12 
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also  attempted  with  his  bit  of  charcoal  to  embody  in  outline 
on  paper  such  passages  as  struck  his  fancy.  His  drawings 
could  not,  however,  have  been  very  extraordinary,  for  when 
he  showed  a  drawing  of  an  eye  which  he  had  made  to  Mor- 
timer, the  artist,  that  gentleman,  with  affected  surprise, 
exclaimed,  "  Is  it  an  oyster  ? "  The  sensitive  boy  was 
much  hurt,  and  for  a  time  took  care  to  avoid  showing  his 
drawings  to  artists,  who,  though  a  thin-skinned  race,  are 
sometimes  disposed  to  be  very  savage  in  their  criticisms  on 
others.  At  length,  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  study,  his 
drawing  improved  so  much  that  Mrs.  Matthews  obtained  a 
commission  for  liim  from  a  lady,  to  draw  six  original  draw- 
ings in  black  chalk  of  subjects  in  Homer.  His  first  commis- 
sion !  A  great  event  that  in  the  boy's  life.  A  surgeon's 
first  fee,  a  lawyer's  first  retainer,  a  legislator's  first  speech, 
a  singer's  first  appearance  behind  the  footlights,  an  author's 
first  book,  are  not  any  of  them  more  full  of  interest  to  the 
individual  than  the  artist's  first  commission.  The  boy  duly 
executed  the  order,  and  was  both  well  praised  and  well  paid 
for  his  work. 

At  fifteen  Flaxman  entered  a  student  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  He  might  then  be  seen  principally  in  the  com- 
pany of  Blake  and  Stothard,  young  men  of  kindred  tastes 
and  genius,  gentle  and  amiable,  yet  ardent  in  their  love 
of  art  Notwithstanding  his  retiring  disposition,  Flaxman 
soon  became  known  among  the  students,  and  great  things 
were  expected  of  him.  Nor  were  their  expectations  dis- 
appointed :  in  his  fifteenth  year  he  gained  the  silver  prize, 
and  next  year  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  gold  one. 
Everybody  prophesied  that  he  would  carry  off  the  medal, 
for  there  was  none  who  surpassed  him  in  ability  and  in- 
dustry. The  youth  did  his  best,  and  in  his  after-life 
honestly  affirmed  that  he  deserved  the  prize,  but  he  lost  it, 
and  the  gold  medal  was  adjudged  to  Engleheart,  who  was  not 
afterwards  heard  of.  This  failure  on  the  part  of  the  youth 
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was  really  of  service  to  him ;  for  defeats  do  not  long  cast 
dowu  the  resolute-hearted,  but  only  serve  to  call  forth  their 
real  powers.  "  Give  me  time,"  said  he  to  his  father,  "  and 
I  will  yet  produce  works  that  the  Academy  will  be  proud 
to  recognize."  He  redoubled  his  efforts,  spared  no  pains, 
designed  and  modelled  incessantly,  and  consequently  made 
steady  if  not  rapid  progress.  But  meanwhile  poverty 
threatened  his  father's  household:  the  plaster-cast  trade 
yielded  a  verj  bare  living;  and  young  Flaxman,  with 
resolute  self-denial,  curtailed  his  hours  of  study,  and  devoted 
himself  to  helping  his  father  in  the  humble  details  of  his 
business.  He  laid  aside  his  Homer  to  take  up  the  plaster- 
trowel.  He  was  willing  to  work  in  the  humblest  depart- 
ment of  the  trade  so  that  his  father's  family  might  be 
supported,  and  the  wolf  kept  from  the  door.  To  this 
drudgery  of  his  art  he  served  a  long  apprenticeship ;  but  it 
did  him  good.  It  familiarized  him  with  steady  work,  and 
cultivated  in  him  the  spirit  of  patience.  The  discipline  may 
have  been  rough,  but  it  was  wholesome. 

Happily  young  Flaxman's  skill  in  design  had  reached  the 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Wedgwood,  who  sought  him  out  for  the 
purpose  of  employing  him  in  designing  improved  patterns 
of  china  and  earthenware  to  be  produced  at  his  manufactory. 
It  may  seem  a  humble  department  of  art  for  Flaxman  to 
have  labored  in ;  but  it  really  was  not  so.  An  artist  may 
be  laboring  truJy  in  his  vocation  while  designing  even  so 
common  an  article  as  a  teapot  or  a  water-jug;  articles 
which  are  in  daily  rse  amongst  the  people,  and  are  before 
their  eyes  at  every  meal,  may  be  made  the  vehicles  of 
art-education  to  alt  and  minister  to  their  highest  culture. 
The  most  ambitious  wtUt  may  thus  confer  a  greater  prac- 
tical benefit  on  his  countrymen  than  by  executing  an  elab- 
orate work  which  he  may  se^l  £>r  thou«uids  of  pounds,  to 
be  placed  in  some  wealthy  map's  gpilery,  where  it  is  hid- 
den away  from  public  s»V)ii,  Before  Wedgwood's  time  the 
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designs  which  figured  upon  our  china  and  stoneware  were 
liideous  both  in  drawing  and  execution,  and  he  determined 
to  improve  both.  Finding  out  Flaxman,  he  said  to  him  • 
"  Well,  my  lad,  I  have  heard  that  you  are  a  good  draughts- 
man and  clever  designer.  I  'm  a  manufacturer  of  pots,  — 
name  Wedgwood.  Now,  I  want  you  to  design  some  models 
for  me,  —  nothing  fantastic,  but  simple,  tasteful,  and  correct 
in  drawing.  I  '11  pay  you  well.  You  don't  think  the  work 
beneath  you  ? "  "  By  no  means,  sir,"  replied  Flaxman, 
'•'  indeed,  the  work  is  quite  to  my  taste.  Give  me  a  few 
days,  —  call  again,  and  you  will  see  what  I  can  do." 
"  That 's  right,  —  work  away.  Mind,  I  am  in  want  of  them 
now.  They  are  for  pots  of  all  kinds,  —  teapots,  jugs,  tea- 
cups and  saucers.  But  especially  I  want  designs  for  a 
table-service.  Begin  with  that.  I  mean  to  supply  one  for 
the  royal  table.  Now,  think  of  that,  young  man.  What 
you  design  is  meant  for  the  eyes  of  royalty  ! "  "I  will  do 
my  best,  sir,  I  assure  you."  And  the  kind  gentleman 
bustled  out  of  the  shop  as  he  had  come  in. 

Flaxman  did  his  best  By  the  time  that  Mr.  Wedgwood 
next  called  upon  him,  he  had  a  numerous  series  of  models 
prepared  for  various  pieces  of  earthenware.  They  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  small  groups  in  very  low  relief.  —  the 
subjects  taken  from  ancient  verse  and  history.  Many  of 
them  are  still  in  existence,  and  some  are  equal  in  beauty 
and  simplicity  to  his  after-designs  for  marble.  The  cele- 
brated Etruscan  vases,  many  of  which  were  to  be  found  in 
public  museums  and  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  furnished 
him  with  the  best  examples  of  form,  and  these  he  embel- 
lished with  his  own  elegant  devices.  "  Stuart's  Athens," 
then  recently  published,  also  furnished  him  with  specimens 
of  the  purest-shaped  Greek  utensils,  and  he  was  not  slow  to 
adopt  the  best  of  them,  and  work  them  up  into  new  and 
wondrous  shapes  of  elegance  and  beauty.  Flaxman  then 
saw  that  he  was  laboring  in  a  great  work,  —  no  less  than 
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the  promotion  of  popular  education ;  and  he  was  proud  in 
after-life  to  allude  to  these  his  early  labors,  by  which  he 
was  enabled  at  the  same  time  to  cultivate  his  love  of  the 
beautiful,  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  art  among  the  people,  and  to 
replenish  his  own  purse,  while  he  promoted  the  prosperity 
of  his  friend  and  benefactor. 

Engaged  in  such  labors  as  these,  for  several  years  Flax- 
man  executed  but  few  works  of  art,  and  then  at  rare 
intervals.  He  lived  a  quiet,  secluded,  and  simple  life, 
working  during  the  day,  and  sketching  and  reading  in  the 
evenings.  He  was  so  poor  that  he  had  as  yet  been  only 
able  to  find  plaster  of  Paris  for  his  works,  —  marble  was 
too  dear  a  material  for  him.  He  had  hitherto  executed 
only  one  statue  in  the  latter  material,  and  that  was  a  com- 
mission. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1782,  when  twenty-seven  years  of 
age,  he  quitted  his  father's  roof  and  rented  a  small  house 
and  studio  in  Wardour  Street,  Soho ;  and  what  was  more, 
he  married,  —  Ann  Denman  was  the  name  of  his  wife, 
and  a  cheery,  bright-souled,  noble  woman  she  was.  He 
believed  that  in  marrying  her  he  should  be  able  to  work 
with  an  intenser  spirit ;  for,  like  him,  she  had  a  taste  for 
poetry  and  art,  and  besides  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
her  husband's  genius.  Yet  when  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  — 
himself  a  bachelor  —  met  Flaxman  shortly  after  his  mar- 
riage, he  said  to  him,  "  So,  Flaxman,  I  am  told  you  are 
married ;  if  so,  sir,  I  tell  you  you  are  ruined  for  an  artist." 
Flaxman  went  straight  home,  sat  down  beside  his  wife,  took 
her  hand  in  his,  and  said,  "  Ann,  I  am  ruined  for  an  artist." 
"  How  so,  John  ?  How  has  it  happened  ?  and  who  has 
done  it  ?  "  "  It  happened,"  he  replied,  "  in  the  church,  and 
Ann  Denman  has  done  it."  He  then  told  her  of  Sir  ' 
Joshua's  remark,  —  whose  opinion  was  well  known,  and  had 
often  been  expressed,  tliat  if  students  would  excel  they  must 
bring  the  whole  powers  of  their  mind  to  bear  upon  their  art, 
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from  the  moment  they  rise  until  they  go  to  bed ;  and  also, 
that  no  man  could  be  a  great  artist  unless  he  studied  the 
grand  works  of  Raffaelle,  Michael  Angelo,  and  others,  at 
Rome  and  Florence.  "  And  I,'*  said  Flaxman,  drawing  up 
his  little  figure  to  its  full  height,  "/would  be  a  great  artist." 
"And  a  great  artist  you  shall  be,"  said  his  wife,  "  and  visit 
Rome  too,  if  that  be  really  necessary  to  make  you  great." 
"  But  how  ? "  asked  Flaxman,  "  Work  and  economize? 
rejoined  the  brave  wife ;  "  I  will  never  have  it  said  that 
Ann  Denman  ruined  John  Flaxman  for  an  artist."  And 
so  it  was  determined  by  the  pair  that  the  journey  to  Rome 
was  to  be  made  when  their  means  would  admit.  "  I  will  go 
to  Rome,"  said  Flaxman,  "  and  show  the  President  that 
wedlock  is  for  a  man's  good  rather  than  his  harm ;  and  you, 
Ann,  shall  accompany  me." 

Patiently  and  happily  this  affectionate  couple  plodded  on 
during  five  years  in  that  humble  little  home  in  Wardour 
Street ;  always  with  the  long  journey  to  Rome  before  them. 
It  was  never  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment,  and  not  a  penny 
was  uselessly  spent  that  could  be  saved  towards  the  neces- 
sary expenses.  They  said  no  word  to  any  one  about  their 
project,  solicited  no  aid  from  the  Academy,  but  trusted 
only  to  their  own  patient  labor  and  love  to  pursue  and 
achieve  their  object.  During  this  time  Flaxman  exhibited 
very  few  works.  He  could  not  afford  marble  to  experiment 
in  original  designs ;  but  he  obtained  frequent  commissions  for 
monuments,  by  the  profits  of  which  he  maintained  himself. 
He  still  worked  for  the  Messrs.  "Wedgwood,  who  proved 
good  paymasters ;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  was  thriving, 
happy,  and  hopeful.  He  was  not  a  little  respected  by  his 
neighbors,  and  those  who  knew  him  greatly  estimated  his 
sincerity,  his  honesty,  and  his  unostentatious  piety.  His 
local  respectability  was  even  such  as  to  bring  local  honors 
and  local  work  upon  him ;  so  much  so  that  he  was  on  one 
occasion  selected  by  the  rate-payers  to  collect  the  watch- 
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rate  for  the  pariah  of  St.  Anne,  when  he  might  be  seen 
going  about  with  an  ink-bottle  suspended  from  his  button- 
hole, collecting  the  money. 

At  length  Flaxman  and  his  wife,  having  thriftily  accumu- 
lated a  sufficient  store  of  savings,  set  out  for  Rome.  Arrived 
there,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  study,  maintaining 
himself,  like  other  poor  artists,  by  making  copies  from  the 
antique.  English  visitors  sought  his  studio  and  gave  him 
commissions ;  and  it  was  then  that  he  composed  his  beautiful 
designs,  illustrative  of  Homer,  JEschyiuS,  and  Dante.  The 
price  paid  for  them  was  moderate,  —  only  fifteen  shillings 
apiece  ;  but  Flaxman  worked  for  art  as  well  as  money,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  designs  brought  him  new  friends  and 
patrons.  He  executed  Cupid  and  Aurora  for  the  munificent 
Thomas  Hope,  and  the  Fury  of  Athamas  for  the  Earl  of 
Bristol.  He  then  prepared  to  return  to  England,  his  taste 
improved  and  cultivated  by  careful  study ;  but  before  he 
left  Italy,  the  Academies  of  Florence  and  Carrara  recog- 
nized his  merit  by  electing  him  a  member. 

His  fame  had  preceded  him  to  England,  and  he  soon 
found  abundant  lucrative  employment.  While  at  Rome,  he 
had  been  commissioned  to  execute  his  famous  monument 
in  memory  of  Lord  Mansfield,  and  it  was  erected  in  the 
north  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey  shortly  after  his  re- 
turn. It  stands  there  in  majestic  grandeur,  a  monument  to 
the  genius  of  Flaxman  himself,  —  calm,  simple,  and  severe. 
No  wonder  that  Banks,  the  sculptor,  then  in  the  heyday  of 
his  fame,  exclaimed  when  he  saw  it,  "  This  little  man  cuts 
us  all  out!" 

When  the  bigwigs  of  the  Royal  Academy  heard  of  Flax- 
man's  return,  and  especially  when  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  and  admiring  his  noble  portrait-statue  of  Mans- 
field, they  were  eager  to  have  him  enrolled  among  their 
number.  The  Royal  Academy  has  always  had  the  art  of 
running  to  the  help  of  the  strong  ;  and  when  an  artist  haa 
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proved  that  he  can  achieve  a  reputation  without  the  Acade- 
my, then  is  the  Academy  most  willing  to  "  patronize  "  him. 
He  allowed  his  name  to  be  proposed  in  the  candidates'  list 
of  associates,  and  was  immediately  elected.  His  progress 
was  now  rapid,  and  he  was  constantly  employed.  Perse- 
verance and  study,  which  had  matured  his  genius,  had  made 
him  great,  and  he  went  on  from  triumph  to  triumph.  But 
he  appeared  in  yet  a  new  character.  The  little  boy  who 
had  begun  his  studies  behind  the  poor  plaster-cast  seller's 
shop-counter  in  New  Street,  Covent  Garden,  was  now  a 
man  of  high  intellect  and  recognized  supremacy  in  art,  to 
instruct  aspiring  students,  in  the  character  of  Professor  of 
Sculpture  to  the  Royal  Academy!  And  no  man  better 
deserved  to  fill  that  distinguished  office  ;  for  none  is  so  able 
to  instruct  others  as  he  who,  for  himself  and  by  his  own 
almost  unaided  efforts,  has  learned  to  grapple  with,  and 
overcome  difficulties.  The  caustic  Fuseli  used  to  talk  of 
the  lectures  as  "  sermons  by  the  Reverend  John  Flaxman  " ; 
for  the  sculptor  was  a  religious  man,  which  Fuseli  was  not. 
But  Flaxman  acquitted  himself  well  in  the  professorial 
chair,  as  any  one  who  reads  his  instructive  "  Lectures  on 
Sculpture,"  now  published,  may  ascertain  for  himself. 

Flaxman's  monuments  are  known  nearly  all  over  Eng- 
land. Their  mute  poetry  beautifies  most  of  the  cathedrals, 
and  many  of  the  rural  churches.  Whatever  work  of  this 
kind  he  executed,  he  threw  a  soul  and  meaning  into  it, 
embodying  some  high  Christian  idea  of  charity,  of  love,  of 
resignation,  of  affection,  or  of  kindness. 
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BY  JOHN  G.  WHITHER. 

I  SHALL  not  soon  forget  that  sight : 
The  glow  of  Autumn's  westering  day, 
A  hazy  warmth,  a  dreamy  light, 
On  Raphael's  picture  lay. 

It  was  a  simple  print  I  saw, 
The  fair  face  of  a  musing  boy ; 

Yet  while  I  gazed  a  sense  of  awe 
Seemed  blending  with  my  joy. 

A  simple  print :  —  the  graceful  flow 
Of  boyhood's  soft  and  wavy  hair, 

And  fresh  young  lip  and  cheek,  and  brow 
Unmarked  and  clear,  were  there. 

Yet  through  its  sweet  and  calm  repose 

I  saw  the  inward  spirit  shine  ; 
It  was  as  if  before  me  rose 

The  white  veil  of  a  shrine. 

As  if,  as  Gothland's  sage  has  told, 
The  hidden  life,  the  man  within, 

Dissevered  from  its  frame  and  mould, 
By  mortal  eye  were  seen. 
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Was  it  the  lifting  of  that  eye, 

The  waving  of  that  pictured  hand  ? 

Loose  as  a  cloud-wreath  on  the  sky, 
I  saw  the  walls  expand. 

The  narrow  room  had  vanished,  —  space 
Broad,  luminous,  remained  alone, 

Through  which  all  hues  and  shapes  of  grace 
And  beauty  looked  or  shone. 

Around  the  mighty  master  came 

The  marvels  which  his  pencil  wrought, 

Those  miracles  of  power  whose  fame 
Is  wide  as  human  thought. 

There  drooped  thy  more  than  mortal  face, 
O  Mother,  beautiful  and  mild  1 

Enfolding  in  one  dear  embrace 
Thy  Saviour  and  thy  Child ! 

The  rapt  brow  of  the  Desert  John ; 

The  awful  glory  of  that  day, 
When  all  the  Father's  brightness  shone 

Through  manhood's  veil  of  clay. 

And,  midst  gray  prophet  forms,  and  wild 
Dark  visions  of  the  days  of  old, 

How  sweetly  woman's  beauty  smiled 
Through  locks  of  brown  and  gold ! 

There  Fornarina's  fair  young  face 
Once  more  upon  her  lover  shone, 

Whose  model  of  an  angel's  grace 
He  borrowed  from  her  own. 
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Slow  passed  that  vision  from  my  view, 

But  not  the  lesson  which  it  taught ; 
The  soft,  calm  shadows  which  it  threw 

Still  rested  on  my  thought : 

The  truth,  that  painter,  bard,  and  sage, 
Even  in  Earth's  cold  and  changeful  clime, 

Plant  for  their  deathless  heritage 
The  fruits  and  flowers  of  tune. 

We  shape  ourselves  the  joy  or  fear 

Of  which  the  coming  life  is  made, 
And  fill  our  Future's  atmosphere 

With  sunshine  or  with  shade. 

The  tissue  of  the  Life  to  be 

We  weave  with  colors  all  our  own, 
And  in  the  field  of  Destiny 

We  reap  as  we  have  sown. 

Still  shall  the  soul  around  it  call 

The  shadows  which  it  gathered  here, 
And,  painted  on  the  eternal  wall, 

The  Past  shall  reappear. 

Think  ye  the  notes  of  holy  song 

On  Milton's  tuneful  ear  have  died  ? 
Think  ye  that  Raphael's  angel  throng 

Has  vanished  from  his  side  ? 

O  no !  —  We  live  our  life  again : 

Or  warmly  touched  or  coldly  dim 
The  pictures  of  the  Past  remain,  — 

Man's  works  shall  follow  him  1 
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BY  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

I  WONDER  whether  those  little  silver  pencil-cases  with 
a  movable  almanac  at  the  but-end  are  still  favorite 
implements  with  boys,  and  whether  pedlers  still  hawk  them 
about  the  country  ?  Are  there  pedlers  and  hawkers  still,  or 
are  rustics  and  children  grown  too  sharp  to  deal  with  them  ? 
Those  pencil-cases,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  were 
not  of  much  use.  The  screw  upon  which  the  movable 
almanac  turned  was  constantly  getting  loose.  The  1  of  the 
table  would  work  from  its  moorings,  under  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  you  would  find,  on 
examination,  that  Th.  or  W.  was  the  23J-  of  the  month 
(which  was  absurd  on  the  face  of  the  thing),  and  in  a  word, 
your  cherished  pencil-case  an  utterly  unreliable  timekeeper. 
Nor  was  this  a  matter  of  wonder.  Consider  the  position  of  a 
pencil-case  in  a  boy's  pocket.  You  had  hard-bake  in  it; 
marbles,  kept  in  your  purse,  when  the  money  was  all  gone ; 
your  mother's  purse  knitted  so  fondly  and  supplied  with  a 
little  bit  of  gold,  long  since,  —  prodigal  little  son  !  —  scat- 
tered amongst  the  swine,  —  I  mean  amongst  brandy-balls, 
open  tarts,  three-cornered  puffs,  and  similar  abominations. 
You  had  a  top  and  string ;  a  knife ;  a  piece  of  cobbler's 
wax ;  two  or  three  bullets ;  a  Little  Warbler  ;  and  I,  for  my 
part,  remember,  for  a  considerable  period,  a  brass-barrelled 
pocket-pistol  (which  would  fire  beautifully,  for  with  it  I  shot 
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off  a  button  from  Butt  Major's  jacket)  ;  —  with  all  these 
things,  and  ever  so  many  more,  clinking  and  rattling  in 
your  pockets,  and  your  hands,  of  course,  keeping  them  in 
perpetual  movement,  how  could  you  expect  your  movable 
almanac  not  to  be  twisted  out  of  its  place  now  and  again, 
—  your  pencil-case  to  be  bent,  —  your  liquorice-water  not 
to  leak  out  of  your  bottle  over  the  cobbler's  wax,  your 
bull's-eyes  not  to  ram  up  the  lock  and  barrel  of  your  pistol, 
and  so  forth? 

In  the  month  of  June,  thirty-seven  years  ago,  I  bought 
one  of  those  pencil-cases  from  a  boy  whom  I  shall  call 
Hawker,  and  who  was  in  my  form.  Is  he  dead  ?  Is  he  a 
millionnaire  ?  Is  he  a  bankrupt  now  ?  He  was  an  immense 
screw  at  school,  and  I  believe  to  this  day  that  the  value  of 
the  thing  for  which  I  owed  and  eventually  paid  three-and- 
sixpence  was  in  reality  not  one-and-nine. 

I  certainly  enjoyed  the  case  at  first  a  good  deal,  and 
amused  myself  with  twiddling  round  the  movable  calendar. 
But  this  pleasure  wore  off.  The  jewel,  as  I  said,  was  not 
paid  for,  and  Hawker,  a  large  and  violent  boy,  was  exceed- 
ingly unpleasant  as  a  creditor.  His  constant  remark  was, 
'•  "When  are  you  going  to  pay  me  that  three-and-sixpence  ? 
What  sneaks  your  relations  must  be !  They  come  to  see 
you.  You  go  out  to  them  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  and 
they  never  give  you  anything!  Don't  tell  me,  you  little  hum- 
bug ! "  and  so  forth.  The  truth  is,  that  my  relations  were 
respectable ;  but  my  parents  were  making  a  tour  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  my  friends  in  London,  whom  I  used  to  go  and  see, 
were  most  kind  to  me,  certainly,  but  somehow  never  tipped 
me.  That  term,  of  May  to  August,  1823,  passed  in  agonies 
then,  in  consequence  of  my  debt  to  Hawker.  What  was 
the  pleasure  of  a  calendar  pencil-case  in  comparison  with 
the  doubt  and  torture  of  mind  occasioned  by  the  sense  of 
the  debt,  and  the  constant  reproach  in  that  fellow's  scowling 
eyes  and  gloomy,  coarse  reminders  ?  How  was  I  to  pay  off 
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such  a  debt  out  of  sixpence  a  week  ?  ludicrous !  "Why  did 
not  some  one  come  to  see  me,  and  tip  me  ?  Ah  !  my  dear 
sir,  if  you  have  any  little  friends  at  school,  go  and  see  them, 
and  do  the  natural  thing  by  them.  You  won't  miss  the 
sovereign.  Tou  don't  know  what  a  blessing  it  will  be  tc 
them.  Don't  fancy  they  are  too  old,  —  try  'em.  And  thej 
will  remember  you,  and  bless  you  in  future  days ;  and  theii 
gratitude  shall  accompany  your  dreary  after  life  and  they 
shall  meet  you  kindly  when  thanks  for  kindness  are  scant 
O  mercy !  shall  I  ever  forget  that  sovereign  you  gave  me, 
Captain  Bob  ?  or  the  agonies  of  being  in  debt  to  Hawker  ? 
In  that  very  term,  a  relation  of  mine  was  going  to  India.  I 
actually  was  fetched  from  school  in  order  to  take  leave  of 
him.  I  am  afraid  I  told  Hawker  of  this  circumstance.  I 
own  I  speculated  upon  my  friend's  giving  me  a  pound.  A 
pound  ?  Pooh !  A  relation  going  to  India,  and  deeply 
affected  at  parting  from  his  darling  kinsman,  might  give 
five  pounds  to  the  dear  fellow  !  .  .  .  .  There  was  Hawker 
when  I  came  back,  —  of  course,  there  he  was.  As  he 
looked  in  my  scared  face,  his  turned  livid  with  rage.  He 
muttered  curses,  terrible  from  the  lips  of  so  young  a  boy. 
My  relation,  about  to  cross  the  ocean  to  fill  a  lucrative 
appointment,  asked  me  with  much  interest  about  my  pro- 
gress at  school,  heard  me  construe  a  passage  of  Eutropius, 
the  pleasing  Latin  work  on  which  I  was  then  engaged, 
gave  me  a  God  bless  you,  and  sent  me  back  to  school ;  upon 
my  word  of  honor,  without  so  much  as  a  half-crown  !  It  is 
all  very  well,  my  dear  sir,  to  say  that  boys  contract  habits 
of  expecting  tips  from  their  parents'  friends,  that  they  be- 
come avaricious,  and  so  forth.  Avaricious  !  fudge  !  Boys 
contract  habits  of  tart  and  toffee  eating,  which  they  do  not 
carry  into  after  life.  On  the  contrary,  I  wish  I  did  like 
'em.  What  raptures  of  pleasure  one  could  have  now  for 
five  shillings,  if  one  could  but  pick  it  off  the  pastry-cook's 
tray  1  No.  If  you  have  any  little  friends  at  school,  out 
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with  your  half-crowns,  my  friend,  and  impart  to  those  little 
ones  the  little  fleeting  joys  of  their  age. 

Well,  then.  At  the  beginning  of  August,  1823,  Bartle- 
my-tide  holidays  came,  and  I  was  to  go  to  my  parents, 
who  were  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  My  place  in  the  coach  was 
taken  by  my  tutor's  servants,  —  Bolt-in-Tun,  Fleet  Street, 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  was  the  word.  My  tutor,  the 

Rev.  Edward  P ,  to  whom  I  hereby  present  my  best 

compliments,  had  a  parting  interview  with  me:  gave  me 
my  little  account  for  my  governor :  the  remaining  part  of  the 
coach-hire ;  five  shillings  for  my  own  expenses ;  and  some 
five-and-twenty  shillings  on  an  old  account  which  had  been 
overpaid,  and  was  to  be  restored  to  my  family. 

Away  I  ran  and  paid  Hawker  his  three-and-six.  Ouf ! 
what  a  weight  it  was  off  my  mind !  (He  was  a  Norfolk 
boy,  and  used  to  go  home  from  Mrs.  Nelson's  Bell  Inn, 
Aldgate,  —  but  that  is  not  to  the  point)  The  next  morn- 
ing, of  course,  we  were  an  hour  before  the  time.  I  and 
another  boy  shared  a  hackney-coach;  two-and-six:  porter 
for  putting  luggage  on  coach,  threepence.  I  had  no  more 
money  of  my  own  left.  Rasherwell,  my  companion,  went 
into  the  Bolt-in-Tun  coffee-room,  and  had  a  good  breakfast. 
I  could  n't ;  because,  though  I  had  five-and-twenty  shillings 
of  my  parents'  money,  I  had  none  of  my  own,  you  see. 

I  certainly  intended  to  go  without  breakfast,  and  still 
remember  how  strongly  I  had  that  resolution  in  my  mind. 
But  there  was  that  hour  to  wait.  A  beautiful  August 
morning,  —  I  am  very  hungry.  There  is  Rasherwell 
"  tucking  "  away  in  the  coffee-room.  I  pace  the  street,  as 
sadly  almost  as  if  I  had  been  coining  to  school,  not  going 
thence.  I  turn  into  a  court  by  mere  chance,  —  I  vow  it 
was  by  mere  chance,  —  and  there  I  see  a  coffee-shop  with 
a  placard  in  the  window,  Coffee  Twopence.  Round  of  but- 
tered toast,  Twopence.  And  here  am  I  hungry,  penniless, 
with  five-aud-twenty  shillings  of  my  parents'  money  in  my 
pocket 
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What  would  you  have  done  ?  You  see  I  had  had  ray 
money,  and  spent  it  in  that  pencil-caae  affair.  The  five- 
and-twenty  shillings  were  a  trust,  —  by  me  to  be  handed 
over. 

But  then  would  my  parents  wish  their  only  child  to  be 
actually  without  breakfast  ?  Having  this  money,  and  being 
so  hungry,  so  very  hungry,  might  n't  I  take  ever  so  little. 
Might  n't  I  at  home  eat  as  much  as  I  chose  ? 

Well,  I  went  into  the  coffee-shop,  and  spent  fourpence. 
I  remember  the  taste  of  the  coffee  and  toast  to  this  day,  — 
a  peculiar,  muddy,  not-sweet-enough,  most  fragrant  coffee, 
—  a  rich,  rancid,  yet  not-buttered-enough,  delicious  toast. 
The  waiter  had  nothing.  At  any  rate,  fourpence  I  know 
was  the  sum  I  spent.  And,  the  hunger  appeased,  I  got  on 
the  coach  a  guilty  being. 

At  the  last  stage  —  what  is  its  name  ?  I  have  forgotten 
in  seven-and-thirty  years  —  there  is  an  inn  with  a  little 
green  and  trees  before  it ;  and  by  the  trees  there  is  an  open 
carriage.  It  is  our  carriage.  Yes,  there  are  Prince  and 
Blucher,  the  horses ;  and  my  parents  in  the  carriage.  Oh ! 
how  I  had  been  counting  the  days  until  this  one  came. 
Oh !  how  happy  had  I  been  to  see  them  yesterday !  But 
there  was  that  fourpence.  All  the  journey  down,  the  toast 
had  choked  me,  and  the  coffee  poisoned  me. 

I  was  in  such  a  state  of  remorse  about  the  fourpence,  that 
I  forgot  the  maternal  joy  and  caresses,  the  tender  paternal 
voice.  I  pull  out  the  twenty-four  shillings  and  eightpence 
with  a  trembling  hand. 

"  Here 's  your  money,"  I  gasp  out,  "  which  Mr.  P 

owes  you,  all  but  fourpence.  I  owed  three-and-sixpence  to 
Hawker  out  of  my  money  for  a  pencil-case,  and  I  had  none 
left,  and  I  took  fourpence  of  yours,  and  had  some  coffee  at  a 
shop." 

I  suppose  I  must  have  been  choking  whilst  uttering  this 
confession. 
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"  My  dear  boy,"  says  the  governor,  "  why  did  n't  you  go 
and  breakfast  at  the  hotel  ?  " 

"  He  must  be  starved,"  says  my  mother. 

I  had  confessed ;  I  had  been  a  prodigal ;  I  had  been  taken 
back  to  my  parents'  arms  again.  It  was  not  a  very  great 
crime  as  yet,  or  a  very  long  career  of  prodigality ;  but  don't 
we  know  that  a  boy  who  takes  a  pin  which  is  not  his  own, 
will  take  a  thousand  pounds  when  occasion  serves,  bring  his 
parents'  gray  heads  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  and  carry  his 
own  to  the  gallows?  "Witness  the  career  of  Dick  Idle, 
upon  whom  our  friend  Mr.  Sala  has  been  discoursing. 
Dick  only  began  by  playing  pitch-and-toss  on  a  tombstone : 
playing  fair,  for  what  we  know ;  and  even  for  that  sin  he 
was  promptly  caned  by  the  beadle.  The  bamboo  was  in- 
effectual to  cane  that  reprobate's  bad  courses  out  of  him. 
From  pitch-and-toss  he  proceeded  to  manslaughter  if  neces- 
sary :  to  highway  robbery ;  to  Tyburn  and  the  rope  there 
Ah !  Heaven  be  thanked,  my  parents'  heads  are  still  above 
the  grass,  and  mine  still  out  of  the  noose. 

As  I  look  up  from  my  desk,  I  see  Tunbridge  Wells  Com- 
mon and  the  rocks,  the  strange  familiar  place  which  I 
remember  forty  years  ago.  Boys  saunter  over  the  green 
with  stumps  and  cricket-bats.  Other  boys  gallop  by  on  the 
riding-master's  hacks.  I  protest  it  is  Cramp,  Riding-Mas- 
ter, as  it  used  to  be  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  and  that 
Centaur  Cramp  must  be  at  least  a  hundred  years  old. 
Yonder  conies  a  footman  with  a  bundle  of  novels  from  the 
library.  Are  they  as  good  as  our  novels  ?  Oh  !  how  de- 
lightful they  were  !  Shades  of  Valancour,  awful  ghost  of 
Manfroni,  how  I  shudder  at  your  appearance !  Sweet 
image  of  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,  how  often  has  this  almost 
infantile  hand  tried  to  depict  you  in  a  Polish  cap  and  richly 
embroidered  tights  1  And  as  for  Corinthian  Tom  in  light 
blue  pantaloons  and  Hessians,  and  Jerry  Hawthorn  from 
the  country,  can  all  the  fashion,  can  all  the  splendor  of  real 
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life  which  these  eyes  have  subsequently  beheld,  can  all  the 
wit  I  have  heard  or  read  in  later  times,  compare  with  your 
fashion,  with  your  brilliancy,  with  your  delightful  grace,  and 
sparkling  vivacious  rattle  ? 

Who  knows  ?  They  may  have  kept  those  very  books  at 
the  library  still,  —  at  the  well-remembered  library  on  the 
Pantiles,  where  they  sell  that  delightful,  useful  Tunbridge 
ware.  I  will  go  and  see.  I  went  my  way  to  the  Pantiles, 
the  queer  little  old-world  Pantiles,  where  a  hundred  years 
since  so  much  good  company  came  to  take  its  pleasure.  Is 
it  possible,  that  in  the  past  century,  gentlefolks  of  the  first 
rank  (as  I  read  lately  in  a  Lecture  on  George  II.  in  this 
Magazine)  assembled  here  and  entertained  each  other  with 
gaming,  dancing,  fiddling,  and  tea  ?  There  are  fiddlers, 
harpers,  and  trumpeters  performing  at  this  moment  in  a 
weak  little  old  balcony,  but  where  is  the  fine  company  ? 
Where  are  the  earls,  duchesses,  bishops,  and  magnificent 
embroidered  gamesters  ?  A  half-dozen  of  children  and  their 
nurses  are  listening  to  the  musicians  ;  an  old  lady  or  two  in 
a  poke  bonnet  passes,  and  for  the  rest,  I  see  but  an  unin- 
teresting population  of  native  tradesmen.  As  for  the  li- 
brary, its  window  is  full  of  pictures  of  burly  theologians,  and 
their  works,  sermons,  apologues,  and  so  forth.  Can  I  go  in 
and  ask  the  young  ladies  at  the  counter  for  Manfroni,  or  the 
One-Handed  Monk,  and  Life  in  London,  or  the  Adventures 
of  Corinthian  Tom,  Jeremiah  Hawthorn,  Esq.,  and  their 
friend  Bob  Logic  ?  —  absurd.  I  turn  away  abashed  from 
the  casement,  —  from  the  Pantiles,  —  no  longer  Pantiles, 
but  Parade.  I  stroll  over  the  Common  and  survey  the 
beautiful  purple  hills  around,  twinkling  with  a  thousand 
bright  villas,  which  have  sprung  up  over  this  charming 
ground  since  first  I  saw  it.  What  an  admirable  scene  of 
peace  and  plenty !  What  a  delicious  air  breathes  over  the 
heath,  blows  the  cloud  shadows  across  it,  and  murmurs 
through  the  full-clad  trees !  Can  the  world  show  a  land 
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fairer,  richer,  more  cheerful  ?  I  see  a  portion  of  it  when  I 
look  up  from  the  window  at  which  I  write.  But  fair  scene, 
green  woods,  bright  terraces  gleaming  in  sunshine,  and  pur- 
ple clouds  swollen  with  summer  rain  —  nay,  the  very  pages 
over  which  my  head  bends  —  disappear  from  before  my 
eyes.  They  are  looking  backwards,  back  into  forty  years 
off,  into  a  dark  room,  into  a  little  house  hard  by  on  the 
Common  here,  in  the  Bartlemy-tide  holidays.  The  parents 
have  gone  to  town  for  two  days :  the  house  is  all  his  own, 
his  own  and  a  grim  old  maid-servant's,  and  a  little  boy  is 
seated  at  night  in  the  lonely  drawing-room,  —  poring  over 
Manfrom,  or  the  One- Handed  Monk,  so  frightened  that  he 
scarcely  dares  to  turn  round. 


TO   THE   MOON. 


BY  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 


aUEEN  of  the  stars !  —  so  gentle,  so  benign, 
That  ancient  Fable  did  to  thee  assign, 
When  darkness  creeping  o'er  thy  silver  brow 
Warned  thee  these  upper  regions  to  forego, 
Alternate  empire  in  the  shades  below,  — 
A  Bard,  who,  lately  near  the  wide-spread  sea 
Traversed  by  gleaming  ships,  looked  up  to  thee 
With  grateful  thoughts,  doth  now  thy  rising  hail 
From  the  close  confines  of  a  shadowy  vale. 
Glory  of  night,  conspicuous  yet  serene, 
Nor  less  attractive  when  by  glimpses  seen 
Through  cloudy  umbrage,  well  might  that  fair  face, 
And  all  those  attributes  of  modest  grace, 
In  days  when  Fancy  wrought  unchecked  by  fear, 
Down  to  the  green  earth  fetch  thee  from  thy  sphere, 
To  sit  in  leafy  woods  by  fountains  clear ! 

O  still  beloved  (for  thine,  meek  Power,  are  charms 
That  fascinate  the  very  Babe  in  arms, 
While  he,  uplifted  towards  thee,  laughs  outright, 
Spreading  his  little  palms  in  his  glad  Mother's  sight) 
0  still  beloved,  once  worshipped !  Time,  that  frowns 
In  his  destructive  flight  on  earthly  crowns, 
Spares  thy  mild  splendor  ;  still  those  far-shot  beams 
Tremble  on  dancing  waves  and  rippling  streams 
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"With  stainless  touch,  as  chaste  as  when  thy  praise 

Was  sung  by  Virgin-choirs  in  festal  lays  ; 

And  through  dark  trials  still  dost  thou  explore 

Thy  way  for  increase  punctual  as  of  yore, 

When  teeming  Matrons  —  yielding  to  rude  faith 

In  mysteries  of  birth  and  life  and  death 

And  painful  struggle  and  deliverance  —  prayed 

Of  thee  to  visit  them  with  lenient  aid. 

What  though  the  rites  be  swept  away,  the  fanes 

Extinct  that  echoed  to  the  votive  strains  ; 

Yet  thy  mild  aspect  does  not,  cannot,  cease 

Love  to  promote  and  purity  and  peace ; 

And  Fancy,  unreproved,  even  yet  may  trace 

Faint  types  of  suffering  hi  thy  beamless  face. 

Then,  silent  Monitress !  let  us  —  not  blind 
To  worlds  unthought  of  till  the  searching  mind 
Of  Science  laid  them  open  to  mankind  — 
Told,  also,  how  the  voiceless  heavens  declare 
God's  glory ;  and  acknowledging  thy  share 
In  that  blest  charge ;  let  us  —  without  offence 
To  aught  of  highest,  holiest  influence  — 
Receive  whatever  good  't  is  given  thee  to  dispense. 
May  sage  and  simple,  catching  with  one  eye 
The  moral  intimations  of  the  sky, 
Learn  from  thy  course,  where'er  their  own  be  taken, 
"  To  look  on  tempests,  and  be  never  shaken  " ; 
To  keep  with  faithful  step  the  appointed  way 
Eclipsing  or  eclipsed,  by  night  or  day, 
And  from  example  of  thy  monthly  range 
Gently  to  brook  decline  and  fatal  change  ; 
Meek,  patient,  steadfast,  and  with  loftier  scope, 
Than  thy  revival  yields,  for  gladsome  hope ! 


CHARACTER    OF    WATT. 

BY  LORD  JEFFREY. 

INDEPENDENTLY  of  his  great  attainments  in  median- 
ics,  Mr.  "Watt  was  an  extraordinary,  and  in  many  respects 
a  wonderful  man.  Perhaps  no  individual  in  his  age  possessed 
so  much  and  such  varied  and  exact  information,  —  had  read 
so  much,  or  remembered  what  he  had  read  so  accurately 
and  well.  He  had  infinite  quickness  of  apprehension,  a  pro- 
digious memory,  and  a  certain  rectifying  and  methodizing 
power  of  understanding,  which  extracted  something  precious 
out  of  all  that  was  presented  to  it.  His  stores  of  miscella- 
neous knowledge  were  immense,  and  yet  less  astonishing 
than  the  command  he  had  at  all  times  over  them.  It 
seemed  as  if  every  subject  that  was  casually  started  in  con 
versation  with  him  had  been  that  which  he  had  been  last 
occupied  in  studying  and  exhausting,  —  such  was  the  copi- 
ousness, the  precision,  and  the  admirable  clearness  of  the 
information  which  he  poured  out  upon  it  without  effort  or 
hesitation.  Nor  was  this  promptitude  and  compass  of  knowl- 
edge confined  in  any  degree  to  the  studies  connected  with 
his  ordinary  pursuits.  That  he  should  have  been  minutely 
and  extensively  skilled  in  chemistry  and  the  arts,  and  in 
most  of  the  branches  of  physical  science,  might  perhaps  have 
been  conjectured ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  inferred  from 
his  usual  occupations,  and  probably  is  not  generally  known, 
that  he  was  cuiously  learned  in  many  branches  of  antiouity, 
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metaphysics,  medicine,  and  etymology,  and  perfectly  at  home 
in  all  the  details  of  architecture,  music,  and  law.  He  was 
well  acquainted,  too,  with  most  of  the  modern  languages, 
and  familiar  with  their  most  recent  literature.  Nor  was  it 
at  all  extraordinary  to  hear  the  great  mechanician  and 
engineer  detailing  and  expounding,  for  hours  together,  the 
metaphysical  theories  of  the  German  logicians,  or  criticising 
the  measures  or  the  matter  of  the  German  poetry. 

His  astonishing  memory  was  aided,  no  doubt,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  a  still  higher  and  rarer  faculty, — by  his  power 
of  digesting  and  arranging  in  its  proper  place  all  the  infor- 
mation he  received,  and  of  casting  aside  and  rejecting,  as  it 
were  instinctively,  whatever  was  worthless  or  immaterial. 
Every  conception  that  was  suggested  to  his  mind  seemed 
instantly  to  take  its  place  among  its  other  rich  furniture,  and 
to  be  condensed  into  the  smallest  and  most  convenient  form. 
He  never  appeared,  therefore,  to  be  at  all  encumbered  or 
perplexed  with  the  verbiage  of  the  dull  books  he  perused,  or 
the  idle  talk  to  which  he  listened  ;  but  to  have  at  once  ex- 
tracted, by  a  kind  of  intellectual  alchemy,  all  that  was  wor- 
thy of  attention,  and  to  have  reduced  it,  for  his  own  use,  to 
its  true  value  and  to  its  simplest  form.  And  thus  it  often 
happened  that  a  great  deal  more  was  learned  from  his  brief 
and  vigorous  account  of  the  theories  and  arguments  of 
tedious  writers,  than  an  ordinary  student  could  ever  have 
derived  from  the  most  painful  study  of  the  originals,  and 
that  errors  and  absurdities  became  manifest,  from  the  mere 
clearness  and  plainness  of  his  statement  of  them,  which  might 
have  deluded  and  perplexed  most  of  his  hearers  without  that 
invaluable  assistance. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that,  with  those  vast  resources,  his 
conversation  was  at  all  times  rich  and  instructive  in  no  ordi- 
nary degree  :  but  it  was,  if  possible,  still  more  pleasing  than 
wise,  ami  had  all  the  charms  of  familiarity,  with  all  the  sub- 
stantial treasures  of  knowledge.  No  man  could  be  more 
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social  in  his  spirit,  less  assuming  or  fastidious  in  his  man- 
ners, or  more  kind  and  indulgent  towards  all  who  ap- 
proached him.  He  rather  liked  to  talk,  —  at  least  in  his 
latter  years  ;  but  though  lie  took  a  considerable  share  of  the 
conversation,  he  rarely  suggested  the  topics  on  which  it  waa 
to  turn,  but  readily  and  quietly  took  up  whatever  was  pre- 
sented by  those  around  him,  and  astonished  the  idle  and 
barren  propounders  of  an  ordinary  theme  by  the  treasures 
which  he  drew  from  the  mine  they  had  unconsciously  opened. 
He  generally  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  no  choice  or  predilec- 
tion for  one  subject  of  discourse  rather  than  another ;  but 
allowed  his  mind,  like  a  great  cyclopaedia,  to  be  opened  at 
any  letter  his  associates  might  choose  to  turn  up,  and  only 
endeavor  to  select  from  his  inexhaustible  stores  what  might 
be  best  adapted  to  the  taste  of  his  present  hearers.  As  to 
their  capacity  he  gave  himself  no  trouble  ;  and,  indeed,  such 
was  his  singular  talent  for  making  all  things  plain,  clear, 
and  intelligible,  that  scarcely  any  one  could  be  aware  of  such 
a  deficiency  in  his  presence.  His  talk,  too,  though  overflow- 
ing with  information,  had  no  resemblance  to  lecturing  or 
solemn  discoursing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  full  of  collo- 
quial spirit  and  pleasantry.  He  had  a  certain  quiet  and 
grave  humor,  which  ran  through  most  of  his  conversation, 
and  a  vein  of  temperate  jocularity,  which  gave  infinite  zest 
and  effect  to  the  condensed  and  inexhaustible  information 
which  formed  its  main  staple  and  characteristic.  There  was 
n  little  air  of  affected  testiness,  and  a  tone  of  pretended 
rebuke  and  contradiction,  with  which  he  used  to  address 
his  younger  friends,  that  was  always  felt  by  them  as  an  en- 
dearing mark  of  his  kindness  and  familiarity,  and  prized 
accordingly,  far  beyond  all  the  solemn  compliments  that  ever 
proceeded  from  the  lips  of  authority.  His  voice  was  deep 
and  powerful,  though  he  commonly  spoke  in  a  low  and 
somewhat  monotonous  tone,  which  harmonized  admirably 
with  the  weight  and  brevity  of  his  observations,  and  set  off 
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to  the  greatest  advantage  the  pleasant  anecdotes,  which  he 
delivered  with  the  same  grave  brow,  and  the  same  calm 
smile  playing  soberly  on  his  lips.  There  was  notlu'ng  of 
effort,  indeed,  or  impatience,  any  more  than  of  pride  or  lev- 
ity, in  his  demeanor ;  and  there  was  a  finer  expression  of 
reposing  strength  and  mild  self-possession  in  his  manner 
than  we  ever  recollect  to  have  met  with  in  any  other  person, 
lie  had  in  his  character  the  utmost  abhorrence  for  all  sorts 
of  forwardness,  parade,  and  pretensions  ;  and,  indeed,  never 
failed  to  put  all  such  impostures  out  of  countenance,  by  the 
manly  plainness  and  honest  intrepidity  of  his  language  and 
deportment. 

In  his  temper  and  dispositions  he  was  not  only  kind  and 
affectionate,  but  generous,  and  considerate  of  the  feelings  of 
all  around  liim,  and  gave  the  most  liberal  assistance  and 
encouragement  to  all  young  persons  who  showed  any  indi- 
cations of  talent,  or  applied  to  him  for  patronage  or  advice 
His  health,  which  was  delicate  from  his  youth  upwards, 
seemed  to  become  firmer  as  he  advanced  in  years ;  and  he 
preserved,  up  almost  to  the  last  moment  of  his  existence, 
not  only  the  full  command  of  his  extraordinary  intellect,  but 
all  the  alacrity  of  spirit  and  the  social  gayety  which  had 
illumined  his  happiest  days.  His  friends  in  tliis  part  of  the 
country  never  saw  liim  more  full  of  intellectual  vigor  and 
colloquial  animation  —  never  more  delightful  or  more  in- 
structive—  than  in  his  last  visit  to  Scotland  in  autumn, 
1817.  Indeed,  it  was  after  that  time  that  he  applied  him- 
self, with  all  the  ardor  of  early  life,  to  the  invention  of  a 
machine  for  mechanically  copying  all  sorts  of  sculpture  and 
statuary,  and  distributed  among  his  friends  some  of  its 
earliest  performances,  as  the  productions  of  a  young  artist 
just  entering  on  his  eighty-third  year. 

This  happy  and  useful  life  came  at  last  to  a  gentle 
close.  He  had  suffered  some  inconvenience  through  the 
summer,  but  was  not  seriously  indisposed  till  within  a  few 
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weeks  from  his  death.  lie  then  became  perfectly  aware  of 
the  event  which  was  approaching ;  and,  with  his  usual  tran- 
quillity and  benevolence  of  nature,  seemed  only  anxious  to 
point  out  to  the  friends  around  him  the  many  sources  of 
consolation  which  were  afforded  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  about  to  take  place.  He  expressed  his  sincere 
gratitude  to  Providence  for  the  length  of  days  with  which 
he  had  been  blessed,  and  his  exemption  from  most  of  the 
infirmities  of  age,  as  well  as  for  the  calm  and  cheerful  even- 
ing of  life  that  he  had  been  permitted  to  enjoy,  after  the 
honorable  labors  of  the  day  had  been  concluded.  And  thus, 
full  of  years  and  honors,  in  all  calmness  and  tranquillity,  he 
yielded  up  his  soul,  without  pang  or  struggle,  and  passed 
from  the  bosom  of  his  family  to  that  of  his  GOD. 


A  DISSERTATION   UPON   ROAST  PIG, 

BY  CHARLES  LAMB. 

MANKIND,  says  a  Chinese  manuscript,  which  my 
friend  M.  was  obliging  enough  to  read  and  explain 
to  me,  for  the  first  seventy  thousand  ages  ate  their  meat 
raw,  clawing  or  biting  it  from  the  living  animal,  just  as 
they  do  in  Abyssinia  to  this  day.  This  period  is  not 
obscurely  hinted  at  by  their  great  Confucius  in  the  second 
chapter  of  his  Mundane  Mutations,  where  he  designates  a 
kind  of  golden  age  by  the  term  Cho-fang,  literally  the 
Cooks'  Holiday.  The  manuscript  goes  on  to  say,  that  the 
art  of  roasting,  or  rather  broiling  (which  I  take  to  be 
the  elder  brother)  was  accidentally  discovered  in  the 
manner  following :  The  swineherd,  Ho-ti,  having  gone 
out  into  the  woods  one  morning,  as  his  manner  was,  to 
collect  mast  for  his  hogs,  left  his  cottage  in  the  care  of 
his  eldest  son,  Bo-bo,  a  great  lubberly  boy,  who  being 
fond  of  playing  with  fire,  as  youkers  of  his  age  commonly 
are,  let  some  sparks  escape  into  a  bundle  of  straw,  which 
kindling  ijuickly,  spread  the  conflagration  over  every  part 
of  their  poor  mansion,  till  it  was  minced  to  ashes.  To- 
gether with  the  cottage,  (a  sorry  antudcluvian  makeshift 
of  a  building,  you  may  think  it.)  what  was  of  much  more 
importance,  a  fine  litter  of  nrw-1'uiTowi.'d  pigs  no  less 
than  nine  in  number,  prn-li<-<l.  C'hina  pigs  ha\c  In.n 
esteemed  a  luxury  all  over  the  Ka>i,  from  the  remotest 
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periods  that  we  read  of.  Bo-bo  was  in  the  utmost  conster- 
nation, as  you  may  think,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
tenement,  which  his  father  and  he  could  easily  build  up 
again  with  a  few  dry  branches,  and  the  labor  of  an  hour 
or  two,  at  any  time,  as  for  the  loss  of  the  pigs.  While  he 
was  thinking  what  he  should  say  to  his  father,  and  wring- 
ing his  hands  over  the  smoking  remnants  of  one  of  those 
untimely  sufferers,  an  odor  assailed  his  nostrils,  unlike  any 
scent  which  he  had  before  experienced.  What  could  it  pro- 
ceed from?  —  not  from  the  burnt  cottage,  —  he  had  smelt 
that  smell  before,  —  indeed  this  was  by  no  means  the  first 
accident  of  the  kind  which  had  occurred  through  the  neg- 
ligence of  this  unlucky  young  firebrand.  Much  less  did  it 
resemble  that  of  any  known  herb,  weed,  or  flower.  A  pre- 
monitory moistening  at  the  same  time  overflowed  his  nether 
lip.  He  knew  not  what  to  think.  He  next  stooped  down 
to  feel  the  pig,  if  there  were  any  signs  of  life  in  it.  lie 
burnt  his  fingers,  and  to  cool  them  he  applied  them  in  his 
booby  fashion  to  his  mouth.  Some  of  the  crumbs  of  the 
scorched  skin  had  come  away  with  his  fingers,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  (in  the  world's  life  indeed,  for  before 
him  no  man  had  known  it)  he  tasted  —  crackling  !  Again 
he  felt  and  fumbled  at  the  pig.  It  did  not  burn  him  so  much 
now,  still  he  licked  his  fingers  from  a  sort  of  habit.  The 
truth  at  length  broke  into  his  slow  understanding,  that  it 
was  the  pig  that  smelt  so,  and  the  pig  that  tasted  so  deli- 
cious ;  and  surrendering  himself  up  to  the  new-born  plea- 
sure, he  fell  to  tearing  up  whole  handfuls  of  the  scorched 
skin  with  the  flesh  next  it,  and  was  cramming  it  down  his 
throat  in  his  beastly  fashion,  when  his  sire  entered  amid 
the  smoking  rafters,  armed  with  retributory  cudgel,  and 
finding  how  affairs  stood,  began  to  rain  blows  upon  the 
young  rogue's  shoulders,  as  thick  as  hailstones,  which 
Bo-bo  heeded  not  any  more  than  if  they  had  been  flies. 
The  tickling  pleasure,  which  he  experienced  in  his  lower 
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regions,  had  rendered  him  quite  callous  to  any  inconve- 
niences he  might  feel  in  those  remote  quarters.  His 
father  might  lay  on,  but  he  could  not  beat  him  from  his 
pig,  till  he  had  fairly  made  an  end  of  it,  when,  becoming 
a  little  more  sensible  of  his  situation,  something  like  the 
following  dialogue  ensued.  • 

'•  You  graceless  whelp,  what  have  you  got  there  de- 
vouring ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  you  have  burnt  me  down 
three  houses  with  your  dog's  tricks,  and  be  hanged  to 
you !  but  you  must  be  eating  fire,  and  I  know  not  what ;  — 
what  have  you  got  there,  I  say  ?  " 

"0  father,  the  pig,  the  pig!  do  come  and  taste  how 
nice  the  burnt  pig  eats." 

The  ears  of  Ho-ti  tingled  with  horror.  He  cursed  his 
sou,  and  he  cursed  himself  that  ever  he  should  beget  a 
son  that  should  eat  burnt  pig. 

Bo-bo,  whose  scent  was  wonderfully  sharpened  since 
morning,  soon  raked  out  another  pig,  and  fairly  rending 
it  asunder,  thrust  the  lesser  half  by  main  force  into  the 
fists  of  Ho-ti,  still  shouting  out,  "  Eat,  eat,  eat  the  burnt 
pig,  father,  only  taste ;  O  Lord ! "  —  with  such-like  barba- 
rous ejaculations,  cramming  all  the  while  as  if  he  would 
choke. 

Ho-ti  trembled  every  joint  while  he  grasped  the  abom- 
inable thing,  wavering  whether  he  should  not  put  his  son 
to  death  for  an  unnatural  young  monster,  when  the  crack- 
ling scorching  his  fingers,  as  it  had  done  his  son's,  and 
applying  the  same  remedy  to  them,  he  in  his  turn  tasted 
some  of  its  flavor,  which,  make  what  sour  mouths  he 
would  for  a  pretence,  proved  not  altogether  displeasing  to 
him.  In  conclusion  (for  the  manuscript  here  is  a  little 
tedious)  both  father  and  son  fairly  set  down  to  the  mess, 
and  never  left  off  till  they  had  despatched  all  that  remained 
of  the  litter. 

Bo-bo  was  strictly  enjoined  not  to  let  the  secret  escape, 
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for  the  neighbors  would  certainly  have  stoned  them  for  a 
couple  of  abominable  wretches,  who  could  think  of  im- 
proving upon  the  good  meat  which  God  had  sent  them. 
Nevertheless,  strange  stories  got  about.  It  was  observed 
that  Ho-ti's  cottage  was  burnt  down  now  more  frequently 
than  ever.  Nothing  but  fires  from  this  time  forward. 
Some  would  break  out  in  broad  day,  others  in  the  night 
time.  As  often  as  the  sow  farrowed,  so  sure  was  the 
house  of  Ho-ti  to  be  in  a  blaze ;  and  Ilo-ti  himself,  which 
was  the  more  remarkable,  instead  of  chastising  his  son, 
seemed  to  grow  more  indulgent  to  him  than  ever.  At 
length  they  were  watched,  the  terrible  mystery  discoveredi 
and  father  and  son  summoned  to  take  their  trial  at  Pekin, 
then  an  inconsiderable  assize  town.  Evidence  was  given, 
the  obnoxious  food  itself  produced  in  court,  and  verdict 
about  to  be  pronounced,  when  the  foreman  of  the  jury 
begged  that  some  of  the  burnt  pig,  of  which  the  culprits 
stood  accused,  might  be  handed  into  the  box.  He  han- 
dled it,  and  they  all  handled  it ;  and  burning  their  fingers, 
as  Bo-bo  and  his  father  had  done  before  them,  and  nature 
prompting  to  each  of  them  the  same  remedy,  against 
the  face  of  all  the  facts,  and  the  clearest  charge  which 
judge  had  ever  given,  —  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  court, 
townsf oiks,  strangers,  reporters,  and  all  present, —  without 
leaving  the  box,  or  any  manner  of  consultation  whatever, 
they  brought  in  a  simultaneous  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

The  judge,  who  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  winked  at  the 
manifest  iniquity  of  the  decision  ;  and  when  the  court  was 
dismissed,  went  privily,  and  bought  up  all  the  pigs  that 
could  be  had  for  love  or  money.  In  a  few  days  his  Lord- 
ship's town-house  was  observed  to  be  on  fire.  The  thing 
took  wing,  and  now  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  fire 
in  every  direction.  Fuel  and  pigs  grew  enormously  dear 
all  over  the  district.  The  insurance  offices  one  and  all 
shut  up  shop.  People  built  slighter  and  slighter  every 
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day,  until  it  was  feared  that  the  very  science  of  architec- 
ture would  in  no  long  time  be  lost  to  the  world.  Thus 
this  custom  of  firing  houses  continued,  till  in  process  of 
time,  says  my  manuscript,  a  sage  arose,  like  our  Locke, 
who  made  a  discovery,  that  the  flesh  of  swine,  or  indeed 
of  any  other  animal,  might  be  cooked  (burnt,  as  they 
called  it)  without  the  necessity  of  consuming  a  whole 
house  to  dress  it.  Then  .first  began  the  rude  form  of  a 
gridiron.  Roasting  by  the  string  or  spit  came  in  a  cen- 
tury or  two  later;  I  forget  in  whose  dynasty.  By  such 
slow  degrees,  concludes  the  manuscript,  do  the  most  use- 
ful, and  seemingly  the  most  obvious  arts  make  their  way 
among  mankind. 

Without  placing  too  implicit  faith  in  the  account  above 
given,  it  must  be  agreed,  that  if  a  worthy  pretext  for  so 
dangerous  an  experiment  as  setting  houses  on  fire  (especially 
in  these  days)  could  be  assigned  in  favor  of  any  culinary 
object,  that  pretext  and  excuse  might  be  found  in  ROAST 

PIG. 

Of  all  the  delicacies  in  the  whole  mundus  edibilis,  I  will 
maintain  it  to  be  the  most  delicate — princeps  obsoniorutn. 

I  speak  not  of  your  grown  porkers  —  things  between  pig 
and  pork  —  those  hobbydehoys  —  but  a  young  and  tender 
suckling  —  under  a  moon  old  —  guiltless  as  yet  of  the 
sty  —  with  no  original  speck  of  the  amor  imnmnditite,  the 
hereditary  failing  of  the  first  parent,  yet  manifest  —  his 
voice  as  yet  not  broken,  but  something  between  a  childish 
treble  and  a  grumble  —  the  mild  forerunner,  or  prceludium 
of  a  grunt. 

He  must  be  roasted.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  our  ances- 
tors ate  them  seethed,  or  boiled,  —  but  what  a  sacrifice  of 
the  exterior  tegument  ! 

There  is  no  flavor  comparable,  I  will  contend,  to  that  of 
the  crisp,  tawny,  well-watched,  not  over-roasted,  crackling, 
as  it  is  well  called,  —  the  very  teeth  are  invited  to  their 
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share  of  the  pleasure  at  this  banquet  in  overcoming  the 
coy,  brittle  resistance,  —  with  the  adhesive  oleaginous  — 
O  call  it  not  fat !  but  an  indefinable  sweetness  growing 
up  to  it,  —  the  tender  blossoming  of  fat  —  fat  cropped  in 
the  bud  —  taken  in  the  shoot  —  in  the  first  innocence  — 
the  cream  and  quintessence  of  the  child-pig's  yet  pure 

food, the  lean,  no  lean,  but  a  kind  of  animal  manna, — 

or,  rather,  fat  and  lean  (if  it  must  be  so)  so  blended  and 
running  into  each  other,  that  both  together  make  but  one 
ambrosian  result,  or  common  substance. 

Behold  him,  while  he  is  "  doing  " —  it  seemeth  rather  a 
refreshing  warmth,  than  a  scorching  heat,  that  he  is  so 
passive  to.  How  equably  he  twirleth  round  the  string ! 
Now  he  is  just  done.  To  see  the  extreme  sensibility  of 
that  tender  age !  he  hath  wept  out  his  pretty  eyes  —  radi- 
ant jellies  —  shooting  stars. 

See  him  in  the  dish,  his  second  cradle,  how  meek  he 
lieth  !  —  wouldst  thou  have  had  this  innocent  grow  up  to 
the  grossness  and  indocility  which  too  often  accompany 
maturer  swinehood  ?  Ten  to  one  he  would  have  proved  a 
glutton,  a  sloven,  an  obstinate,  disagreeable  animal  — 
wallowing  in  all  manner  of  filthy  conversation,  —  from 
these  sins  he  is  happily  snatched  away,  — 

Ere  sin  could  blight  or  sorrow  fade, 
Death  came  with  timely  care  — 

his  memory  is  odoriferous,  —  no  clown  curseth,  while  his 
stomach  half  rejecteth,  the  rank  bacon,  — no  coal-heaver 
bolteth  him  in  reeking  sausages,  — he  hath  a  fair  sepulchre 
in  the  grateful  stomach  of  the  judicious  epicure,  —  and  for 
such  a  tomb  might  be  content  to  die. 

He  is  the  best  of  sapors.  Pineapple  is  great.  She  is 
indeed  almost  too  transcendent  —  a  delight,  if  not  sinful, 
yet  so  like  to  sinning  that  really  a  tender  conscienced  per- 
son would  do  well  to  pause — too  ravishing  for  mortal  taste, 
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she  woundeth  and  excoriateth  the  lips  that  approach  her  — 
like  lovers'  kisses,  she  biteth  —  she  is  a  pleasure  bordering 
on  pain  from  the  fierceness  and  insanity  of  her  relish  — 
but  she  stoppeth  at  the  palate ; — she  meddleth  not  with  the 
appetite —  and  the  coarsest  hunger  might  barter  her  con- 
:itly  for  a  mutton  chop. 

Pig  —  let  me  speak  his  praise  —  is  no  less  provocative 
of  the  appetite,  than  he  is  satisfactory  to  the  criticalnessof 
the  censorious  palate.  The  strong  man  may  batten  on  him, 
and  the  weakling  refuseth  not  his  mild  juices. 

Unlike  to  mankind's  mixed  characters,  a  bundle  of  virtues 
and  vices,  inexplicably  intertwisted,  and  not  to  be  un- 
ravelled without  hazard,  he  is  —  good  throughout.  No 
part  of  him  is  better  or  worse  than  another.  He  helpeth, 
as  far  as  his  little  means  extend,  all  around,  lie  is  the 
least  envious  of  banquets.  He  is  all  neighbor's  fare. 

I  am  one  of  those,  who  freely  and  ungrudgingly  impart 
a  share  of  the  good  things  of  this  life  which  fall  to  their 
lot,  (few  as  mine  are  in  this  kind)  to  a  friend.  I  protest 
I  take  as  great  an  interest  in  my  friend's  pleasures,  his 
relishes,  and  proper  satisfactions,  as  iu  mine  own.  "Pres- 
sents,"  I  often  say,  "  endear  Absents."  Hares,  pheasants, 
partridges,  snipes,  barn-door  chickens,  (tlm-c  "tame  vil- 
latic  fowl,")  capons,  plovers,  brawn,  barrels  of  oysters,  I 
cli-pense  as  freely  as  I  receive  them.  I  love  to  taste  them, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  tongue  of  my  friend.  But  a  stop 
niu-t  be  put  somewhere.  One  would  not,  like  Lear,  "give 
everything."  I  make  my  stand  upon  pig  Methinks  it  is 
an  ingratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  flavors,  to  extra- 
domiciliate,  or  send  out  of  the  house,  slightingly,  (under 
pretext  of  friendship,  or  I  know  not  what,)  a  blessing  so 
particularly  adapted,  predestined,  I  may  say,  to  my  indi- 
vidual palate  —  It  argues  an  insensibility. 

I  remember  a  touch  of  conscience  in  this  kind  at  school. 
My  good  old  aunt,  who  never  parted  from  me  at  the  end 
14 
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of  a  holiday  without  stuffing  a  sweetmeat,  or  some  nice 
thing,  into  my  pocket,  had  dismissed  me  one  evening  with 
a  smoking  plum-cake  fresh  from  the  oven.  In  my  way  to 
school  (it  was  over  London  bridge)  a  grayheaded  old  beg- 
gar saluted  me  (I  have  no  doubt,  at  this  time  of  day.  that 
he  was  a  counterfeit.)  i  had  no  pence  to  console  him  with, 
and  in  the  vanity  of  selt-denial,  and  the  very  coxcombry  of 
charity,  schoolboy-like,  I  made  him  a  present  of — the 
whole  cake  !  I  walked  on  a  little,  buoyed  up,  as  one  is  on 
such  occasions,  with  a  sweet  soothing  of  self-satisfaction ; 
but  before  I  had  got  to  the  end  of  the  bridge,  my  better 
feelings  returned,  and  I  burst  into  tears,  thinking  how 
ungrateful  I  had  been  to  my  good  aunt,  to  go  and  give  her 
good  gift  away  to  a  stranger  that  I  had  never  seen  before, 
and  who  might  be  a  bad  man  for  aught  I  knew ;  and  then 
I  thought  of  the  pleasure  my  aunt  would  be  taking  in 
thinking  that  I  —  I  myself,  and  not  another — would  eat 
her  nice  cake,  —  and  what  should  I  say  to  her  the  next 
time  I  saw  her, —  how  naughty  I  was  to  part  with  her 
pretty  present !  —  and  the  odor  of  that  spicy  cake  came 
back  upon  my  recollection,  and  the  pleasure  and  the  curi- 
osity I  had  taken  in  seeing  her  make  it,  and  her  joy  when 
she  sent  it  to  the  oven,  and  how  disappointed  she  would 
feel  that  I  had  never  had  a  bit  of  it  in  my  mouth  at  last, — 
and  I  blamed  my  impertinent  spirit  of  alms-giving,  and  out- 
of-place  hypocrisy  of  goodness ;  and  above  all  I  wished 
never  to  see  the  face  again  of  that  insidious,  good-for- 
nothing,  old  gray  impostor. 

Our  ancestors  were  nice  in  their  method  of  sacrificing 
these  tender  victims.  We  read  of  pigs  whipt  to  death  with 
something  of  a  shock,  as  we  hear  of  any  other  obsolete 
custom.  The  age  of  discipline  is  gone  by,  or  it  would  be 
curious  to  inquire  (in  a  philosophical  light  merely)  what 
effect  this  process  might  have  towards  intenerating  and 
dulcifying  a  substance,  naturally  so  mild  and  dulcet  as  the 
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of  young  pigs.  It  looks  like  refining  a  violet.  Yet 
we  should  be  cautious,  while  we  condemn  the  inhumanity, 
how  we  censure  the  wisdom  of  the  practice.  It  might 
impart  a  gusto. 

I  remember  an  hypothesis,  argued  upon  by  the  young 
students,  when  I  was  at  St.  Omer's,  and  maintained  with 
much  learning  fcnd  pleasantry  on  both  sides,  "  Whether, 
supposing  that  the  flavor  of  a  pig  who  obtained  his  death 
by  whipping  (per  flagellationem  extremam),  superadded  a 
pleasure  upon  the  palate  of  a  man  more  intense  than  any 
possible  suffering  we  can  conceive  in  the  animal,  is  man 
justified  in  using  that  method  of  putting  the  animal  to 
death  ?  "  I  forget  the  decision. 

His  sauce  should  be  considered.  Decidedly,  a  few 
bread-crumbs,  done  up  with  his  liver  and  brains,  and  a  dash 
of  mild  sage.  But  banish,  dear  Mrs.  Cook,  I  beseech 
you,  the  whole  onion  tribe.  Barbecue  your  whole  hogs  to 
your  palate,  steep  them  in  shalots,  stuff  them  out  with 
plantations  of  the  rank  and  guilty  garlic ;  you  cannot 
poison  them,  or  make  them  stronger  than  they  are,  —  but 
consider,  he  is  a  weakling  —  a  flower. 


ALL'S   WELL. 


BY  D.  A.  WASSON. 


SWEET-VOICED  Hope,  thy  fine  discourse 
Foretold  not  half  life's  good  to  me ; 
Thy  painter,  Fancy,  hath  not  force 
To  show  how  sweet  it  is  to  be  1 
Thy  witching  dream 
And  pictured  scheme 
To  match  the  fact  still  want  the  power ; 
Thy  promise  brave 
From  birth  to  grave 
Life's  bloom  may  beggar  in  an  hour. 

Ask  and  receive,  —  't  is  sweetly  said ; 
Yet  what  to  plead  for  know  I  not ; 
For  Wish  is  worsted,  Hope  o'ersped, 
And  aye  to  thanks  returns  my  thought. 

If  I  would  pray, 

I  've  naught  to  say 
But  this,  that  God  may  be  God  still, 

For  Him  to  live 

Is  still  to  give, 
And  sweeter  than  my  wish  his  will. 

O  wealth  of  life  beyond  all  bound ! 
Eternity  each  moment  given ! 
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What  plummet  may  the  Present  sound  ? 
Who  promises  &  future  heaven? 

Or  glad,  or  grieved, 

Oppressed,  relieved, 
In  blackest  night,  or  brightest  day, 

Still  pours  the  flood 

Of  golden  good, 
And  more  than  heartfull  fills  me  aye. 

My  wealth  is  common ;  I  possess 

No  petty  province,  but  the  whole ; 
What 's  mine  alone  is  mine  far  less 
Than  treasure  shared  by  every  soul. 

Talk  not  of  store, 

Millions  or  more,  — 
Of  values  which  the  purse  may  hold,  — 

But  this  divine ! 

I  own  the  mine 
Whose  grains  outweigh  a  planet's  gold. 

I  have  a  stake  in  every  star, 

In  every  beam  that  fills  the  day ; 
All  hearts  of  men  my  coffers  are, 
My  ores  arterial  tides  convey  ; 
The  fields,  the  skies, 
And  sweet  replies 

Of  thought  to  thought  are  my  gold-dust,  — 
The  oaks,  the  brooks, 
And  speaking  looks 
Of  lovers'  faith  and  friendship's  trust 

Life's  youngest  tides  joy-brimming  flow 

For  him  who  lives  above  all  years, 
Who  all-immortal  makes  the  Now, 

And  is  not  ta'en  in  Time's  arrears, 
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His  life's  a  hymn 

The  seraphim 
Might  hark  to  hear  or  help  to  sing, 

And  to  his  soul 

The  boundless  whole 
Its  bounty  all  doth  daily  bring. 

u  All  mine  is  thine,"  the  sky-soul  saith ; 
"  The  wealth  I  am,  must  thou  become 
Richer  and  richer,  breath  by  breath,  — 
Immortal  gain,  immortal  room ! " 
And  since  all  his 
Mine  also  is, 

Life's  gift  outruns  my  fancies  far, 
And  drowns  the  dream 
In  larger  stream, 
As  morning  drinks  the  morning-star. 


CARLAVERO'S    BOTTLE, 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

r  1 1HE  rising  of  the  Italian  people  from  under  their  untit- 
JL  terable  wrongs,  and  the  tardy  burst  of  day  upon  them 
after  the  long,  long  night  of  oppression  that  has  darkened 
their  beautiful  country,  has  naturally  caused  my  mind  to 
dwell  often  of  late  on  my  own  small  wanderings  in  Italy. 
Connected  with  them  is  a  curious  little  drama,  in  which  the 
character  I  myself  sustained  was  so  very  subordinate,  that  I 
may  relate  its  story  without  any  fear  of  being  suspected  of 
self-display.  It  is  strictly  a  true  story. 

I  am  newly  arrived  one  summer  evening,  in  a  certain 
small  town  on  the  Mediterranean.  I  have  had  my  dinner 
at  the  inn,  and  I  and  the  mosquitoes  are  coming  out  into  the 
streets  together.  It  is  far  from  Naples  ;  but  a  bright  brown 
plump  little  woman-servant  at  the  inn  is  a  Neapolitan,  and 
is  so  vivaciously  expert  in  pantomimic  action,  that  in  the 
single  moment  of  answering  my  request  to  have  a  pair 
of  shoes  cleaned  which  I  left  up-stairs,  she  plies  imaginary 
brushes,  and  goes  completely  through  the  motions  of  polish- 
ing the  shoes  up,  and  laying  them  at  my  feet.  I  smile  at  the 
brisk  little  woman  in  perfect  satisfaction  with  her  briskness ; 
and  the  brisk  little  woman,  amiably  pleased  with  me  be- 
cause I  am  pleased  with  her,  claps  her  hands  and  laughs 
delightfully.  We  are  in  the  inn  yard.  As  the  little 
woman's  bright  eyes  sparkle  on  the  cigarette  I  am  smoking, 
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I  make  bold  to  offer  her  one ;  she  accepts  it  none  the  lew 
merrily  because  I  touch  a  most  charming  little  dimple  in 
her  fat  cheek  with  its  light  paper  end.  Glancing  up  at  the 
many  green  lattices,  to  assure  herself  that  the  mistress  is  not 
looking  on,  the  little  woman  then  puts  her  two  little  dimpled 
arms  akimbo,  and  stands  on  tiptoe  to  light  her  cigarette  at 
mine.  "And  now,  dear  little  sir,"  says  she,  puffing  out 
smoke  in  a  most  innocent  and  cherubic  manner,  "  keep  quite 
straight  on,  take  the  first  to  the  right,  and  probably  you  will 
see  him  standing  at  his  door." 

I  have  a  commission  to  "  him,"  and  I  have  been  inquiring 
about  him.  I  have  carried  the  commission  about  Italy  sev- 
eral months.  Before  I  left  England,  there  came  to  me  one 
night  a  certain  generous  and  gentle  English  nobleman,  —  he 
is  dead  in  these  days  when  I  relate  the  story,  and  exiles 
have  lost  their  best  British  friend,  —  with  this  request: 
"  Whenever  you  come  to  such  a  town,  will  you  seek  out  one 
Giovanni  Carlavero,  who  keeps  a  little  wine-shop  there. 
Mention  my  name  to  him  suddenly,  and  observe  how  it 
affects  him  ?  "  I  accepted  the  trust,  and  am  on  my  way  to 
discharge  it. 

The  sirocco  has  been  blowing  all  day,  and  it  is  a  hot,  un- 
wholesome evening,  with  no  cool  sea-breeze.  Mosquitoes 
and  fireflies  are  lively  enough,  but  most  other  creatures  are 
faint.  The  coquettish  airs  of  pretty  young  women  in  the 
tiniest  and  wickedest  of  dolls'  straw  hats,  who  lean  out  at 
open  lattice  blinds,  are  almost  the  only  airs  stirring.  Very 
ugly  and  haggard  old  women  with  distaffs,  and  with  a  gray 
tow  upon  them  that  looks  as  if  they  were  spinning  out  their 
own  hair,  (I  suppose  they  were  once  pretty,  too,  "but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  believe  so,)  sit  on  the  footway  leaning 
against  house-walls.  Everybody  who  has  come  for  water 
to  the  fountain  stays  there,  and  seems  incapable  of  any  such 
energetic  idea  as  going  home.  Vespers  are  over,  though 
not  so  long  but  that  I  can  smell  the  heavy  resinous  incense 
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as  I  pass  the  church.  No  man  seems  to  be  at  work,  save 
the  coppersmith.  In  an  Italian  town  he  is  always  at  work, 
and  always  thumping  in  the  deadliest  manner. 

I  keep  straight  on,  and  come  in  due  time  to  the  first  on 
the  right :  a  narrow,  dull  street,  where  I  see  a  well-favored 
man  of  good  stature  and  military  bearing,  in  a  great  cloak, 
standing  at  a  door.  Drawing  nearer  to  this  threshold,  I  see 
it  is  the  threshold  of  a  small  wine-shop  ;  and  I  can  just  make 
out,  in  the  dim  light,  the  inscription  that  it  is  kept  by  Gio- 
vanni Carlavero. 

I  touch  my  hat  to  the  figure  in  the  cloak,  and  pass  in,  and 
draw  a  stool  to  a  little  table.  The  lamp  (just  such  another 
as  they  dig  out  of  Pompeii)  is  lighted,  but  the  place  is  emp- 
ty. The  figure  in  the  cloak  has  followed  me  in,  and  stands 
before  me. 

"The  master?" 

"  At  your  service,  sir." 

"  Please  to  give  me  a  glass  of  the  wine  of  the  country." 

He  turns  to  a  little  counter,  to  get  it.  As  his  striking 
face  is  pale,  and  his  action  is  evidently  that  of  an  enfeebled 
man,  I  remark  that  I  fear  he  has  been  ill.  It  is  not  much, 
he  courteously  and  gravely  answers,  though  bad  while  it 
lasts:  the  fever. 

As  he  sets  the  wine  on  the  little  table,  to  his  manifest 
suq>rise  I  lay  my  hand  on  the  back  of  his,  look  him  in  the 
face,  and  say  in  a  low  voice :  "  I  am  an  Englishman,  and 
you  are  acquainted  with  a  friend  of  mine.  Do  you  recol- 
lect   ?  "  and  I  mention  the  name  of  my  generous  coun- 
tryman. 

Instantly  he  utters  a  loud  cry,  bursts  into  tears,  and  falls 
on  his  knees  at  my  feet,  clasping  my  legs  in  both  his  arms 
and  bowing  his  head  to  the  ground. 

Some  years  ago,  this  man  at  my  feet,  whose  overfraught 
heart  is  heaving  as  if  it  would  burst  from  his  breast,  and 
whose  tears  are  wet  upon  the  dress  I  wear,  was  a  galley 
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slave  in  the  North  of  Italy.  He  was  a  political  offender, 
having  been  concerned  in  the  then  last  rising,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  life.  That  he  would  have  died 
in  his  chains  is  certain,  but  for  the  circumstance  that  the 
Englishman  happened  to  visit  his  prison. 

It  was  one  of  the  vile  old  prisons  of  -Italy,  and  a  part  of 
it  was  below  the  waters  of  the  harbor.  The  place  of  his 
confinement  was  an  arched  underground  and  under-water 
gallery,  with  a  grill-gate  at  the  entrance,  through  which  it 
received  such  light  and  air  as  it  got.  Its  condition  was 
insufferably  foul,  and  a  stranger  could  hardly  breathe  in  it, 
or  see  in  it  with  the  aid  of  a  torch.  At  the  upper  end  of 
this  dungeon,  and  consequently  in  the  worst  position,  as 
being  the  farthest  removed  from  light  and  air,  the  English- 
man first  beheld  him,  sitting  on  an  iron  bedstead,  to  which 
he  was  chained  by  a  heavy  chain.  His  countenance  im- 
pressed the  Englishman  as  having  nothing  in  common  with 
the  faces  of  the  malefactors  with  whom  he  was  associated, 
and  he  talked  with  him,  and  learned  how  he  cume  to  be 
there. 

When  the  Englishman  emerged  from  the  dreadful  den 
into  the  light  of  day,  he  asked  his  conductor,  the  governor 
of  the  jail,  why  Giovanni  Carlavero  was  put  into  the  worst 
place. 

"  Because  he  is  particularly  recommended,"  was  the  strin- 
gent answer. 

"  Recommended,  that  is  to  say,  for  death  ?  " 

"  Excuse  me  ;  particularly  recommended,"  was  again  the 
answer. 

"  He  has  a  bad  tumor  in  his  neck,  no  doubt  occasioned  by 
the  hardship  of  his  miserable  life.  If  it  continues  to  be  neg- 
lected, and  he  remains  where  he  is,  it  will  kill  him." 

"  Excuse  me,  I  can  do  nothing.  He  is  particularly  rec- 
ommended." 

The  Englishman  was  staying  in  that  town,  and  he  went 
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to  his  home  there  ;  but  the  figure  of  this  man  chained  to  the 
bedstead  made  it  no  home,  and  destroyed  his  rest  and  peace. 
He  was  an  Englishman  of  an  extraordinarily  tender  heart, 
and  he  could  not  bear  the  picture.  He  went  back  to  the 
prison  gate :  went  back  again  and  again,  and  talked  to  the 
man  and  cheered  him.  He  used  his  utmost  influence  to  get 
the  man  unchained  from  the  bedstead,  were  it  only  for  ever 
to  short  a  time  in  the  day,  and  permitted  to  come  to  the 
grate.  It  took  a  long  time,  but  the  Englishman's  station, 
personal  character,  and  steadiness  of  purpose  wore  out  oppo- 
sition so  far,  and  that  grace  was  at  last  accorded.  Through 
the  bars,  when  he  could  thus  get  light  upon  the  tumor,  the 
Englishman  lanced  it,  and  it  did  well,  and  healed.  His 
strong  interest  in  the  prisoner  had  greatly  increased  by  this 
time,  and  he  formed  the  desperate  resolution  that  he  would 
exert  his  utmost  self-devotion  and  use  his  utmost  efforts  to 
get  Carlavero  pardoned. 

If  the  prisoner  had  been  a  brigand  and  a  murderer,  if  he 
had  committed  every  non-political  crime  in  the  Newgate 
Calendar  and  out  of  it,  nothing  would  have  been  easier  than 
for  a  man  of  any  court  or  priestly  influence  to  obtain  his  re- 
lease. As  it  was,  nothing  could  have  been  more  difficult. 
Italian  authorities,  and  English  authorities  who  had  interest 
with  them,  alike  assured  the  Englishman  that  his  object  was 
hopeless.  He  met  with  nothing  but  evasion,  refusal,  and 
ridicule.  His  political  prisoner  became  a  joke  in  the  place. 
It  was  especially  observable  that  English  Circumlocution, 
and  English  Society  on  its  travels,  were  as  humorous  on  the 
subject  as  Circumlocution  and  Society  may  be  on  any  subject 
without  loss  of  caste.  But  the  Englishman  possessed  (and 
proved  it  well  in  his  life)  a  courage  very  uncommon  among 
us  ;  he  had  not  the  least  fear  of  being  considered  a  bore,  in 
a  good,  humane  cause.  So  he  went  on  persistently  trying, 
and  trying,  and  trying  to  get  Giovanni  Carlavero  out. 
That  prisoner  had  been  rigorously  re-chained,  after  the  tumor 
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operation,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  bis  miserable  life  could 
last  very  long. 

One  day,  when  all  the  town  knew  about  the  Englishman 
and  his  political  prisoner,  there  came  to  the  Englisliman  a 
certain  sprightly  Italian  advocate  of  whom  he  had  some 
knowledge  ;  and  he  made  this  strange  proposal :  "  Give  mo 
a  hundred  pounds  to  obtain  Carlavero's  release.  I  think  I 
can  get  him  a  pardon  with  that  money.  But  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  I  am  going  to  do  with  the  money,  nor  must  you 
ever  ask  me  the  question  if  I  succeed,  nor  must  you  ever 
ask  me  for  an  account  of  the  money  if  I  fail."  The  English- 
man decided  to  hazard  the  hundred  pounds.  He  did  so,  and 
heard  not  another  word  of  the  matter.  For  half  a  year  and 
more  the  advocate  made  no  sign,  and  never  once  "took 
on"  in  any  way  to  have  the  subject  on  his  mind.  The 
Englishman  was  then  obliged  to  change  his  residence  to 
another  and  more  famous  town  in  the  North  of  Italy.  He 
parted  from  the  poor  prisoner  with  a  sorrowful  heart,  as 
from  a  doomed  man  for  whom  there  was  no  release  but 
Death, 

The  Englishman  lived  in  his  new  place  of  abode  another 
half-year  or  more,  and  had  no  tidings  of  the  wretched  pris- 
oner. At  length,  one  day,  he  received  from  the  advocate  a 
cool,  concise,  mysterious  note,  to  this  effect.  "  If  you  still 
wish  to  bestow  that  benefit  upon  the  man  in  whom  you  were 
once  interested,  send  me  fifty  pounds  more,  and  I  think  it 
can  be  insured."  Now,  the  Englishman  had  long  settled  in 
his  mind  that  the  advocate  was  a  heartless  sharper,  who 
had  preyed  upon  his  credulity  and  his  interest  in  an  unfor- 
tunate sufferer.  So  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  dry  answer, 
giving  the  advocate  to  understand  that  he  was  wiser  now 
than  he  had  been  formerly,  and  that  no  more  money  was 
extractable  from  his  pocket. 

He  lived  outside  the  city  gates,  some  mile  or  two  from  the 
post-office,  and  was  accustomed  to  walk  into  the  city  with 
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his  letters  and  post  them  himself.  On  a  lovely  spring  day, 
when  the  sky  was  exquisitely  blue,  and  the  sea  divinely 
beautiful,  he  took  his  usual  walk,  carrying  this  letter  to  the 
advocate  in  his  pocket.  As  he  went  along,  his  gentle  heart 
was  much  moved  by  the  loveliness  of  the  prospect,  and  by 
the  thought  of  the  slowly-dying  prisoner  chained  to  the  bed- 
stead, for  whom  the  universe  had  no  delights.  As  he  drew 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  city  where  he  was  to  post  the  let- 
ter, he  became  very  uneasy  in  his  mind.  He  debated  with 
himself,  was  it  remotely  possible,  after  all,  that  this  sum  of 
fifty  pounds  could  restore  the  fellow-creature  whom  he  pitied 
so  much,  and  for  whom  he  had  striven  so  hard,  to  liberty  ? 
He  was  not  a  conventionally  rich  Englishman,  —  very  far 
from  that,  —  but  he  had  a  spare  fifty  pounds  at  the  banker's. 

He  resolved  to  risk  it.  Without  doubt,  GOD  has  recom- 
pensed him  for  the  resolution. 

He  went  to  the  banker's,  and  got  a  bill  for  the  amount, 
and  enclosed  it  in  a  letter  to  the  advocate  that  I  wish  I 
could  have  seen.  He  simply  told  the  advocate  that  he  was 
quite  a  poor  man,  and  that  he  was  sensible  it  might  be  a 
great  weakness  in  him  to  part  with  so  much  money  on  the 
faith  of  so  vague  a  communication ;  but  that  there  it  was, 
and  that  he  prayed  the  advocate  to  make  a  good  use  of  it. 
If  he  did  otherwise,  no  good  could  ever  come  of  it,  and  it 
would  lie  heavy  on  his  soul  one  day. 

Within  a  week,  the  Englishman  was  sitting  at  his  break- 
fast, when  he  heard  some  suppressed  sounds  of  agitation  on 
the  staircase,  and  Giovanni  Carlavero  leaped  into  his  room 
and  fell  upon  his  breast,  a  free  man  ! 

Conscious  of  having  wronged  the  advocate  in  his  own 
thoughts,  the  Englishman  wrote  him  an  earnest  and  grateful 
K  tt»  r,  avowing  the  fact,  and  entreating  him  to  confide  by 
what  means  and  through  what  agency  he  had  succeeded  so 
we^l.  The  advocate  returned  for  answer  through  the  post : 
"There  are  many  things,  as  you  know,  in  this  Italy  of 
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ours  that  are  safest  and  best  not  even  spoken  of,  —  far  less 
written  of.  We  may  meet  some  day,  and  then  I  may  tell 
you  what  you  want  to  know  ;  not  here,  and  now."  But  the 
two  never  did  meet  again.  The  advocate  was  dead  when 
the  Englishman  gave  me  my  trust ;  and  how  the  man  had 
been  set  free  remained  as  great  a  mystery  to  the  English- 
man, and  to  the  man  himself,  as  it  was  to  me. 

But  I  knew  this :  here  was  the  man,  this  sultry  night, 
on  his  knees  at  my  feet,  because  I  was  the  Englishman's 
friend ;  here  were  his  tears  upon  my  dress ;  here  were  his 
sobs,  choking  his  utterance ;  here  were  his  kisses  on  my 
hands,  because  they  had  touched  the  hands  that  had  worked 
out  his  release.  He  had  no  need  to  tell  me  it  would  be  hap- 
piness to  him  to  die  for  his  benefactor :  I  doubt  if  I  ever  saw 
real,  sterling,  fervent  gratitude  of  soul  before  or  since. 

He  was  much  watched  and  suspected,  he  said,  and  had 
had  enough  to  do  to  keep  himself  out  of  trouble.  This,  and 
his  not  having  prospered  in  his  worldly  affairs-,  had  led  to 
his  having  failed  in  his  usual  communications  to  the  English- 
man for — as  I  now  remember  the  period  —  some  two  or 
three  years.  But  his  prospects  were  brighter,  and  his  wife, 
who  had  been  very  ill,  had  recovered,  and  his  fever  had  left 
him,  and  he  had  bought  a  little  vineyard,  and  would  I  carry 
to  his  benefactor  the  first  of  its  wine  ?  Ay,  that  I  would  (I 
told  him  with  enthusiasm),  and  not  a  drop  of  it  should  be 
spilled  or  lost! 

He  had  cautiously  closed  the  door  before  speaking  of  him- 
self, and  had  talked  with  such  excess  of  emotion,  and  in  a 
provincial  Italian  so  difficult  to  understand,  that  I  had  more 
than  once  been  obliged  to  stop  him,  and  beg  him  to  have 
compassion  on  me  and  be  slower  and  calmer.  By  degrees 
he  became  so,  and  tranquilly  walked  back  with  me  to  the 
hotel.  There  I  sat  down  before  I  went  to  bed  and  wrote  a 
faithful  account  of  him  to  the  Englishman :  which  I  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  I  would  bring  the  wine  home,  against 
any  difficulties,  every  drop. 
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Early  next  morning,  when  I  came  out  at  the  hotel  door  to 
pursue  my  journey,  I  found  my  friend  waiting  with  one  of 
those  immense  bottles  in  which  the  Italian  peasants  store 
their  wine,  —  a  bottle  holding  some  half-dozen  gallons, — 
bound  round  with  basket-work  for  greater  safety  on  the  jour- 
ney. I  see  him  now,  in  the  bright  sunlight,  tears  of  grati- 
tude in  hia  eyes,  proudly  inviting  my  attention  to  this 
corpulent  bottle.  (At  the  street  corner  hard  by,  two  high- 
flavored,  able-bodied  monks,  —  pretending  to  talk  together, 
but  keeping  their  four  evil  eyes  upon  us.) 

How  the  bottle  had  been  got  there  did  not  appear ;  but 
the  difficulty  of  getting  it  into  the  ramshackle  vetturino  car- 
riage in  which  I  was  departing  was  so  great,  and  it  took  up 
BO  much  room  when  it  was  got  in,  that  I  elected  to  sit  out- 
side. The  last  I  saw  of  Giovanni  Carlavero  was  his  running 
through  the  town  by  the  side  of  the  jingling  wheels,  clasping 
my  hand  as  I  stretched  it  down  from  the  box,  charging  me 
with  a  thousand  last  loving  and  dutiful  messages  to  his  dear 
patron,  and  finally  looking  in  at  the  bottle  as  it  reposed 
inside,  with  an  admiration  of  its  honorable  way  of  travelling 
that  was  beyond  measure  delightful. 

And  now,  what  disquiet  of  mind  this  dearly-beloved  and 
highly-treasured  Bottle  began  to  cost  me  no  man  knows. 
It  was  my  precious  charge  through  a  long  tour,  and  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  I  never  had  it  off  my  mind  by  day  or  by 
night  Over  bad  roads,  —  and  they  were  many,  —  I  clung 
to  it  with  affectionate  desperation.  Up  mountains,  I  looked 
in  at  it  and  saw  it  helplessly  tilting  over  on  its  back,  with 
terror.  At  innumerable  inn  doors,  when  the  weather  was 
bad,  I  was  obliged  to  be  put  into  my  vehicle  before  the  Bot- 
tle could  be  got  in,  and  was  obliged  to  have  the  Bottle  lifted 
out  before  human  aid  could  come  near  me.  The  Imp  of  the 
same  name,  except  that  his  associations  were  all  evil  and 
these  associations  were  all  good,  would  have  been  a  lesf 
troublesome  traveling-companion.  I  might  have  served 
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Mr.  Cruikshank  as  a  subject  for  a  new  illustration  of  the 
miseries  of  the  Bottle.  The  National  Temperance  Society 
might  have  made  a  powerful  Tract  of  me. 

The  suspicions  that  attached  to  this  innocent  Bottle  great- 
ly aggravated  my  difficulties.  It  was  like  the  apple-pie  in 
the  child's  book.  Parma  pouted  at  it,  Modena  mocked  it, 
Tuscany  tackled  it,  Naples  nibbled  it,  Rome  refused  it,  Aus- 
tria accused  it,  Soldiers  suspected  it,  Jesuits  jobbed  it  I 
composed  a  neat  oration,  developing  my  inoffensive  inten- 
tions in  connection  with  this  Bottle,  and  delivered  it  in  an 
infinity  of  guard-houses,  at  a  multitude  of  town-gates,  and 
on  every  drawbridge,  angle,  and  rampart  of  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  fortifications.  Fifty  times  a  day  I  got  down  to  ha- 
rangue an  infuriated  soldiery  about  the  Bottle.  Through  the 
filthy  degradation  of  the  abject  and  vile  Roman  states  I  had 
as  much  difficulty  in  working  my  way  with  the  Bottle,  as  if 
it  had  bottled  up  a  complete  system  of  heretical  theology.  In 
the  Neapolitan  country,  where  everybody  was  a  spy,  a  sol- 
dier, a  priest,  or  a  lazzarone,  the  shameless  beggars  of  all 
four  denominations  incessantly  pounced  on  the  Bottle,  and 
made  it  a  pretext  for  extorting  money  from  me.  Quires  — 
quires  do  I  say  ?  —  reams  of  forms  illegibly  printed  on  whity- 
brown  paper  were  filled  up  about  the  Bottle,  and  it  was  the 
subject  of  more  stamping  and  sanding  than  I  had  ever  seen 
before.  In  consequence  of  which  haze  of  sand,  perhaps,  it 
was  always  irregular,  and  always  latent  with  dismal  penal- 
ties of  going  back,  or  not  going  forward,  which  were  only  to 
be  abated  by  the  silver  crossing  of  a  base  hand,  poked  shirt- 
less out  of  a  ragged  uniform  sleeve.  Under  all  discourage- 
ments, however,  I  stuck  to  my  Bottle,  and  held  firm  to  my 
resolution  that  every  drop  of  its  contents  should  reach  the 
Bottle's  destination. 

The  latter  refinement  cost  me  a  separate  heap  of  troubles 
on  its  own  separate  account.  What  corkscrews  did  I  see 
the  military  power  bring  out  against  that  Bottle :  what  gim- 
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lets,  spikes,  divining-rods,  gauges,  and  unknown  tests  and 
instruments !  At  some  places  they  persisted  in  declaring 
that  the  wine  must  not  be  passed,  without  being  opened  and 
tasted  ;  I,  pleading  to  the  contrary,  used  then  to  argue  the 
question  seated  on  the  Bottle,  lest  they  should  open  it  in 
spite  of  me.  In  the  southern  parts  of  Italy,  more  violent 
shrieking,  face-making,  and  gesticulating,  greater  vehemence 
of  speech  and  countenance  and  action,  went  on  about  that 
Bottle  than  would  attend  fifty  murders  in  a  northern  lati- 
tude. It  raised  important  functionaries  out  of  their  beds  in 
the  dead  of  night.  I  have  known  half  a  dozen  military  lan- 
terns to  disperse  themselves  at  all  points  of  a  great  sleeping 
piazza,  each  lantern  summoning  some  official  creature  to  get 
up,  put  on  his  cocked  hat  instantly,  and  come  and  stop  the 
Bottle.  It  was  characteristic,  that,  while  this  innocent  Bottle 
had  such  immense  difficulty  in  getting  from  little  town  to 
town,  Signor  Mazzini  and  the  fiery  cross  were  traversing 
Italy  from  end  to  end. 

Still  I  stuck  to  my  Bottle,  like  any  fine  old  English  gen- 
tleman all  of  the  olden  time.  The  more  the  Bottle  was  in- 
terfered with,  the  stancher  I  became  (if  possible)  in  my 
first  determination  that  my  countryman  should  have  it  deliv- 
ered to  him  intact,  as  the  man  whom  he  had  so  nobly  restored 
to  life  and  liberty  had  delivered  it  to  me.  If  ever  I  have 
been  obstinate  in  my  days,  —  and  I  may  have  been,  say, 
once  or  twice,  —  I  was  obstinate  about  the  Bottle.  But  I 
made  it  a  rule  always  to  keep  a  pocketful  of  small  coin  at 
ita  service,  and  never  to  be  out  of  temper  in  its  cause. 
Thus  I  and  the  Bottle  made  our  way.  Once  we  had  a 
break-down  ;  rather  a  bad  break-down,  on  a  steep  high  place 
with  the  sea  below  us,  on  a  tempestuous  evening  when  it 
blew  great  guns.  We  were  driving  four  wild  horses  abreast, 
Southern  fashion,  and  there  was  some  little  difficulty  in  stop- 
ping them.  I  was  outside,  and  not  thrown  off;  but  no  words 
can  describe  my  feelings  when  I  saw  the  Bottle  —  travelling 
15 
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inside,  as  usual  —  burst  the  door  open,  and  roll  obesely  out 
into  the  road.  A  blessed  Bottle  with  a  charmed  existence, 
he  took  no  hurt,  and  we  repaired  damage,  and  went  on 
triumphant. 

A  thousand  representations  were  made  to  me  that  the 
Bottle  must  be  left  at  this  place,  or  that,  and  willed  for 
again.  I  never  yielded  to  one  of  them,  and  never  parted 
from  the  Bottle,  on  any  pretence,  consideration,  threat,  or 
entreaty.  I  had  no  faith  in  any  official  receipt  for  the  Bot- 
tle, and  nothing  would  induce  me  to  accept  one.  These 
unmanageable  politics  at  last  brought  me  and  the  Bottle, 
still  triumphant,  to  Genoa.  There  I  took  a  tender  and 
reluctant  leave  of  him  for  a  few  weeks,  and  consigned  him 
to  a  trusty  English  captain,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  port  of 
London  by  sea. 

While  the  Bottle  was  on  his  voyage  to  England,  I  read 
the  Shipping  Intelligence.as  anxiously  as  if  I  had  been  an 
underwriter.  There  was  some  stormy  weather  after  I  my- 
self had  got  to  England  by  way  of  Switzerland  and  France, 
and  my  mind  greatly  misgave  me  that  the  Bottle  might  be 
wrecked.  At  last,  to  my  great  joy,  I  received  notice  of  his 
safe  arrival,  and  immediately  went  down  to  Saint  Kath- 
arine's Docks,  and  found  him  in  a  state  of  honorable  captiv- 
ity in  the  custom-house. 

The  wine  was  mere  vinegar  when  I  set  it  down  before  the 
gcnsrous  Englishman,  —  probably  it  had  been  something 
like  vinegar  when  I  took  it  up  from  Giovanni  Carlavero,  — 
but  not  a  drop  of  it  was  spilled  or  gone.  And  the  English- 
man told  me,  with  much  emotion  in  his  face  and  voice,  that 
he  had  never  tasted  wine  that  seemed  to  him  so  sweet  and 
sound.  And  long  afterward,  the  Bottle  graced  his  table. 
And  the  last  time  I  saw  him  in  this  world  that  misses  him, 
he  took  me  aside  in  a  crowd,  to  say,  with  his  amiable  smile : 
"  We  were  talking  of  you  only  to-day  at  dinner,  and  I 
wished  you  had  been  there,  for  I  had  some  claret  up  in  Car- 
lavero's  Bottle." 


WHEN  I  AWAKE,  I  AM  STILL  WITH  THEE. 

BY  MRS.  H.  B.  STOWE. 

STILL,  still  with  thee,  when  purple  morning  breaketh. 
When  the  bird  waketh  and  the  shadows  flee ; 
Fairer  thjm  morning,  lovelier  than  the  daylight, 
Dawns  the  sweet  consciousness,  /  am  with  thee  / 

Alone  with  thee,  amid  the  mystic  shadows, 

The  solemn  hush  of  nature  newly  born ; 
Alone  with  thee  in  breathless  adoration, 

In  the  calm  dew  and  freshness  of  the  morn. 

As  in  the  dawning  o'er  the  waveless  ocean 
The  image  of  the  morning  star  doth  rest, 

So  in  this  stillness  thou  beholdest  only 
Thine  image  in  the  waters  of  my  breast 

Still,  still  with  thee  !  as  to  each  new-born  morning 
A  fresh  and  solemn  splendor  still  is  given, 

So  doth  this  blessed  consciousness,  awaking, 

Breathe,  each  day,  nearness  unto  thee  and  heaven. 

When  sinks  the  soul,  subdued  by  toil,  to  slumber, 
Its  closing  eye  looks  up  to  thee  in  prayer, 

Sweet  the  repose  beneath  thy  wings  o'ershading, 
But  sweeter  still  to  wake  and  find  thee  there. 

So  shall  it  be  at  last,  in  that  bri-iht  morning 
When  the  soul  waketh  and  life's  shadows  flee ; 

O,  in  that  hour,  fairer  than  daylight  dawning, 
Shall  rise  the  glorious  thought,  I  am  with  thee  ' 


THE   EVE   OF   ST,  AGNES. 

BY  JOHN  KEATS. 

ST.  AGNES'  EVE,  — ah,  bitter  chill  it  was  ! 
The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold ; 
The  hare  limped  trembling  through  the  frozen  grass, 
And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold  : 
Numb  were  the  beadsman's  fingers  while  he  told 
His  rosary,  and  while  his  frosted  breath, 
Like  pious  incense  from  a  censer  old, 
Seemed  taking  flight  for  heaven  without  a  death, 
Past  the  sweet  virgin's  picture,  while  his  prayer  he  saith. 

His  prayer  he  saith,  this  patient,  holy  man  ; 

Then  takes  his  lamp,  and  riseth  from  his  knees, 

And  back  returneth,  meagre,  barefoot,  wan, 

Along  the  chapel  aisle  by  slow  degrees  ; 

The  sculptured  dead  on  each  side  seem  to  freeze, 

Emprisoned  in  black,  purgatorial  rails  ; 

Knights,  ladies,  praying  in  dumb  orat'ries, 

He  passeth  by ;  and  his  weak  spirit  fails 

To  think  how  they  may  ache  in  icy  hoods  and  mails. 

Northward  he  turneth  through  a  little  door, 
And  scarce  three  steps,  ere  music's  golden  tongue 
Flattered  to  tears  this  aged  man  and  poor ; 
But  no,  —  already  had  his  death-bell  rung  ; 
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The  joys  of  all  his  life  were  said  and  sung : 

His  was  harsh  penance  on  St.  Agues'  Eve  : 

Another  way  he  went,  and  soon  among 

Rough  ashes  sat  he  for  his  soul's  reprieve, 

And  all  night  kept  awake,  for  sinners'  sake  to  grieve. 

That  ancient  beadsman  heard  the  prelude  soft : 
And  so  it  chanced,  for  many  a  door  was  wide, 
From  hurry  to  and  fro.     Soon,  up  aloft, 
The  silver,  snarling  trumpets  'gan  to  chide  ; 
The  level  chambers,  ready  with  their  pride, 
Were  glowing  to  receive  a  thousand  guests  : 
The  carved  angels,  ever  eager-eyed, 
Stared,  where  upon  their  heads  the  cornice  rests, 
With  hair  blown  back,  and  wings  put  crosswise  on  their 
breasts. 

At  length  burst  in  the  argent  revelry, 

With  plume,  tiara,  and  all  rich  array, 

Numerous  as  shadows  haunting  fairily 

The  brain,  new-stuffed,  in  youth,  with  triumphs  gay 

Of  old  romance.     These  let  us  wish  away  ; 

And  turn,  sole-thoughted,  to  one  lady  there, 

Whose  heart  had  brooded,  all  that  wintry  day, 

On  love,  and  winged  St.  Agnes'  saintly  care, 

As  she  had  heard  old  dames  full  many  times  declare. 

They  told  her  how,  upon  St.  Agnes'  Eve, 

Young  virgins  might  have  visions  of  delight, 

And  soft  adorings  from  their  loves  receive 

Upon  the  honeyed  middle  of  the  night, 

If  ceremonies  due  they  did  aright ; 

As,  supperless  to  bed  they  must  retire, 

And  couch  supine  their  beauties,  lily  white ; 

Nor  look  behind,  nor  sideways,  but  require 

Of  heaven  with  upward  eyes  for  all  that  they  desire. 
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Full  of  this  whim  was  thoughtful  Madeline ; 

The  music,  yearning  like  a  god  in  pain, 

She  scarcely  heard ;  her  maiden  eyes  divine, 

Fixed  on  the  floor,  saw  many  a  sweeping  train 

Pass  by,  —  she  heeded  not  at  all ;  in  vain 

Came  many  a  tiptoe,  amorous  cavalier, 

And  back  retired,  not  cooled  by  high  disdain. 

But  she  saw  not ;  her  heart  was  otherwhere  ; 

She  sighed  for  Agnes'  dreams,  the  sweetest  of  the  year. 

She  danced  along  with  vague,  regardless  eyes, 
Anxious  her  lips,  her  breathing  quick  and  short ; 
The  hallowed  hour  was  near  at  hand ;  she  sighs 
Amid  the  timbrels,  and  the  thronged  resort 
Of  whisperers  in  anger,  or  in  sport ; 
Mid  looks  of  love,  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn, 
Hoodwinked  with  fairy  fancy ;  all  amort 
Save  to  St.  Agnes  and  her  lambs  unshorn, 
And  all  the  bliss  to  be  before  to-morrow  morn. 

So,  purposing  each  moment  to  retire, 
She  lingered  still.     Meantime,  across  the  moors, 
Had  come  young  Porphyro,  with  heart  on  fire 
For  Madeline.     Beside  the  portal  doors, 
Buttressed  from  moonlight,  stands  he,  and  implores 
All  saints  to  give  him  sight  of  Madeline  ; 
But  for  one  moment  in  the  tedious  hours, 
That  he  might  gaze  and  worship  all  unseen ; 
Perchance  speak,  kneel,  touch,  kiss,  —  in  sooth  such  things 
have  been. 

He  ventures  in :  let  no  buzzed  whisper  tell : 
All  eyes  be  muffled,  or  a  hundred  swords 
Will  storm  his  heart,  love's  feverous  citadel ; 
For  him,  those  chambers  held  barbarian  hordes, 
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Hyena  foemen,  and  hot-blooded  lords, 
Whose  very  dogs  would  execrations  howl 
Against  his  lineage ;  not  one  breast  affords 
Him  any  mercy,  in  that  mansion  foul, 
Save  one  old  beldame,  weak  in  body  and  in  soul. 

Ah,  happy  chance  !  the  aged  creature  came, 

Shuffling  along  with  ivory-headed  wand, 

To  where  he  stood,  hid  from  the  torch's  flame, 

Behind  a  broad  hall-pillar,  far  beyond 

The  sound  of  merriment  and  chorus  bland. 

He  startled  her ;  but  soon  she  knew  his  face, 

And  grasped  his  fingers  in  her  palsied  hand, 

Saying,  "  Mercy,  Porphyro !  hie  thee  from  this  place ; 

They  are  all  here  to-night,  the  whole  blood-thirsty  race ! 

"  Get  hence !  get  hence  !  there 's  dwarfish  Hildebrand ; 

He  had  a  fever  late,  and  in  the  fit 

He  cursed  thee  and  thine,  both  house  and  land ; 

Then  there 's  that  old  Lord  Maurice,  not  a  whit 

More  tame  for  his  gray  hairs  —  Alas  me  !  flit ! 

Flit  like  a  ghost  away ! "     "  Ah,  gossip  dear, 

We  're  safe  enough ;  here  in  this  arm-chair  sit, 

And  tell  me  how  —  "    "  Good  saints  !  not  here,  not  here  ; 

Follow  me,  child,  or  else  these  stones  will  be  thy  bier." 

He  followed  through  a  lowly  arched  way, 
Brushing  the  cobwebs  with  his  lofty  plume ; 
And  as  she  muttered,  u  Well-a  —  well-a-day  ! " 
He  found  him  in  a  little  moonlight  room, 
Pale,  latticed,  chill,  and  silent  as  a  tomb. 
"  Now  tell  me  where  is  Madeline,"  said  he, 
"  O,  tell  me,  Angela,  by  the  holy  loom 
AVliich  none  but  secret  sisterhood  may  see, 
When  they  St.  Agnes'  wool  are  weaving  piously." 
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"  St.  Agnes  !    Ah  !  it  is  St.  Agnes'  Eve,  — 

Yet  men  will  murder  upon  holy  days ; 

Thou  must  hold  water  in  a  witch's  sieve, 

And  be  liege-lord  of  all  the  elves  and  fays, 

To  venture  so.     It  fills  me  with  amaze 

To  see  thee,  Porphyro !  —  St.  Agnes'  Eve  ! 

God's  help  !  my  lady  fair  the  conjurer  plays 

This  very  night ;  good  angels  her  deceive  ! 

But  let  me  laugh  awhile,  I  've  mickle  time  to  grieve." 

Feebly  she  laugheth  in  the  languid  moon, 

While  Porphyro  upon  her  face  doth  look, 

Like  puzzled  urchin  on  an  aged  crone 

Who  keepeth  closed  a  wondrous  riddle-book, 

As  spectacled  she  sits  in  chimney  nook. 

But  soon  his  eyes  grew  brilliant,  when  She  told 

His  lady's  purpose ;  and  he  scarce  could  brook 

Tears,  at  the  thought  of  those  enchantments  cold, 

And  Madeline  asleep  in  lap  of  legends  old. 

Sudden  a  thought  came  like  a  full-blown  rose, 

Flushing  his  brow,  and  in  his  pained  heart 

Made  purple  riot ;  then  doth  he  propose 

A  stratagem,  that  makes  the  beldame  start : 

"  A  cruel  man  and  impious  thou  art ! 

Sweet  lady,  let  her  pray,  and  sleep  and  dream 

Alone  with  her  good  angels,  far  apart 

From  wicked  men  like  thee.     Go,  go !  I  deem 

Thou  canst  not  surely  be  the  same  that  thou  didst  seem." 

"  I  will  not  harm  her,  by  all  saints  I  swear  ! " 
Quoth  Porphyro ;  "  O,  may  I  ne'er  find  grace 
When  my  weak  voice  shall  whisper  its  last  prayer, 
If  one  of  her  soft  ringlets  I  displace, 
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Or  look  with  ruffian  passion  in  her  face : 
Qpod  Angela,  believe  me  by  these  tears ; 
Or  I  will,  even  in  a  moment's  space, 
Awake,  with  horrid  shout,  my  foemen's  ears, 
And  beard  them,  though  they  be  more  fanged  than  wolves 
and  bears." 

"  Ah  !  why  wilt  thou  affright  a  feeble  soul  ? 
A  poor,  weak,  palsy-stricken,  churchyard  thing, 
Whose  passing-bell  may  ere  the  midnight  toll ; 
Whose  prayers  for  thee,  each  morn  and  evening, 
Were  never  missed."     Thus  plaining,  doth  she  bring 
A  gentler  speech  from  burning  Porphyro  ; 
So  woful,  and  of  such  deep  sorrowing, 
That  Angela  gives  promise  she  will  do 
Whatever  he  shall  wish,  betide  her  weal  or  woe. 

Which  was,  to  lead  him,  in  close  secrecy, 

Even  to  Madeline's  chamber,  and  there  hide 

Him  in  a  closet,  of  such  privacy 

That  he  might  see  her  beauty  unespied, 

And  win  perhaps  that  night  a  peerless  bride, 

While  legioned  fairies  paced  the  coverlet, 

And  pale  enchantment  held  her  sleepy -eyed. 

Never  on  such  a  night  have  lovers  met, 

Since  Merlin  paid  his  demon  all  the  monstrous  debt. 

"It  shall  be  as  thou  wishest,"  said  the  dame; 
"  All  cates  and  dainties  shall  be  stored  there 
Quickly  on  this  feast-night ;  by  the  tambour  frame 
Her  own  lute  thou  wilt  see ;  no  time  to  spare, 
For  I  am  slow  and  feeble,  and  scarce  dare 
On  such  a  catering  trust  my  dizzy  hnul. 
Wait  here,  my  child,  with  patience  kneel  in  prayer 
The  while.     Ah  !  thou  must  needs  the  lady  wed, 
Or  may  I  never  leave  my  grave  among  the  dead." 
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So  saying,  she  hobbled  off  with  busy  fear. 

The  lover's  endless  minutes  slowly  passed : 

The  dame  returned,  and  whispered  in  his  ear 

To  follow  her ;  with  aged  eyes  aghast 

From  fright  of  dim  espial.     Safe  at  last, 

Through  many  a  dusky  gallery,  they  gain 

The  maiden's  chamber,  silken,  hushed  and  chaste ; 

Where  Porphyro  took  covert,  pleased  amain. 

His  poor  guide  hurried  back  with  agues  in  her  brain. 

Her  faltering  hand  upon  the  balustrade, 
Old  Angela  was  feeling  for  the  stair, 
When  Madeline,  St.  Agnes'  charmed  maid, 
Rose,  like  a  missioned  spirit,  unaware ; 
With  silver  taper's  light,  and  pious  care, 
She  turned,  and  down  the  aged  gossip  led 
To  a  safe  level  matting.     Now  prepare, 
Young  Porphyro,  for  gazing  on  that  bed  ! 
She  comes,  she  comes  again,  like  ring-dove  frayed  and 
fled. 

Out  went  the  taper  as  she  hurried  in ; 

Its  little  smoke,  in  pallid  moonshine,  died ; 

She  closed  the  door,  she  panted,  all  akin 

To  spirits  of  the  air,  and  visions  wide ; 

No  uttered  syllable,  or,  woe  betide ! 

But  to  her  heart,  her  heart  was  voluble, 

Paining  with  eloquence  her  balmy  side  ; 

As  though  a  tongueless  nightingale  should  swell 

Her  throat  in  vain,  and  die,  heart-stifled  in  her  dell. 

A  casement  high  and  triple-arched  there  was, 
All  garlanded  with  carven  imageries 
Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knot-grass, 
And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device, 
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Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes, 
As  are  the  tiger-moth's  deep-damasked  wings ; 
And  in  the  midst,  'mong  thousand  heraldries, 
And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  emblazonings, 
A  shielded  scutcheon  blushed  with  blood  of  queens  and 
kings. 

Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon, 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair  breast, 
As  down  she  knelt  for  heaven's  grace  and  boon ; 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest, 
And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst, 
And  on  her  hair  a  glory,  like  a  saint ; 
She  seemed  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest, 
Save  wings,  for  heaven.     Porphyro  grew  faint : 
She  knelt,  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from  mortal  taint. 

Anon  his  heart  revives ;  her  vespers  done, 

Of  all  its  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she  frees  ; 

Unclasps  her  warmed  jewels  one  by  one ; 

Loosens  her  fragrant  bodice ;  by  degrees 

Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her  knees ; 

Half  hidden,  like  a  mermaid  in  sea- weed, 

Pensive  awhile  she  dreams  awake,  and  sees, 

In  fancy,  /air  St.  Agnes  in  her  bed, 

But  dares  not  look  behind,  or  all  the  charm  is  fled. 

Soon,  trembling  in  her  soft  and  chilly  nest, 
In  sort  of  wakeful  swoon,  perplexed  she  lay, 
Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleep  oppressed 
Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  fatigued  away ; 
Flown  like  a  thought,  until  the  morrow-day ; 
Blissfully  havened  both  from  joy  and  pain ; 
Clasped  like  a  missal  where  swart  Payuims  pray ; 
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Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain, 

As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud  again. 

Stolen  to  this  paradise,  and  so  entranced, 
Porphyro  gazed  upon  her  empty  dress, 
And  listened  to  her  breathing,  if  it  chanced 
To  wake  into  a  slumbrous  tenderness ; 
Which  when  he  heard,  that  minute  did  he  bless, 
And  breathed  himself ;  then  from  the  closet  crept, 
Noiseless  as  fear  in  a  wide  wilderness, 
And  over  the  hushed  carpet,  silent,  stept, 
And  'tween  the  curtains  peeped,  where,  lo !  —  how  fast 
she  slept. 

Then  by  the  bedside,  where  the  faded  moon 

Made  a  dim,  silver  twilight,  soft  he  set 

A  table,  and,  half  anguished,  threw  thereon 

A  cloth  of  woven  crimson,  gold,  and  jet :  — 

O  for  some  drowsy  Morphean  amulet ! 

The  boisterous,  midnight,  festive  clarion, 

The  kettle-drum,  and  far-heard  clarionet, 

Affray  his  ears,  though  but  in  dying  tone :  — 

The  hall-door  shuts  again,  and  all  the  noise  is  gone. 

And  still  she  slept  an  azure-lidded  sleep, 
In  blanched  linen,  smooth,  and  lavendered  ; 
While  he  from  forth  the  closet  brought  a  heap 
Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and  gourd ; 
With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd, 
And  lucent  syrops,  tinct  with  cinnamon ; 
Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  transferred 
From  Fez  ;  and  spiced  dainties,  every  one, 
From  silken  Samarcaud  to  cedared  Lebanon. 
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These  delicates  he  heaped  with  glowing  hand 

On  golden  dishes  and  in  baskets  bright 

Of  wreathed  silver.     Sumptuous  they  stand 

In  the  retired  quiet  of  the  night, 

Filling  the  chilly  room  with  perfume  light.  — 

"  And  now,  my  love,  my  seraph  fair,  awake  ! 

Thou  art  my  heaven,  and  I  thine  er»mite  ; 

Open  thine  eyes,  for  meek  St.  Agnes'  sake, 

Or  I  shall  drowse  beside  thee,  so  my  soul  doth  ache." 

Thus  whispering,  his  warm,  unnerved  arm 
Sank  in  her  pillow.     Shaded  was  her  dream 
By  the  dusk  curtains ;  —  't  was  a  midnight  charm 
Impossible  to  melt  as  iced  stream  : 
The  lustrous  salvers  in  the  moonlight  gleam; 
Broad  golden  fringe  upon  the  carpet  lies ; 
It  seemed  he  never,  never  could  redeem 
From  such  a  steadfast  spell  his  lady's  eyes ; 
So  mused  awhile,  entoiled  in  wooftd  phantasies. 

Awakening  up,  he  took  her  hollow  lute,  — 

Tumultuous,  —  and,  in  chords  that  tenderest  be, 

He  played  an  ancient  ditty,  long  since  mute, 

In  Provence  called  "  La  belle  dame  sans  merci ; " 

Close  to  her  ear  touching  the  melody  ;  — 

Wherewith  disturbed,  she  uttered  a  soft  moan : 

He  ceased ;  she  panted  quick*,  —  and  suddenly 

Her  blue  affrayed  eyes  wide  open  shone : 

Upon  his  knees  he  sank,  pale  as  smooth-sculptured  stone. 

Her  eyes  were  open,  but  she  still  beheld, 
Now  wide  awake,  the  vision  of  her  sleep. 
There  was  a  painful  change,  that  nigh  expelled 
The  blisses  of  her  dream  so  pure  and  deep ; 
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At  which  fair  Madeline  began  to  weep, 
And  moan  forth  witless  words  with  many  a  sigh ; 
While  still  her  gaze  on  Porphyro  would  keep ; 
Who  knelt,  with  joined  hands  and  piteous  eye, 
Fearing  to  move  or  speak,  she  looked  so  dreamingly. 

"  Ah,  Porphyro ! "  sqirl  she,  "  but  even  now 

Thy  voice  was  at  sweet  tremble  in  mine  ear, 

Made  tunable  with  every  sweetest  vow ; 

And  those  sad  eyes  were  spiritual  and  clear ; 

How  changed  thou  art !  how  pallid,  chill,  and  drear ! 

Give  me  that  y,oice  again,  my  Porphyro, 

Those  looks  immortal,  those  complainings  dear! 

O,  leave  me  not  in  this  eternal  woe, 

For  if  thou  diest,  my  love,  I  know  not  where  to  go." 

Beyond  a  mortal  man  impassioned  far 

At  these  voluptuous  accents,  he  arose, 

Ethereal,  flushed,  and  like  a  throbbing  star 

Seen  mid  the  sapphire  heaven's  deep  repose  ; 

Into  her  dream  he  melted,  as  the  rose 

Blendeth  its  odor  with  the  violet,  — 

Solution  sweet;  meantime  the  frost-wind  blows 

Like  love's  alarum  pattering  the  sharp  sleet 

Against  the  window-panes ;  St.  Agnes'  moon  hath  set. 

'T  is  dark  ;  quick  pattereth  the  flaw-blown  sleet : 
"  This  is  no  dream,  my  bride,  my  Madeline  ! " 
'T  is  dark ;  the  iced  gusts  still  rave  and  beat : 
"  No  dream  ?  alas  !  alas  !  and  woe  is  mine ! 
Porphyro  will  leave  me  here  to  fade  and  pine. 
Cruel !  what  traitor  could  thee  hither  bring  ? 
I  curse  not,  for  my  heart  is  lost  in  thine, 
Though  thou  forsakest  a  deceived  thing ;  — 
A  dove  forlorn  and  lost,  with  sick,  unpruned  wing." 
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"  My  Madeline  !  sweet  dreamer !  lovely  bride  ! 

Say,  may  I  be  for  aye  thy  vassal  blest  ? 

Thy  beauty's  shield,  heart-shaped  and  vermeil  dyed? 

Ah,  silver  shrine,  here  will  I  take  my  rest 

After  so  many  hours  of  toil  and  quest, 

A  famished  pilgrim,  —  saved  by  miracle. 

Though  I  have  found,  I  will  not  rob  thy  nest, 

Saving  of  thy  sweet  self;  if  thou  think'st  well 

To  trust,  fair  Madeline,  to  no  rude  infidel. 

"  Hark  !  't  is  an  elfin  storm  from  faery  land, 

Of  haggard  seeming,  but  a  boon  indeed : 

Arise,  arise !  the  morning  is  at  hand ;  — 

The  bloated  wassailers  will  never  heed : 

Let  us  away,  my  love,  with  happy  speed  ; 

There  are  no  ears  to  hear,  or  eyes  to  see, — 

Drowned  all  in  Rhenish  and  the  sleepy  mead : 

Awake,  arise,  my  love,  and  fearless  be, 

For  o'er  the  southern  moors  I  have  a  home  for  thee." 

She  hurried  at  his  words,  beset  with  fears, 

For  there  were  sleeping  dragons  all  around, 

At  glaring  watch,  perhaps,  with  ready  spears ; 

Down  the  wide  stairs  a  darkling  way  they  found, 

In  all  the  house  was  heard  no  human  sound. 

A  chain-drooped  lamp  was  flickering  by  each  door ; 

The  arras,  rich  with  horseman,  hawk,  and  hound, 

Fluttered  in  the  besieging  wind's  uproar ; 

And  the  long  carpets  rose  along  the  gusty  floor. 

Tlit-y  glide,  like  phantoms,  into  the  wide  hall ! 
Like  phantoms  to  the  iron  porch  they  glide, 
Win-re  lay  the  porter,  in  uneasy  sprawl, 
With  a  huge  empty  flagon  by  his  side : 
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The  wakeful  bloodhound  rose,  and  shook  his  hide, 

But  his  sagacious  eye  an  inmate  owns ; 

By  one,  and  one,  the  bolts  full  easy  slide  ; 

The  chains  lie  silent  on  the  footworn  stones  ; 

The  key  turns,  and  the  door  upon  its  hinges  groans. 

And  they  are  gone !  ay,  ages  long  ago 
These  lovers  fled  away  into  the  storm. 
That  night  the  baron  dreamt  of  many  a  woe, 
And  all  his  warrior-guests,  with  shade  and  form 
Of  witch,  and  demon,  and  large  coffin-worm, 
Were  long  be-nightmared.     Angela  the  old 
Died  palsy-twitched,  with  meagre  face  deform ; 
The  beadsman,  after  thousand  aves  told, 
For  aye  uusought-for  slept  among  his  ashes  cold. 


LINKS  ¥ITH  HEAVEN. 

BY  ADELAIDE  A.  PROCTER. 


OUR  God  in  Heaven,  from  that  holy  place, 
To  each  of  us  an  Angel  guide  has  given ; 
But  Mothers  of  dead  children  have  more  grace,  — 
For  they  give  Angels  to  their  God  and  Heaven. 

How  can  a  Mother's  heart  feel  cold  or  weary, 
Knowing  her  dearer  self  safe,  happy,  warm  ? 

How  can  she  feel  her  road  too  dark  or  dreary, 

Who  knows  her  treasure  sheltered  from  the  storm? 

How  can  she  sin  ?    Our  hearts  may  be  unheeding, 
Our  God  forgot,  our  holy  Saints  defied ; 

But  can  a  mother  hear  her  dead  child  pleading, 
And  thrust  those  little  angel  hands  aside  ? 

Those  little  hands  stretched  down  to  draw  her  ever 
Nearer  to  God  by  mother  love :  —  we  all 

Are  blind  and  weak,  yet  surely  she  can  never, 
With  such  a  stake  in  Heaven,  fail  or  falL 

She  knows  that  when  the  mighty  Angels  raise 
Chorus  in  Heaven,  one  little  silver  tone 

Is  hers  forever,  that  one  little  praise, 
One  little  happy  voice,  is  all  her  own. 
16 
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We  may  not  see  her  sacred  crown  of  honor, 
But  all  the  Angels  flitting  to  and  fro 

Pause  smiling  as  they  pass,  —  they  look  upon  her 
As  mother  of  an  angel  whom  they  know. 

One  whom  they  left  nestled  at  Mary's  feet,  — 

The  children's  place  in  Heaven,  —  who  softly  sings 

A  little  chant  to  please  them,  slow  and  sweet, 
Or  smiling  strokes  their  little  folded  wings  ; 

Or  gives  them  Her  white  lilies  or  Her  beads 
To  play  with  :  —  yet,  in  spite  of  flower  or  song, 

They  often  lift  a  wistful  look  that  pleads 

And  asks  Her  why  their  mother  stays  so  long. 

Then  our  dear  Queen  makes  answer  she  will  call 
Her  very  soon  :  meanwhile  they  are  beguiled 

To  wait  and  listen  while  She  tells  them  all 
A  story  of  Her  Jesus  as  a  child. 

Ah,  Saints  in  Heaven  may  pray  with  earnest  will 
And  pity  for  their  weak  and  erring  brothers : 

Tet  there  is  prayer  in  Heaven  more  tender  still,  — 
The  little  Children  pleading  for  their  Mothers. 


WINTER  ANIMALS  IN  THE  WOODS. 


BY  HENRY  D.  THOREAU. 

FOR  sounds  in  winter  nights,  and  often  in  winter  days, 
I  heard  the  forlorn  but  melodious  note  of  a  hooting 
owl  indefinitely  far ;  such  a  sound  as  the  frozen  earth  would 
yield  if  struck  with  a  suitable  plectrum,  the  very  lingua 
vernacula  of  Walden  "Wood,  and  quite  familiar  to  me  at 
last,  though  I  never  saw  the  bird  while  it  was  making  it. 
I  seldom  opened  my  door  in  a  winter  evening  without  hear- 
ing it :  Hoo  hoo  hoo,  hoorer  hoo,  sounded  sonorously,  and 
the  first  three  syllables  accented  somewhat  like  how  der  do  ; 
or  sometimes  hoo  hoo  only.  One  night  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  before  the  pond  froze  over,  about  nine  o'clock,  I  was 
startled  by  the  loud  honking  of  a  goose,  and,  stepping  to 
the  door,  heard  the  sound  of  their  wings  like  a  tempest  in 
the  woods  as  they  flew  low  over  my  house.  They  passed 
over  the  pond  toward  Fair  Haven,  seemingly  deterred  from 
settling  by  my  light,  their  commodore  honking  all  the 
while  with  a  regular  beat.  Suddenly  an  unmistakable  cat- 
owl  from  very  near  me,  with  the  most  harsh  and  tremendous 
voice  I  ever  heard  from  any  inhabitant  of  the  woods,  re- 
sponded at  regular  intervals  to  the  goose,  as  if  determined 
to  expose  and  disgrace  this  intruder  from  Hudson's  Bay  by 
exhibiting  a  greater  compass  and  volume  of  voice  in  a 
native,  and  boo-hoo  him  out  of  Concord  horizon.  What  do 
you  mean  by  alarming  the  citadel  at  this  time  of  night  con- 
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eecrated  to  me  ?  Do  you  think  I  am  ever  caught  napping 
at  such  an  hour,  and  that  I  have  not  got  lungs  and  a  larynx 
as  well  as  yourself?  Boo-hoo,  boo-hoo,  boo-hoo!  It  was 
one  of  the  most  thrilling  discords  I  ever  heard.  And  yet, 
if  you  had  a  discriminating  car,  there  were  in  it  the  ele- 
ments of  a  concord  such  as  these  plains  never  saw  nor 
heard. 

I  also  heard  the  whooping  of  the  ice  in  the  pond,  my 
great  bedfellow  in  that  part  of  Concord,  as  if  it  were  rest- 
less in  its  bed  and  would  fain  turn  over,  were  troubled  with 
flatulency  and  bad  dreams ;  or  I  was  waked  by  the  cracking 
of  the  ground  by  the  frost,  as  if  some  one  had  driven  a 
team  against  my  door,  and  in  the  morning  would  find  a 
crack  in  the  earth  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  and  a  third  of 
an  inch  wide. 

Sometimes  I  heard  the  foxes  as  they  ranged  over  the 
snow-crust,  in  moonlight  nights,  in  search  of  a  partridge  or 
other  game,  barking  raggedly  and  demoniacally,  like  forest 
dogs,  as  if  laboring  with  some  anxiety,  or  seeking  expres- 
sion, struggling  for  light  and  to  be  dogs  outright  and  run 
freely  in  the  streets ;  for  if  we  take  the  ages  into  our 
account,  may  there  not  be  a  civilization  going  on  among 
brutes  as  well  as  men  ?  They  seemed  to  me  to  be  rudi- 
mental,  burrowing  men,  still  standing  on  their  defence, 
awaiting  their  transformation.  Sometimes  one  came  near 
to  my  window,  attracted  by  my  light,  barked  a  vulpine 
curse  at  me,  and  then  retreated.  > 

Usually  the  red  squirrel  (Sciurus  Hudsonius)  waked  me 
in  the  dawn,  coursing  over  the  roof  and  up  and  down  the 
sides  of  the  house,  as  if  sent  out  of  the  woods  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  the  course  of  the  winter  I  threw  out  half  a 
bushel  of  ears  of  sweet-corn,  which  had  not  got  ripe,  on  to 
the  snow-crust  by  my  door,  and  was  amused  by  watching 
the  motions  of  the  various  animals  which  were  baited  by  it. 
In  the  twilight  and  the  night  the  rabbits  came  regularly  and 
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made  a  hearty  meal.  All  day  long  the  red  squirrels  came 
and  went,  and  afforded  me  much  entertainment  by  their 
manoeuvres.  One  would  approach  at  first  warily  through 
the  shrub-oaks,  running  over  the  snow-crust  by  fits  and 
starts,  like  a  leaf  blown  by  the  wind,  now  a  few  paces  this 
way,  with  wonderful  speed  and  waste  of  energy,  making 
inconceivable  haste  with  his  "  trotters,"  as  if  it  were  for  a 
wager,  and  now  as  many  paces  that  way,  but  never  getting 
on  more  than  half  a  rod  at  a  time ;  and  then  suddenly 
pausing  with  a  ludicrous  expression  and  a  gratuitous  somer- 
set, as  if  all  the  eyes  in  the  universe  were  fixed  on  him,  — 
for  all  the  motions  of  a  squirrel,  even  in  the  most  solitary 
recesses  of  the  forest,  imply  spectators  as  much  as  those  of 
a  dancing-girl,  —  wasting  more  time  in  delay  and  circum- 
spection than  would  have  sufficed  to  walk  the  whole  dis- 
tance,—  I  never  saw  one  walk, — and  then  suddenly, 
before  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson,  he  would  be  in  the  top 
of  a  young  pitch-pine,  winding  up  his  clock  and  eluding  all 
imaginary  spectators,  soliloquizing  and  talking  to  all  the 
universe  at  the  same  time,  —  for  no  reason  that  I  could  ever 
detect,  or  he  himself  was  aware  of,  I  suspect.  At  length 
he  would  reach  the  corn,  and  selecting  a  suitable  ear,  brisk 
about  in  the  same  uncertain  trigonometrical  way  to  the  top- 
most stick  of  my  wood-pile,  before  my  window,  where  he 
looked  me  in  the  face,  and  there  sit  for  hours,  supplying 
himself  with  a  new  ear  from  time  to  time,  nibbling  at  first 
voraciously  and  throwing  the  half-naked  cobs  about ;  till  at 
length  he  grew  more  dainty  still,  and  played  with  his  food, 
tasting  only  the  inside  of  the  kernel,  and  the  ear,  which 
was  held  balanced  over  the  stick  by  one  paw,  slipped  from 
his  careless  grasp  and  fell  to  the  ground,  when  he  would  look 
over  at  it  with  a  ludicrous  expression  of  uncertainty,  as  if 
suspecting  that  it  had  life,  with  a  mind  not  made  up  whether 
to  get  it  again,  or  a  new  one,  or  be  off;  now  thinking  of 
corn,  then  listening  to  hear  what  was  in  the  wind.  So  the 
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little  impudent  fellow  would  waste  many  an  ear  in  a  fore- 
noon; till  at  last,  seizing  some  longer  and  plumper  one, 
considerably  bigger  than  himself,  and  skilfully  balancing  it, 
he  would  set  out  with  it  to  the  woods,  like  a  tiger  with 
a  buffalo,  by  the  same  zigzag  course  and  frequent  pauses, 
scratching  along  with  it  as  if  it  were  too  heavy  for  him  and 
falling  all  the  while,  making  its  fall  a  diagonal  between  a 
perpendicular  and  horizontal,  being  determined  to  put  it 
through  at  any  rate ;  —  a  singularly  frivolous  and  whimsical 
fellow ;  —  and  so  he  would  get  off  with  it  to  where  he  lived, 
perhaps  carry  it  to  the  top  of  a  pine-tree  forty  or  fifty  rods 
distant,  and  I  would  afterwards  fiud  the  cobs  strewn  about 
the  woods  in  various  directions. 

At  length  the  jays  arrive,  whose  discordant  screams  were 
heard  long  before,  as  they  were  warily  making  their 
approach  an  eighth  of  a  mile  off,  and  in  a  stealthy  and 
sneaking  manner  they  flit  from  tree  to  tree,  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  pick  up  the  kernels  which  the  squirrels  have 
dropped.  Then,  sitting  on  a  pitch-pine  bough,  they  attempt 
to  swallow  in  their  haste  a  kernel  which  is  too  big  for  their 
throats  and  chokes  them;  and  after  great  labor  they  dis- 
gorge it,  and  spend  an  hour  in  the  endeavor  to  crack  it  by 
repeated  blows  with  their  bills.  They  were  manifestly 
thieves,  and  I  had  not  much  respect  for  them;  but  the 
squirrels,  though  at  first  shy,  went  to  work  as  if  they  were 
taking  what  was  their  own. 

Meanwhile,  also,  came  the  chickadees  in  flocks,  which, 
picking  up  the  crumbs  the  squirrels  had  dropped,  flew  to  the 
nearest  twig,  and,  placing  them  under  their  claws,  hammered 
away  at  them  with  their  little  bills,  as  if  it  were  an  insrrt 
in  the  bark,  till  they  were  sufficiently  reduced  for  their 
slender  throats.  A  little  flock  of  these  titmice  came  daily 
to  pick  a  dinner  out  of  my  wood-pile,  or  the  crumbs  at  my 
door,  with  faint,  flitting,  lisping  notes,  like  the  tinkling  of 
icicles  in  the  grass,  or  else  with  sprightly  day  day  day,  or 
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more  rarely,  in  spring-like  days,  a  wiry  summery  phe-be 
from  the  wood-side.  They  were  so  familiar  that  at  length 
one  alighted  on  an  armful  of  wood  which  I  was  carrying  in, 
and  pecked  at  the  sticks  without  fear.  I  once  had  a  spar- 
row alight  upon  my  shoulder  for  a  moment  while  I  was 
hoeing  in  a  village  garden,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  more  dis- 
tinguished by  that  circumstance  than  I  should  have  been  by 
any  epaulet  I  could  have  worn.  The  squirrels  also  grew  at 
last  to  be  quite  familiar,  and  occasionally  stepped  upon  my 
shoe,  when  that  was  the  nearest  way. 

When  the  ground  was  not  yet  quite  covered,  and  again 
near  the  end  of  winter,  when  the  snow  was  melted  on  my 
south  hillside  and  about  my  wood-pile,  the  partridges  came 
out  of  the  woods  morning  and  evening  to  feed  there. 
Whichever  side  you  walk  in  the  woods  the  partridge  bursts 
away  on  whirring  wings,  jarring  the  snow  from  the  dry 
leaves  and  twigs  on  high,  which  comes  sifting  down  in  the 
sunbeams  like  golden  dust ;  for  this  brave  bird  is  not  to  be 
s-an-d  by  winter.  It  is  frequently  covered  up  by  drifts, 
and,  it  is  said,  "sometimes  plunges  from  on  wing  into  the 
soft  snow,  where  it  remains  concealed  for  a  day  or  two."  I 
used  to  start  them  in  the  open  land  also,  where  they  had 
come  out  of  the  woods  at  sunset  to  "  bud  "  the  wild  apple- 
trees.  They  will  come  regularly  every  evening  to  particu- 
lar trees,  where  the  cunning  sportsman  lies  in  wait  for  them, 
an  1  the  distant  orchards  next  the 'woods  suffer  thus  not  a 
little.  I  am  glad  that  the  partridge  gets  fed,  at  any  rate. 
It  is  Nature's  own  bird  which  lives  on  buds  and  diet-drink. 

In  dark  winter  mornings,  or  in  short  winter  afternoons, 
I  sometimes  heard  a  pack  of  hounds  threading  all  the  woods 
with  hounding  cry  and  yelp,  unable  to  resist  the  instinct  of 
the  chase,  and  the  note  of  the  hunting-horn  at  intervals, 
proving  tliat  man  was  in  the  rear.  The  woods  ring  again, 
and  yet  no  fox  bursts  forth  on  to  the  open  level  of  the  pond, 
nor  following  pack  pursuing  their  Actxon.  And  perhaps  at 
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evening  I  see  the  hunters  returning  with  a  single  brush 
trailing  from  their  sleigh  for  a  trophy,  seeking  their  inn. 
They  tell  me  that  if  the  fox  would  remain  in  the  bosom  of 
the  frozen  earth  he  would  be  safe,  or  if  he  would  run  in  a 
straight  line  away  no  fox-hound  could  overtake  him ;  but, 
having  left  his  pursuers  far  behind,  he  stops  to  rest  and 
listen  till  they  come  up,  and  when  he  runs  he  circles  round 
to  his  old  haunts,  where  the  hunters  await  him.  Sometimes, 
however,  he  will  run  upon  a  wall  many  rods,  and  then  leap 
off  far  to  one  side,  and  he  appears  to  know  that  water  will 
not  retain  his  scent.  A  hunter  told  me  that  he  once  saw  a 
fox  pursued  by  hounds  burst  out  on  to  Walden  when  the 
ice  was  covered  with  shallow  puddles,  run  part  way  across, 
and  then  return  to  the  same  shore.  Erelong  the  hounds 
arrived,  but  here  they  lost  the  scent.  Sometimes  a  pack 
hunting  by  themselves  would  pass  my  door,  and  circle  round 
my  house,  and  yelp  and  hound  without  regarding  me,  as  if 
afflicted  by  a  species  of  madness,  so  that  nothing  could 
divert  them  from  the  pursuit.  Thus  they  circle  until  they 
fall  upon  the  recent  trail  of  a  fox,  for  a  wise  hound  will  for- 
Bake  everything  else  for  this.  One  day  a  man  came  to  my 
hut  from  Lexington  to  inquire  after  his  hound,  that  made  a 
large  track,  and  had  been  hunting  for  a  week  by  himself. 
But  I  fear  that  he  was  not  the  wiser  for  all  I  told  him,  for 
every  time  I  attempted  to  answer  his  questions  he  inter- 
rupted me  by  asking,  "  What  do  you  do  here  ? "  He  had 
lost  a  dog,  but  found  a  man. 

One  old  hunter  who  has  a  dry  tongue,  who  used  to  come 
to  bathe  in  Walden  once  every  year  when  the  water  was 
warmest,  and  at  such  times  looked  in  upon  me,  told  me, 
that  many  years  ago  he  took  his  gun  one  afternoon  and 
went  out  for  a  cruise  in  Walden  Wood ;  and  as  lie  walked 
the  Wayland  road  he  heard  the  cry  of  hounds  approaching, 
and  erelong  a  fox  leaped  the  wall  into  the  road,  and  as  quick 
as  thought  leaped  the  other  wall  out  of  the  road,  and  bis 
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swift  bullet  had  not  touched  him.  Some  way  behind  came 
an  old  hound  and  her  three  pups  in  full  pursuit,  hunting 
on  their  own  account,  and  disappeared  again  in  the  woods. 
Late  in  the  afternoon,  as  he  was  resting  in  the  thick  woods 
south  of  Walden,  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  hounds  far  over 
toward  Fair  Haven  still  pursuing  the  fox;  and  on  they 
came,  their  hounding  cry  which  made  all  the  woods  ring 
Bounding  nearer  and  nearer,  now  from  "Well-Meadow,  now 
from  the  Baker  Farm.  For  a  long  time  he  stood  still  and 
listened  to  their  music,  so  sweet  to  a  hunter's  ear,  when 
suddenly  the  fox  appeared,  threading  the  solemn  aisles  witL 
an  easy  coursing  pace,  whose  sound  was  concealed  by  & 
sympathetic  rustle  of  the  leaves,  swift  and  still,  keeping  the 
ground,  leaving  his  pursuers  far  behind  ;  and,  leaping  upon 
a  rock  amid  the  woods,  he  sat  erect  and  listening,  with  his 
back  to  the  hunter.  For  a  moment  compassion  restrained 
the  latter's  arm;  but  that  was  a  short-lived  mood,  and  as 
quick  as  thought  can  follow  thought  his  piece  was  levelled, 
and  whang  !  —  the  fox,  rolling  over  the  rock,  lay  dead  on 
the  ground.  The  hunter  still  kept  his  place  and  listened  to 
the  hounds.  Still  on  they  came,  and  now  the  near  woods 
resounded  through  all  their  aisles  with  their  demoniac  cry. 
At  length  the  old  hound  burst  into  view,  with  muzzle  to  the 
ground,  and  snapping  the  air  as  if  possessed,  and  ran  di- 
rectly to  the  rock ;  but  spying  the  dead  fox,  she  suddenly 
ceased  her  hounding,  as  if  struck  dumb  with  amazement, 
and  walked  round  and  round  him  in  silence ;  and  one  by 
one  her  pups  arrived,  and,  like  their  mother,  were  sobered 
into  silence  by  the  mystery.  Then  the  hunter  came  for- 
ward and  stood  in  their  midst,  and  the  mystery  was  solved. 
They  waited  in  silence  while  he  skinned  the  fox,  then 
followed  the  brush  awhile,  and  at  length  turned  off  into  the 
woods  again.  That  evening  a  Weston  Squire  came  to  the 
Concord  hunter's  cottage  to  inquire  for  his  hounds,  and  told 
how  for  a  week  they  had  been  hunting  on  their  own  account 
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from  "Weston  woods.  The  Concord  hunter  told  him  what 
he  knew,  and  offered  him  the  skin  ;  but  the  other  declined  it, 
and  departed.  He  did  not  find  his  hounds  that  night,  but 
the  next  day  learned  that  they  had  crossed  the  river  and 
put  up  at  a  farm-house  for  the  night,  whence,  having  been 
well  fed,  they  took  their  departure  early  in  the  morning. 

The  hunter  who  told  me  this  could  remember  one  Sam 
Nutting,  who  used  to  hunt  bears  on  Fair  Haven  Ledges, 
and  exchange  their  skins  for  rum  in  Concord  village  ;  who 
told  him,  even,  that  he  had  seen  a  moose  there.  Nutting 
had  a  famous  fox-hound  named  Burgoyne,  —  he  pronounced 
it  Bugine,  —  which  my  informant  used  to  borrow.  In  the 
"  Wast  Book  "  of  an  old  trader  of  this  town,  who  was  also 
a  captain,  town-clerk,  and  representative,  I  find  the  following 
entry.  Jan.  18th,  1742-3,  "John  Melven  Cr.  by  1  Grey 
Fox  0  —  2  —  3";  they  are  not  now  found  here;  and  in 
his  ledger,  Feb.  7th,  1743,  Hezekiah  Stratton  has  credit 
"  by  £  a  Catt  skin  0  —  1  —  4  £  "  ;  of  course,  a  wild-cat,  for 
Stratton  was  a  sergeant  in  the  old  French  war,  and  would 
not  have  got  credit  for  hunting  less  noble  game.  Credit  is 
given  for  deer-skins  also,  and  they  were  daily  sold.  One 
man  still  preserves  the  horns  of  the  last  deer  that  was  killed 
in  this  vicinity,  and  another  has  told  me  the  particulars  of 
the  hunt,  in  which  his  uncle  was  engaged.  The  hunters 
were  formerly  a  numerous  and  merry  crew  here.  I  remem- 
ber well  one  gaunt  Nimrod.who  would  catch  up  a  loaf  by 
the  roadside  and  play  a  strain  on  it  wilder  and  more 
melodious,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  than  any  hunting- 
horn. 

At  midnight,  when  there  was  a  moon,  I  sometimes  met 
with  hounds  in  my  path  prowling  about  the  woods,  which 
would  skulk  out  of  my  way,  as  if  afraid,  and  stand  silent 
amid  the  bushes  till  I  had  passed. 

Squirrels  and  wild  mice  disputed  for  my  store  of  nut*. 
There  were  scores  of  pitch-pines  around  my  house,  fron> 
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one  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  which  had  been  gnawed  by 
mice  the  previous  winter,  —  a  Norwegian  winter  for  them, 
for  the  snow  lay  long  and  deep,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
mix  a  large  proportion  of  pine  bark  with  their  other  dint. 
These  trees  were  alive  and  apparently  flourishing  at  mid- 
summer, and  many  of  them  had  grown  a  foot,  though  com- 
pletely girdled  ;  but  after  another  winter  such  were  without 
exception  dead.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  single  mouse  should 
thus  be  allowed  a  whole  pine-tree  for  its  dinner,  gnawing 
round  instead  of  up  and  down  it ;  but  perhaps  it  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  thin  these  trees,  which  are  wont  to  grow 
up  densely. 

The  hares  (Lepus  Americanns)  were  very  familiar. 
One  had  her  form  under  my  house  all  winter,  separated 
from  me  only  by  the  flooring,  and  she  startled  me  each 
morning  by  her  hasty  departure  when  I  began  to  stir,  — 
thump,  thump,  thump,  striking  her  head  against  the  floor- 
timbers  in  her  hurry.  They  used  to  come  round  my  door 
at  dusk  to  nibble  the  potato-parings  which  I  had  thrown  out, 
ami  were  so  nearly  the  color  of  the  ground  that  they  could 
hardly  be  distinguished  when  still.  Sometimes  in  the  twi- 
light I  alternately  lost  and  recovered  sight  of  one  sitting 
motionless  under  my  window.  When  I  opened  my  door  in 
the  evening,  off  they  would  go  with  a  squeak  and  a  bounce. 
Near  at  hand  they  only  excited  my  pity.  One  evening  one 
sat  liy  my  door,  two  paces  from  me,  at  first  trembling  with 
\  et  unwilling  to  move ;  a  poor  wee  thing,  lean  and 
bony,  with  ra-j-ged  ears  and  sharp  nose,  scant  tail  and  slen- 
der paws.  It  looked  as  if  Nature  no  longer  contained  the 
breed  of  nobler  bloods,  but  stood  on  her  last  toes.  I'.s 
large  eyes  appeared  young  and  unhealthy,  almost  dropsical. 
I  took  a  step,  and  lo !  away  it  scud  with  an  elastic  spring 
over  the  snow-crust,  straightening  its  body  and  its  limbs 
into  graceful  length,  and  soon  put  the  forest  between  me  and 
itaelf, —  the  wild,  free  venison  asserting  its  vigor  and  the 
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dignity  of  Nature.  Not  without  reason  was  its  slenderness. 
Such,  then,  was  its  nature.  (Lepus,  levipes,  light-foot,  some 
think.) 

What  is  a  country  without  rabbits  and  partridges  ?  They 
are  among  the  most  simple  and  indigenous  animal  products  ; 
ancient  and  venerable  families  known  to  antiquity  as  to 
modern  times ;  of  the  very  hue  and  substance  of  Nature, 
nearest  allied  to  leaves  and  to  the  ground,  —  and  to  one 
another ;  it  is  either  winged  or  it  is  legged.  It  is  hardly  as 
if  you  had  seen  a  wild  creature  when  a  rabbit  or  a  partridge 
bursts  away,  only  a  natural  one,  as  much  to  be  expected  as 
rustling  leaves.  The  partridge  and  the  rabbit  are  still  sure 
to  thrive,  like  true  natives  of  the  soil,  whatever  revolutions 
occur.  If  the  forest  is  cut  off,  the  sprouts  and  bushes 
which  spring  up  afford  them  concealment,  and  they  become 
more  numerous  than  ever.  That  must  be  a  poor  country 
indeed  that  does  not  support  a  hare.  Our  woods  teem  with 
them  both,  and  around  every  swamp  may  be  seen  the 
partridge  or  rabbit  walk,  beset  with  twiggy  fences  and 
horse-hair  snares,  which  some  cow-boy  tends. 


HOME,    WOUNDED 

BY  SYDNEY  DOBELL. 


WHEEL  me  into  the  sunshine, 
Wheel  me  into  the  shadow, 
There  must  be  leaves  on  the  woodbine, 
Is  the  king-cup  crowned  in  the  meadow? 

Wheel  me  down  to  the  meadow, 

Down  to  the  little  river, 

In  sun  or  in  shadow 

I  shall  not  dazzle  or  shiver, 

I  shall  be  happy  anywhere, 

Every  breath  of  the  morning  air 

Makes  me  throb  and  quiver. 

Stay  wherever  you  will, 

By  the  mount  or  under  the  hill, 

Or  down  by  the  little  river : 

Stay  as  long  as  you  please, 

Give  me  only  a  bud  from  the  trees, 

Or  a  blade  of  grass  in  morning  dew, 

Or  a  cloudy  violet  clearing  to  blue, 

I  could  look  on  it  forever. 

Wheel,  wheel  through  the  sunsliine, 
Wheel,  wheel  through  the  shadow ; 
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There  must  be  odors  round  the  pine, 
There  must  be  balm  of  breathing  kine, 
Somewhere  down  in  the  meadow. 
Must  I  choose  ?     Then  anchor  me  there 
Beyond  the  beckoning  poplars,  where 
The  larch  is  snooding  her  flowery  hair 
With  wreaths  of  morning  shadow. 

Among  the  thicket  hazels  of  the  brake 

Perchance  some  nightingale  doth  shake 

His  feathers,  and  the  air  is  full  of  song ; 

In  those  old  days  when  I  was  young  and  strong, 

He  used  to  sing  on  yonder  garden  tree, 

Beside  the  nursery. 

Ah,  I  remember  how  I  loved  to  wake, 

And  find  him  singing  on  the  self-same  bough 

(I  know  it  even  now) 

Where,  since  the  flit  of  bat, 

In  ceaseless  voice  he  sat, 

Trying  the  spring  night  over,  like  a  tune. 

Beneath  the  vernal  moon  ; 

And  while  I  listed  long, 

Day  rose,  and  still  he  sang, 

And  all  his  stanchless  song, 

As  something  falling  unaware, 

Fell  out  of  the  tall  trees  he  sang  among, 

Fell  ringing  down  the  ringing  morn,  and  rang,  — 

Rang  like  a  golden  jewel  down  a  golden  stair. 

Is  it  too  early  ?     I  hope  not 
But  wheel  me  to  the  ancient  oak, 
On  this  side  of  the  meadow ; 
Let  me  hear  the  raven's  croak 
Loosened  to  an  amorous  note 
In  the  hollow  shadow. 
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.Let  me  see  the  winter  snake 
Thawing  all  his  frozen  rings 
On  the  bank  where  the  wren  sings. 
Let  me  hear  the  little  bell, 
Where  the  red-wing,  topmast  high, 
Looks  toward  the  northern  sky, 
And  jangles  his  farewell. 
Let  us  rest  by  the  ancient  oak, 
And  see  his  net  of  shadow, 
His  net  of  barren  shadow, 
Like  those  wrestlers'  nets  of  old, 
Hold  the  winter  dead  and  cold, 
Hoary  winter,  white  and  cold, 
While  all  is  green  in  the  meadow. 

And  when  you  've  rested,  brother  mine, 

Take  me  over  the  meadow ; 

Take  me  along  the  level  crown 

Of  the  bare  and  silent  down, 

And  stop  by  the  ruined  tower. 

On  its  green  scarp,  by  and  by, 

I  shall  smell  the  flowering  thyme, 

On  its  wall  the  wall-flower. 

In  the  tower  there  used  to  be 

A  solitary  tree. 

Take  me  there,  for  the  dear  sake 

Of  those  old  days  wherein  I  loved  to  lie 

And  pull  the  melilote, 

And  look  across  the  valley  to  the  sky, 

And  hear  the  joy  that  filled  the  warm  wide  hoar 

Bubble  from  the  thrush's  throat, 

As  into  a  shining  mere 

Rills  some  rillet  trebling  clear, 

And  s]>eak8  the  silent  silver  of  the  lake. 

There  'mid  cloistering  tree-roots,  year  by  year, 
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The  hen-thrush  sat,  and  he,  her  lief  and  dear, 
Among  the  boughs  did  make 
A  ceaseless  music  of  her  married  time, 
And  all  the  ancient  stones  grew  sweet  to  hear, 
And  answered  him  in  the  unspoken  rhyme 
Of  gracious  forms  most  musical 
That  tremble  on  the  wall 
And  trim  its  age  witli  airy  fantasies 
That  flicker  in  the  sun,  and  hardly  seem 
As  if  to  be  beheld  were  all, 
And  only  to  our  eyes 
They  rise  and  fall, 
And  fall  and  rise, 

Sink  down  like  silence,  or  a-sudden  stream 
As  wind-blown  on  the  wind  as  streams  a  wedding-chime. 

But  you  are  wheeling  me  while  I  dream, 
And  we  've  almost  reached  the  meadow ! 
You  may  wheel  me  fast  through  the  sunshine, 
You  may  wheel  me  fast  through  the  shadow, 
But  wheel  me  slowly,  brother  mine, 
Through  the  green  of  the  sappy  meadow ; 
For  the  sun,  these  days  have  been  so  fine, 
Must  have  touched  it  over  with  celandine, 
And  the  southern  hawthorn,  I  divine, 
Sheds  a  muffled  shadow. 

There  blows 

The  first  primrose, 

"Under  the  bare  bank  roses : 

There  is  but  one, 

And  the  bank  is  brown, 

But  soon  the  children  will  come  down, 

The  ringing  children  come  singing  down, 

To  pick  their  Easter  posies, 
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And  they  11  spy  it  out,  my  beautiful, 
Among  the  bare  brier-roses ; 
And  when  I  sit  here  again  alone, 
The  bare  brown  bank  will  be  blind  and  dull, 
Alas  for  Easter  posies ! 
But  when  the  din  is  over  and  gone, 
Like  an  eye  that  opens  after  pain, 
I  shall  see  my  pale  flower  sliining  again ; 
Like  a  fair  star  after  a  gust  of  rain 
I  shall  see  my  pale  flower  shining  again ; 
Like  a  glow-worm  after  the  rolling  wain 
Hath  shaken  darkness  down  the  lane 
I  shall  see  my  pale  flower  shining  again ; 
And  it  will  blow  here  for  two  months  more-, 
And  it  will  blow  here  again  next  year, 
And  the  year  past  that,  and  the  year  beyond ; 
And  through  all  the  years  till  nay  years  are  o'e* 
I  shall  always  find  it  here. 
Shining  across  from  the  bank  above, 
Shining  up  from  the  pond  below, 
Ere  a  water-fly  wimple  the  silent  pond, 
Or  the  first  green  weed  appear. 
And  I  shall  sit  here  under  the  tree, 
And  as  each  slow  bud  uncloses, 
I  shall  see  it  brighten  and  brighten  to  me, 
From  among  the  leafing  brier-roses, 
The  leaning  leafing  roses, 
As  at  eve  the  leafing  shadows  grow, 
And  the  star  of  light  and  love 
Draweth  near  o'er  her  airy  glades, 
Draweth  near  through  her  heavenly  shades, 
As  a  maid  through  a  myrtle  grove. 
And  the  flowers  will  multiply, 
As  the  stars  come  blossoming  over  the  sky, 
The  bank  will  blossom,  the  waters  blow, 
17 
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Till  the  singing  children  hitherward  hie 

To  gather  May-day  posies ; 

And  the  bank  will  be  bare  wherever  they  go, 

As  dawn,  the  primrose-girl,  goes  by, 

And  alas  for  heaven's  primroses  1 

Blare  the  trumpet,  and  boom  the  gun, 
But,  oh !  to  sit  here  thus  in  the  sun, 
To  sit  here  feeling  my  work  is  done, 
While  the  sands  of  life  so  golden  run, 
And  I  watch  the  children's  posies, 
And  my  idle  heart  is  whispering, 
"  Bring  whatever  the  years  may  bring, 
The  flowers  will  blossom,  the  birds  will  sing, 
And  there  '11  always  be  primroses." 

Looking  before  me  here  in  the  sun, 
I  see  the  Aprils  one  after  one, 
Primrosed  Aprils  one  by  one, 
Primrosed  Aprils  on  and  on, 
Till  the  floating  prospect  closes 
In  golden  glimmers  that  rise  and  rise, 
And  perhaps  are  gleams  of  Paradise, 
And  perhaps  —  too  far  for  mortal  eyes  — 
New  years  of  fresh  primroses, 
Years  of  earth's  primroses, 
Springs  to  be,  and  springs  for  me 
Of  distant,  dun  primroses. 

My  soul  lies  out  like  a  basking  hound, 

A  hound  that  dreams  and  dozes ; 

Along  my  life  my  length  I  lay, 

I  fill  to-morrow  and  yesterday, 

I  am  warm  with  the  suns  that  have  long  since  set, 

I  am  warm  with  the  summers  that  are  not  yet, 
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And  like  one  who  dreams  and  dozes 

Softly  afloat  on  a  sunny  sea, 

Two  worlds  are  whispering  over  me, 

And  there  blows  a  wind  of  roses 

From  the  backward  shore  to  the  shore  before, 

From  the  shore  before  to  the  backward  shore, 

And  like  two  clouds  that  meet  and  pour, 

Each  through  each,  till  core  in  core 

A  single  self  reposes, 

The  nevermore  with  the  evermore 

Above  me  mingles  and  closes ; 

As  my  soul  lies  out  like  the  basking  hound, 

And  wherever  it  lies  seems  happy  ground, 

And  when,  awakened  by  some  sweet  sound, 

A  dreamy  eye  uncloses, 

I  see  a  blooming  world  around 

And  I  lie  amid  primroses,— 

Years  of  sweet  primroses, 

Springs  of  fresh  primroses, 

Springs  to  be,  and  springs  for  me 

Of  distant,  dim  primroses. 

O  to  lie  a-dream,  a-dream, 

To  feel  I  may  dream  and  to  know  you  deem 

My  work  is  done  forever, 

And  the  palpitating  fever 

That  gains  and  loses,  loses  and  gains, 
And  beats  the  hurrying  blood  on  the  brunt  of  a  thousand  pains 

Cooled  at  once  by  that  blood-let 

Upon  the  paparet ; 
And  all  the  tedious  tasked  toil  of  the  difficult  long  endeavor 

Solved  and  quit  by  no  more  fine 

Than  these  limbs  of  mine, 

Spanned  and  measured  once  for  all 

By  that  right  hand  I  lost, 
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Bought  up  at  so  light  a  cost 

As  one  bloody  fall 

On  a  soldier's  bed, 

And  three  days  on  the  ruined  wall 

Among  the  thirstless  dead. 

O  to  think  my  name  is  crost 

From  duty's  muster-roll ; 

That  I  may  slumber  though  the  clarion  call, 

And  live  the  joy  of  an  embodied  soul 

Free  as  a  liberated  ghost. 

0  to  feel  a  life  of  deed 

Was  emptied  out  to  feed 

That  fire  of  pain  that  burned  so  brief  a  while,  — 

That  fire  from  which  I  come,  as  the  dead  come 

Forth  from  the  irreparable  tomb, 

Or  as  a  martyr  on  his  funeral  pile 

Heaps  up  the  burdens  other  men  do  bear 

Through  years  of  segregated  care, 

And  takes  the  total  load 

Upon  his  shoulders  broad, 

And  steps  from  earth  to  God. 

0  to  think,  through  good  or  ill, 

Whatever  I  am  you  '11  love  me  still ; 

O  to  think,  though  dull  I  be, 

You  that  are  so  grand  and  free, 

You  that  are  so  bright  and  gay, 

Will  pause  to  hear  me  when  I  will, 

As  though  my  head  were  gray ; 

And  though  there 's  little  I  can  say, 

Each  will  look  kind  with  honor  while  he  hears. 

And  to  your  loving  ears 

My  thoughts  will  halt  with  honorable  scare, 

And  when  my  dark  voice  stumbles  with  the  weight 
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Of  what  it  doth  relate 

(Like  tha  blind  comrade  —  blinded  in  the  wars  — 

Who  bore  the  one-eyed  brother  that  was  lame), 

You  '11  remember  't  is  the  same 

That  cried,  «  Follow  me," 

Upon  a  summer's  day ; 

And  I  shall  understand  with  unshed  tears 

This  great  reverence  that  I  see, 

And  bless  the  day  —  and  Thee, 

Lord  God  of  victory  1 

And  she, 

Perhaps  O  even  she 

May  look  as  she  looked  when  I  knew  her 

In  those  old  days  of  childish  sooth, 

Ere  my  boyhood  dared  to  woo  her. 

I  will  not  seek  to  sue  her, 

For  I  'm  neither  fonder  nor  truer 

Than  when  she  slighted  my  lovelorn  youth, 

My  giftless,  graceless,  guinealess  truth, 

And  I  only  lived  to  rue  her. 

But  I  '11  never  love  another, 

And,  in  spite  of  her  lovers  and  lands, 

She  shall  love  me  yet,  my  brother ! 

As  a  child  that  holds  by  his  mother, 
While  his  mother  speaks  his  praises, 
Holds  with  eager  hands, 
And  ruddy  and  silent  stands 
In  the  ruddy  and  silent  daisies, 
And  hears  her  bless  her  boy, 
And  lifts  a  wondering  joy, 
So  I  '11  not  seek  nor  sue  her, 
But  I  '11  leave  my  glory  to  woo  her, 
And  I  '11  stand  like  a  child  beside, 
And  from  behind  the  purple  pride 
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I  '11  lift  my  eyes  unto  her, 

And  I  shall  not  be  denied. 

And  you  will  love  her,  brother  dear, 

And  perhaps  next  year  you  '11  bring  me  here 

All  through  the  balmy  April-tide, 

And  she  will  trip  like  spring  by  my  side, 

And  be  all  the  birds  to  my  ear. 

And  here  all  three  we  '11  sit  in  the  sun, 

And  see  the  Aprils  one  by  one, 

Primrosed  Aprils  on  and  on, 

Till  the  floating  prospect  closes 

In  golden  glimmers  that  rise  and  rise, 

And  perhaps,  are  gleams  of  Paradise, 

And  perhaps,  too  far  for  mortal  eyes, 

New  springs  of  fresh  primroses, 

Springs  of  earth's  primroses, 

Springs  to  be  and  springs  for  me, 

Of  distant  dim  primroses. 


THOUGHTS  FROM  THE  ARCADIA 


BY  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 

IVE  tribute,  but  not  oblation,  to  human  wisdom." 

"  Longer  I  would  not  wish  to  draw  breath,  than  I 
may  keep  myself  unspotted  of  any  heinous  crime." 

"  In  the  clear  mind  of  virtue  treason  can  find  no  hiding- 
place." 

"  The  only  disadvantage  of  an  honest  heart  is  credulity." 

"The  hero's  soul  may  be  separated  from  his  body,  but 
never  alienated  from  the  remembrance  of  virtue." 

**  Doing  good  is  the  only  certainly  happy  action  of  a 
man's  life." 

"  The  journey  of  high  honor  lies  not  in  smooth  ways." 

u  Who  shoots  at  the  midday  sun,  though  he  is  sure  he 
Shall  never  hit  the  mark,  yet  as  sure  he  is  that  he  shall 
shoot  higher  than  he  who  aims  but  at  a  bush." 

"  Remember  that  in  all  miseries,  lamenting  becomes  fools, 
and  action,  the  wise." 

"  The  great,  in  affliction,  bear  a  countenance  more  pnnce-    ,' 
ly  than  they  were  wont;  for  it  is  the  temper  of  highest  ' 
hearts,  like  the  palm-tree,  to  strive  most  upward  when  it  is 
most  burdened." 

"  The  perfect  hero  passeth  through  the  multitude  as  a 
man  that  neither  disdains  a  people,  nor  yet  is  anything 
tickled  with  their  flattery." 

w  In  a  brave  bosom,  honor  cannot  be  rocked  asleep  by 
afflction." 
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u  Contention  for  trifles  can  get  but  a  trifling  victory." 
"  Prefer  truth,  before  the  maintaining  of  an  opinion.** 
"A  man  of  true  honor  thinks  himself  greater  in  being 
subject  to  his  word  given,  than  in  being  lord  of  a  princi- 
pality." 

"  Joyful  is  woe  for  a  noble  cause,  and  welcome  all  its  mis- 
eries." 

"  There  is  nothing  evil  but  what  is  within  us ;  the  rest  is 
either  natural  or  accidental." 

"  While  there  is  hope  left,  let  not  the  weakness  of  sorrow 
make  the  strength  of  resolution  languish." 

"  Who  frowns  at  others'  feasts,  had  better  bide  away." 
"  Friendship  is  so  rare,  as  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  it 
be  a  thing  indeed,  or  but  a  word." 

"  Prefer  your  friend's  profit  before  your  own  desire." 
"  A  just  man  hateth  the  evil,  but  not  the  evil-doer." 
"  One  look  (in  a  clear  judgment)  from  a  fair  and  virtuous 
woman  is  more  acceptable  than  all  the  kindnesses  so  prodi- 
gally bestowed  by  a  wanton  beauty." 

"It  is  folly  to  believe  that  he  can  faithfully  love  who 
does  not  love  faithfulness." 

"  Who  doth  desire  that  his  wife  should  be  cbnste,  first  be 
he  true ;  for  truth  doth  deserve  truth." 

"  It  is  no  less  vain  to  wish  death  than  it-  \s  cowardly  to 
fear  it."  "^^^  _. 

C"  Everything  that  is  mine,  even  to  my  life.  i»  V»)r0  I  love,  I 
t  the  secret  of  my  friend  is  not  mine." 


THE  RHINE. 

BY  LORD.BYROX. 

THE  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels 
Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine, 
Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells 

Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine, 
And  hills  all  rich  with  blossomed  trees, 

And  fields  which  promise  corn  and  wine, 
And  scattered  cities  crowning  these, 

Whose  far  white  walls  along  them  shine, 
Have  strewed  a  scene,  which  I  should  see 
With  double  joy  wert  thou  with  me. 

And  peasant  girls  with  deep-blue  eyes, 

And  hands  which  offer  early  flowers, 
Walk  smiling  o'er  this  paradise ; 

Above,  the  frequent  feudal  towers 
Through  green  leaves  lift  their  walls  of  gray, 

And  many  a  rock  which  steeply  lowers, 
And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay, 

Look  o'er  this  vale  of  vintage-bowers  ; 
But  one  thing  wants  these  banks  of  Rhine,  — 
Thy  gentle  hand  to  clasp  in  mine ! 

I  send  the  lilies  given  to  me : 

Though  long  before  thy  hand  they  touch[ 
I  know  that  they  must  whin-red  be, 

But  yet  reject  them  not  as  such ; 
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For  I  have  cherished  them  as  dear, 
Because  they  yet  may  meet  thine  eye, 

And  guide  thy  soul  to  mine  even  here, 
When  thou  behold'st  them  drooping  nigh, 

And  know'st  them  gathered  by  the  Rhine, 

And  offered  from  my  heart  to  thine ! 

The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows, 

The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground, 
And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 

Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round : 
The  haughtiest  breast  its  wish  might  bound 

Through  life  to  dwell  delighted  here ; 
Nor  could  on  earth  a  spot  be  found 

To  nature  and  to  me  so  dear, 
Could  thy  dear  eyes  in  following  mine 
Still  sweet  more  these  banks  of  Rhine ! 


A  WOMAN. 

BY  ROSE  TERRY. 

"  Not  perfect,  nay  I  but  full  of  tender  wants/'  —  The  Pnnceu. 

I  SAT  by  my  window  sewing,  one  bright  autumn  day, 
thinking  much  of  twenty  other  things,  and  very  lit- 
tle of  the  long  seam  that  slipped  away  from  under  my 
fingers  slowly,  but  steadily,  when  I  heard  the  front  door 
open  with  a  quick  push,  and  directly  into  my  open  door 
entered  Laura  Lane,  with  a  degree  of  impetus  that  ex- 
plained the  previous  sound  in  the  hall.  She  threw  herself 
into  a  chair  before  me,  flung  her  hat  on  the  floor,  threw 
her  shawl  across  the  window-sill,  and  looked  at  me  with- 
out speaking :  hi  fact,  she  was  quite  too  much  out  of  breath 
to  speak. 

I  was  used  to  Laura's  impetuousness ;  so  I  only  smiled, 
and  said,  "  Good  morning." 

"  Oh  1 "  said  Laura,  with  a  long  breath, "  I  have  got  some- 
thing to  tell  you,  Sue." 

"  That 's  nice,"  said  I ;  u  news  is  worth  double  here  in  the 
country ;  tell  me  slowly,  to  prolong  the  pleasure." 

"You  must  guess  first.  I  want  to  have  you  try  your 
powers  for  once ;  guess,  do ! " 

"Mr.  Lincoln  defeated?" 

"0  no,  —  at  least  not  that  I  know  of;  all  the  returns 
from  this  State  are  not  in  yet,  of  course  not  from  the 
others ;  besides,  do  you  think  I  'd  moke  such  a  fuss  about 
politics?" 
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"You  might,"  said  I,  thinking  of  all  the  beautiful  and 
brilliant  \vomen  that  in  other  countries  and  other  times  had 
made  "  fuss  "  more  potent  than  Laura's  about  politics. 

"But  I  should  n't,"  retorted  she. 

"  Then  there  is  a  new  novel  out  ? " 

"  No !  "  (with  great  indignation). 

"  Or  the  parish  have  resolved  to  settle  Mr.  Hermann  ?  " 

"  How  stupid  you  are,  Sue !  Everybody  knew  that  yes- 
terday." 

"  But  I  am  not  everybody." 

"  I  shall  have  tc  help  you,  I  see,"  sighed  Laura,  half  pro- 
voked. "  Somebody  is  going  to  be  married." 

"  Mademoiselle,  the  great  Mademoiselle ! " 

Laura  stared  at  me.  I  ought  to  have  remembered  she 
was  eighteen,  and  not  likely  to  have  read  SeVigne".  I  began 
more  seriously,  laying  down  my  seam. 

"  Is  it  anybody  I  know,  Laura  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  or  you  would  n't  care  about  it,  and  it  would 
be  no  fun  to  tell  you." 

"Is  it  you?" 

Laura  grew  indignant. 

"  Do  you  think"  I  should  bounce  in,  in  this  way,  to  tell 
you  I  was  engaged  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  should  n't  you  be  happy  about  it  ?  " 

"Well,  if  I  were,  I  should  —  " 

Laura  dropped  her  beautiful  eyes  and  colored. 

"  The  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

I  am  sure  she  felt  as  much  strange,  sweet  shyness  sealing 
her  girlish  lips  at  that  moment  as  when  she  came,  very 
slowly  and  silently,  a  year  after,  to  tell  me  she  was  engaged 
to  Mr.  Hermann.     I  had  to  smile  and  sigh  botli. 
"  Tell  me,  then,  Laura ;  for  I  cannot  guess." 
"  I  '11  tell  you  the  gentleman's  name,  and  perhaps  you  can 
guess  the  lady's  then :  it  is  Frauk  Addison." 
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"  Frank  Addison  !  "  echoed  I,  in  surprise  ;  for  this  young 
man  was  one  I  knew  and  loved  well,  and  I  could  not  think 
who  in  our  quiet  village  had  sufficient  attraction  for  his  fas- 
tidious taste. 

lie  was  certainly  worth  marrying,  though  he  had  some 
faults,  being  as  proud  as  was  endurable,  as  shy  as  a  child, 
and  altogether  endowed  with  a  full  appreciation,  to  say  the 
least,  of  his  own  charms  and  merits :  but  he  was  sincere 
and  loyal  and  tender ;  well  cultivated,  yet  not  priggish  or 
pedantic ;  brave,  well-bred,  and  high-principled ;  handsome 
besides.  I  knew  him  thoroughly;  I  had  held  him  on  my 
lap,  fed  him  with  sugar-plums,  soothed  his  child-sorrows, 
and  scolded  his  naughtiness,  many  a  time ;  I  had  stood  with 
him  by  his  mother's  dying-bed  and  consoled  him  by  my  own 
tears,  for  his  mother  I  loved  dearly ;  so,  ever  since,  Frank 
had  been  both  near  and  dear  to  me,  for  a  mutual  sorrow  is 
a  tie  that  may  bind  together  even  a  young  man  and  an  old 
maid  in  close  and  kindly  friendship.  I  was  the  more  sur- 
prised at  his  engagement  because  I  thought  he  would  have 
been  the  first  to  tell  me  of  it ;  but  I  reflected  that  Laura 
was  his  cousin,  and  relationship  has  an  etiquette  of  prece- 
dence above  any  other  social  link. 

"  Yes,  —  Frank  Addison !  Now  guess,  Miss  Sue  !  for  he 
is  not  here  to  tell  you,  —  he  is  in  New  York ;  and  here  in 
my  pocket  I  have  got  a  letter  for  you,  but  you  sha'n't  have 
it  till  you  have  well  guessed." 

I  was,  —  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  it,  —  but  I  was  not  a 
little  comforted  at  hearing  of  that  letter.  One  may  shake 
up  a  woman's  heart  with  every  alloy  of  life,  grind,  break, 
scatter  it,  till  scan-e  a  throb  of  its  youth  beats  there,  but  to 
its  last  bit  it  is  feminine  still ;  and  I  felt  a  sudden  sweetness 
of  relief  to  know  that  my  boy  had  not  forgotten  me. 

"  I  don't  know  whom  to  guess,  Laura;  who  ever  marries 
after  other  people's  fancy  ?  If  I  were  to  guess  Sally  Heth- 
eridge,  I  might  come  as  near  as  I  shall  to  the  truth." 
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Laura  laughed. 

"  You  know  better,"  said  she.  "  Frank  Addison  is  the 
last  man  to  marry  a  dried-up  old  tailoress." 

"  I  don't  know  that  he  is ;  according  to  his  theories  of 
women  and  marriage,  Sally  would  make  him  happy.  She 
is  true-hearted,  I  am  sure,  —  generous,  kind,  affectionate, 
sensible,  and  poor.  Frank  has  always  raved  about  the 
beauty  of  the  soul,  and  the  degradation  of  marrying  money, 
—  therefore,  Laura,  I  believe  he  is  going  to  marry  a  beauty 
and  an  heiress.  I  guess  Josephine  Bowen." 

"  Susan  ! "  exclaimed  Laura,  with  a  look  of  intense  aston- 
ishment, "  how  could  you  guess  it  ?  " 

"Then  it  is  she?" 

"  Yes,  it  is,  —  and  I  am  so  sorry !  such  a  childish,  gig- 
gling, silly  little  creature !  I  can't  think  how  Frank  could 
fancy  her ;  she  is  just  like  Dora  in  '  David  Copperfield,'  — 
a  perfect  gosling !  I  am  as  vexed  —  " 

"But  she  is  exquisitely  pretty." 

"  Pretty !  well,  that  is  all ;  he  might  as  well  have  bought 
a  nice  picture,  or  a  dolly !  I  am  out  of  all  patience  with 
Frank.  I  have  n't  the  heart  to  congratulate  him." 

"  Don't  be  unreasonable,  Laura ;  when  you  get  as  old  aa 
I  am,  you  will  discover  how  much  better  and  greater  facts 
are  than  theories.  It 's  all  very  well  for  men  to  say,  — 

1  Beauty  is  unripe  childhood's  cheat,  — 

the  soul  is  all  they  love,  —  the  fair,  sweet  character,  the 
lofty  mind,  the  tender  woman's  heart,  and  gentle  loveliness  ; 
but  when  you  come  down  to  the  statistics  of  love  and  mat- 
rimony, you  find  Sally  Hetheridge  at  sixty  an  old  maid,  and 
Miss  Bowen  at  nineteen  adored  by  a  dozen  men  and  en- 
gaged to  one.  No,  Laura,  if  I  had  ten  sisters,  and  a  fairy 
godmother  for  each,  I  should  request  that  ancient  dame  to 
endow  them  all  with  beauty  and  silliness,  sure  that  thei« 
they  would  achieve  a  woman's  best  destiny,  —  a  home." 
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Laura's  lace  burned  indignantly ;  she  hardly  let  me  finish 
before  she  exclaimed, — 

"  Susan  Lee !  I  am  ashamed  of  you  !  Here  are  you,  an 
old  maid,  as  happy  as  anybody,  decrying  all  good  gifts  to  a 
woman,  except  beauty,  because,  indeed,  they  stand  in  the 
way  of  her  marriage  1  as  if  a  woman  was  only  made  to  be 
a  housekeeper ! " 

Laura's  indignation  amused  me.     I  went  on,  — 

"  Yes,  I  am  happy  enough ;  but  I  should  have  been  much 
happier  had  I  married.  Don't  waste  your  indignation, 
dear  ;  you  are  pretty  enough  to  excuse  your  being  sensible, 
and  you  ought  to  agree  with  my  ideas,  because  they  excuse 
Frank,  and  yours  do  not." 

"  I  don't  want  to  excuse  him ;  I  am  really  angry  about  it. 
I  can't  bear  to  have  Frank  throw  himself  away ;  she  is 
pretty  now,  but  what  will  she  be  in  ten  years  ?  " 

u  People  in  love  do  not  usually  enter  into  such  remote 
calculations ;  love  is  to-day's  delirium  ;  it  has  an  element  of 
divine  faith  in  it,  in  not  caring  for  the  morrow.  But  Laura, 
we  can't  help  this  matter,  and  we  have  neither  of  us  any 
conscience  involved  in  it.  Miss  Bowen  may  be  better  than 
we  know.  At  any  rate,  Frank  is  happy,  and  that  ought  to 
satisfy  both  you  and  me  just  now." 

Laura's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  I  could  see  them  glisten 
on  the  dark  lashes,  as  she  affected  to  tie  her  hat,  all  the 
time  untying  it  as  fast  as  ever  the  knot  slid.  She  was  a 
sympathetic  little  creature,  and  loved  Frank  very  sincerely, 
having  known  him  as  long  as  she  could  remember.  She 
gave  me  a  silent  kiss,  and  went  away,  leaving  the  letter, 
yet  unopened,  lying  in  my  lap.  I  did  not  open  it  just  then. 
I  was  thinking  of  Josephine  Bowen. 

Every  summer,  for  three  years,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowen  had 
come  to  Ridgefield  for  country  air,  bringing  with  them  their 
adopted  daughter,  whose  baptismal  name  had  resigned  in 
favor  of  the  pet  appellation  "Kitten,"  —  a  name  better 
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adapted  to  her  nature  and  aspect  than  the  Impiratrice  ap- 
pellation that  belonged  to  her.  She  was  certainly  aa 
charming  a  little  creature  as  ever  one  saw  in  flesh  and 
blood.  Her  sweet  child's-face,  her  dimpled,  fair  cheeks,  her 
rose-bud  of  a  mouth,  and  great,  wistful,  blue  eyes,  that 
laughed  like  flax-flowers  in  a  south  wind,  her  tiny,  round 
chin,  and  low,  white  forehead,  were  all  adorned  by  profuse 
rings  and  coils  and  curls  of  true  gold-yellow,  that  never 
would  grow  long,  or  be  braided,  or  stay  smooth,  or  do  any- 
thing but  ripple  and  twine  and  push  their  shining  tendrils 
out  of  every  bonnet  or  hat  or  hood  the  little  creature  wore, 
like  a  stray  parcel  of  sunbeams  that  would  shine.  Her  del- 
icate, tiny  figure  was  as  round  as  a  child's,  —  her  funny 
hands  as  quaint  as  some  fat  baby's,  with  short  fingers  and 
dimpled  knuckles.  She  was  a  creature  as  much  made  to  be 
petted  as  a  King  Charles  spaniel,  —  and  petted  she  was, 
fai  beyond  any  possibility  of  a  crumpled  rose-leaf.  Mrs. 
Bowen  was  fat,  loving,  rather  foolish,  but  the  best  of  friends 
and  the  poorest  of  enemies ;  she  wanted  everybody  to  be 
happy  and  fat  and  well  as  she  was,  and  would  urge  the 
necessity  of  wine,  and  entire  idleness,  and  horse-exercise, 
upon  a  poor  minister,  just  as  honestly  and  energetically  as 
if  he  could  have  afforded  them :  an  idea  to  the  contrary 
never  crossed  her  mind  spontaneously,  but,  if  introduced 
there,  brought  forth  direct  results  of  bottles,  bank-bills,  and 
loans  of  ancient  horses,  only  to  be  checked  by  friendly  re- 
monstrance, or  the  suggestion  that  a  poor  man  might  be  also 
proud.  Mr.  Bowen  was  tall  and  spare,  a  man  of  much 
sense  and  shrewd  kindliness,  but  altogether  subject  and  sub- 
missive to  "  Kitten's "  slightest  wish.  She  never  wanted 
anything ;  no  princess  in  a  story-book  had  less  to  desire ; 
and  this  entire  spoiling  and  indulgence  seemed  to  her  only 
the  natural  course  of  things.  She  took  it  as  an  open  rose 
takes  sunshine,  with  so  much  simplicity,  and  heartiness,  and 
beaming  content,  and  perfume  of  sweet,  careless  affection, 
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that  she  was  not  given  over  to  any  little  vanities  or  affecta- 
tions, but  was  always  a  dear,  good  little  child,  as  happy  as 
the  day  was  long,  and  quite  without  a  fear  or  apprehension. 
I  had  seen  very  little  of  her  in  those  three  summers,  for  I 
had  been  away  at  the  sea-side,  trying  to  fan  the  flickering 
life  that  alone  was  left  to  me  with  pungent  salt  breezes  and 
stinging  baptisms  of  spray,  but  I  had  liked  that  little  pretty 
well.  I  did  not  think  her  so  silly  as  Laura  did ;  she  seemed 
to  me  so  purely  simple,  that  I  sometimes  wondered  if  her 
honest  directness  and  want  of  guile  were  folly  or  not.  But 
I  liked  to  see  her,  as  she  cantered  past  my  door  on  her  pony, 
the  gold  tendrils  thick  clustered  about  her  throat  and  under 
the  brim  of  her  black  hat,  and  her  bright  blue  eyes  sparkling 
with  the  keen  air,  and  a  real  wild-rose  bloom  on  her  smiling 
face.  She  was  a  prettier  sight  even  than  my  profuse  chrys- 
anthemums, whose  masses  of  garnet  and  yellow  and  white 
nodded  languidly  to  the  autumn  winds  to-day. 

I  recalled  myself  from  this  dream  of  recollection,  better 
satisfied  with  Miss  Bowen  than  I  had  been  before.  I  could 
see  just  how  her  beauty  had  bewitched  Frank,  —  so  bright, 
so  tiny,  so  loving :  one  always  wants  to  gather  a  little,  gay, 
odor-breathing  rose-bud  for  one's  own,  and  such  she  was  to 
him. 

So  then  I  opened  his  letter.  It  was  dry  and  stiff :  men's 
letters  almost  always  are  ;  they  cannot  say  what  they  feel ; 
they  will  be  fluent  of  statistics,  or  description,  or  philosophy, 
or  politics,  but  as  to  feeling,  —  there  they  are  dumb,  except 
in  real  love-letters,  and,  of  course,  Frank's  was  unsatisfac- 
tory accordingly.  Once,  toward  the  end,  came  out  a  natural 
sentence :  "  O  Sue !  if  you  knew  her,  you  would  n't  won- 
der ! "  So  he  had,  after  all,  felt  the  apology  he  would  not 
epeak;  he  had  some  little  deference  left  for  his  deserted 
theories. 

"Well  I  knew  what  touched  his  pride,  and  struck  that 
little,  revealing  spark  from  his  deliberate  pen :  Josephine 
18 
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Bowen  was  rich,  and  he  only  a  poor  lawyer  in  a  country 
town  :  he  felt  it  even  in  this  first  flush  of  love,  and  to  that 
feeling  I  must  answer  when  I  wrote  him,  —  not  merely  to 
the  announcement,  and  the  delight,  and  the  man's  pride. 
So  I  answered  his  letter  at  once,  and  he  answered  mine  in 
person.  I  had  nothing  to  say  to  him,  when  I  saw  him ;  it 
was  enough  to  see  how  perfectly  happy  and  contented  he 
was,  —  how  the  proud,  restless  eyes  that  had  always  looked 
a  challenge  to  all  the  world  were  now  tranquil  to  their 
depths.  Nothing  had  interfered  with  his  passion.  Mrs. 
Bowen  liked  him  always,  Mr.  Bowen  liked  him  now ;  no- 
body had  objected,  it  had  not  occurred  to  anybody  to  object ; 
money  had  not  been  mentioned  any  more  than  it  would 
have  been  in  Arcadia.  Strange  to  say,  the  good,  simple 
woman,  and  the  good,  shrewd  man  had  both  divined  Frank's 
peculiar  sensitiveness,  and  respected  it. 

There  was  no  period  fixed  for  the  engagement,  it  was  in- 
definite as  yet,  and  the  winter,  with  all  its  excitements  of 
South  and  North,  passed  by  at  length,  and  the  first  of  April 
the  Bowens  moved  out  to  Ridgefield.  It  was  earlier  than 
usual ;  but  the  city  was  crazed  with  excitement,  and  Mr. 
Bowen  was  tried  and  worn ;  he  wanted  quiet.  Then  I  saw 
a  great  deal  of  Josephine,  and  in  spite  of  Laura,  and  her 
still  restless  objectjojis  to  the  child's  childish,  laughing,  incon- 
sequent manner,  U  grew  into  liking  her:  not  that  there 
seemed  any  great  oepth  to  her ;  she  was  not  specially  intel- 
lectual, or  witty,  or  studious,  or  practical ;  she  did  not  try 
to  be  anything :  perhaps  that  was  her  charm  to  me.  I  had 
seen  so  many  women  laboring  at  themselves  to  be  some- 
thing, that  one  who  was  content  to  live  without  thinking 
about  it  was  a  real  phenomenon  to  me.  Nothing  bores  me 
(though  I  be  stoned  for  the  confession,  I  must  make  it ! ) 
more  than  a  woman  who  is  bent  on  improving  her  mind,  or 
forming  her  manners,  or  moulding  her  character,  or  watch- 
ing her  motives,  with  that  deadly-lively  conscientiousness 
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that  makes  so  many  good  people  disagreeable.  Why  can't 
they  consider  the  lilies,  which  grow  by  receiving  sun  and 
nir  and  dew  from  God,  and  not  hopping  about  over  the  lots 
to  find  the  warmest  corner  or  the  wettest_  hollow,  to  see 
how  much  bigger  and  brighter  they  can  grow?/  It  was  real 
rest  to  me  to  have  this  tiny,  bright  creature  come  in  to  me 
every  day  during  Frank's  office-hours  as  unintentionally  as 
a  yellow  butterfly  would  come  in  at  the  window.  Some- 
times she  strayed  to  the  kitchen-porch,  and,  resting  her 
elbows  on  the  window-sill  and  her  chin  on  both  palms,  looked 
at  me  with  wondering  eyes  while  I  made  bread  or  cuke ; 
sometimes  she  came  by  the  long  parlor-window,  and  sat 
down  on  a  brioche  at  my  feet  while  I  sewed,  talking  in  her 
direct,  unconsidered  way,  so  fresh,  and  withal  so  good  and 
pure,  I  came  to  thinking  the  day  very  dull  that  did  not 
bring  "Kitten"  to  see  me. 

The  nineteenth  of  April,  in  the  evening,  my  door  opened 
a.irain  with  an  impetuous  bang;  but  this  time  it  was  Frank 
Addison,  his  eyes  blazing,  his  dark  cheek  flushed,  his  whole 
aspect  fired  and  furious. 

"  Good  God,  Sue !  do  you  know  what  they  've  done  in 
Baltimore?" 

••  What  ? "  said  I,  in  vague  terror,  for  I  had  been  an 
alarmist  from  the  first :  I  had  once  lived  at  the  South. 

"  Fired  on  a  Massachusetts  regiment,  and  killed  —  nobody 
knows  how  many  yet ;  but  killed,  and  wounded."  . 

I  could  not  speak :  it  was  the  lighted  train  of  a  powder- 
magazine  burning  before  my  eyes.  Frank  began  to  walk 
up  and  down  the  room. 

"  I  must  go  !  I  must !  I  must !  "  came  involuntarily  from 
his  working  lips. 

"  Frank !  Frank !  remember  Josephine." 

It  was  a  cowardly  thing  to  do,  but  I  did  it.  Frank  turned 
ghastly  white,  and  sat  down  in  a  chair  opposite  me.  I 
bad  for  the  moment  quenched  his  ardor ;  he  looked  at  me 
with  anxious  eyes,  and  drew  a  long  sigh,  almost  a  groan. 
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u  Josephine ! "  he  aaid,  as  if  the  name  were  new  to  him, 
so  vitally  did  the  idea  seize  all  his  faculties. 

"  Well,  dear  ! "  said  a  sweet  little  voice  at  the  door. 

Frank  turned,  and  seemed  to  see  a  ghost ;  for  there  in 
the  doorway  stood  "  Kitten,"  her  face  perhaps  a  shade 
calmer  than  ordinary,  swinging  in  one  hand  the  tasselled 
hood  she  wore  of  an  evening,  and  holding  her  shawl  togeth- 
er with  the  other.  Over  her  head  we  discerned  the  spare, 
upright  shape  of  Mr.  Bowen,  looking  grim  and  penetrative, 
but  not  unkindly. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  went  on  the  little  lady. 

Nobody  answered,  but  Frank  and  I  looked  at  each  other. 
She  came  in  now  and  went  toward  him,  Mr.  Bowen  follow- 
ing at  a  respectful  distance,  as  if  he  were  her  footman. 

"  I  Ve  been  looking  for  you  everywhere,"  said  she,  with 
the  slightest  possible  suggestion  of  reserve,  or  perhaps  ti- 
midity, in  her  voice.  "  Father  went  first  for  me,  and  when 
you  were  not  at  Laura's  or  the  office,  or  the  post-office,  or 
Mrs.  Sledge's,  then  I  knew  you  were  here ;  so  I  came  with 
him,  because  —  because  "  —  she  hesitated  the  least  bit  here 
—  "  we  love  Sue." 

Frank  still  looked  at  her  with  his  soul  in  his  eyes,  as  if 
he  wanted  to  absorb  her  utterly  into  himself  and  then  die 
I  never  saw  such  a  look  before ;  I  hope  I  never  may  again  , 
it  haunts  me  to  this  day. 

I  can  pause  now  to  recall  and  reason  about  the  curious, 
exalted  atmosphere  that  seemed  suddenly  to  have  surround- 
ed us,  as  if  bare  spirits  communed  there,  not  flesh  and 
blood.  Frank  did  not  move ;  he  sat  and  looked  at  her 
standing  near  him,  so  near  that  her  shawl  trailed  against 
his  chair ;  but  presently  when  she  wanted  to  grasp  some- 
thing, she  moved  aside  and  took  hold  of  another  chair,  — 
not  his :  it  was  a  little  thing,  but  it  interpreted  her. 

"  Well  ? "  said  he  in  a  hoarse  tone. 

Just  then  she  moved,  as  I  said,  and  laid  one  hand  on 
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the  back  of  a  chair  :  it  was  the  only  symptom  of  emotion 
she  showed ;  her  voice  was  as  childish-clear  and  steady 
as  before. 

u  You  want  to  go,  Frank,  and  I  thought  you  would  rather 
be  married  to  me  first ;  so  I  came  to  find  you  and  tell  you 
I  would." 

Frank  sprang  to  his  feet  like  a  shot  man ;  I  cried ;  Jose- 
phine stood  looking  at  us  quite  steadily,  her  head  a  little 
bent  toward  me,  her  eyes  calm,  but  very  wide  open ;  and 
Mr.  Bowen  gave  an  audible  grant.  I  suppose  the  right 
thing  for  Frank  to  have  done  in  any  well-regulated  novel 
would  have  been  to  fall  on  his  knees  and  call  her  all  sorts 
of  names  ;  but  people  never  do  —  that  is,  any  people  that  I 
know  — just  what  the  gentlemen  in  novels  do  ;  so  he  walked 
off  and  looked  out  of  the  window.  To  my  aid  came  the 
goddess  of  slang.  I  stopped  snuflling  directly. 

u  Josephine,"  said  I,  solemnly,  "  you  are  a  brick  !  " 

"Well,  I  should  think  so!"  said  Mr.  Bowen,  slightly 
sarcastic. 

Josey  laughed  very  softly.  Frank  came  back  from  the 
window,  and  then  the  three  went  off  together,  she  holding 
by  her  father's  arm,  Frank  on  his  other  side.  I  could  not 
but  look  after  them  as  I  stood  in  the  hall-door,  and  then  I 
came  back  and  sat  down  to  read  the  paper  Frank  had  flung 
on  the  floor  when  he  came  in.  It  diverted  my  mind  enough 
from  myself  to  enable  me  to  sleep  ;  for  I  was  burning  with 
self-disgust  to  think  of  my  cowardice,  —  I,  a  grown  woman, 
supposed  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  strong-minded  by  some 
people,  fairly  shamed  and  routed  by  a  girl  Laura  Lane 
called  "Dora"! 

In  the  morning,  Frank  came  directly  after  breakfast. 
He  had  found  his  tongue  now,  certainly,  —  for  words 
seemed  noway  to  satisfy  him,  talking  of  Josephine ;  and 
presently  she  came,  too,  as  brave  and  bright  as  ever,  sewing 
busily  on  a  long  housewife  for  Frank ;  and  after  her,  Mrs. 
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Bowen,  making  a  huge  pin-ball  in  red  white,  and  blue,  and 
full  of  the  trunk  she  was  packing  for  Frank  to  carry,  to 
be  filled  with  raspberry-jam,  hard  gingerbread,  old  brandy, 
clove-cordial,  guava  jelly,  strong  peppermints,  quinine,  black 
cake,  cod-liver  oil,  horehound-candy,  Brandreth's  pills,  dam- 
son-leather, and  cherry-pectoral,  packed  in  with  flannel  and 
cotton  bandages,  lint,  lancets,  old  linen,  and  cambric  hand- 
kerchiefs. 

I  could  not  help  laughing,  and  was  about  to  remonstrate, 
when  Frank  shook  his  head  at  me  from  behind  her.  He 
said  afterward  he  let  her  go  on  that  way,  because  it  kept 
her  from  crying  over  Josephine.  As  for  the  trunk,  he 
should  give  it  to  Miss  Dix  as  soon  as  ever  he  reached 
Washington. 

In  a  week,  Frank  had  got  his  commission  as  captain  of  a 
company  in  •  a  volunteer  regiment ;  he  went  into  camp  at 
Dartford,  our  chief  town,  and  set  to  work  in  earnest  at  tac- 
tics and  drill.  The  Bowens  also  went  to  Dartford,  and  the 
last  week  in  May  came  back  for  Josey's  wedding.  I  am  a 
superstitious  creature,  —  most  women  are,  —  and  it  went  to 
my  heart  to  have  them  married  in  May  ;  but  I  did  not  say 
so,  for  it  seemed  imperative,  as  the  regiment  were  to  leave 
for  Washington  in  June,  early. 

The  day  but  one  before  the  wedding  was  one  of  those 
warm,  soft  days  that  so  rarely  come  in  May.  My  windows 
were  open,  and  the  faint  scent  of  springing  grass  and  open- 
ing blossoms  came  in  on  every  southern  breath  of  wind. 
Josey  had  brought  her  work  over  to  sit  beside  me.  She 
was  hemming  her  wedding-veil,  —  a  long  cloud  of  tulle; 
and  as  she  sat  there,  pinching  the  frail  stuff  in  her  fingers, 
and  handling  her  needle  with  such  deft  little  ways,  as  if 
they  were  old  friends  and  understood  each  other,  there  was 
something  so  youthful,  so  unconscious,  so  wistfully  sweet  in 
her  aspect,  I  could  not  believe  her  the  same  resolute,  brave 
creature  I  had  seen  that  night  in  April. 
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*  Josey,"  said  I,  "  I  don't  know  how  you  can  be  willing  to 
let  Frank  go." 

It  was  a  hard  thing  for  me  to  say,  and  I  said  it  without 
thinking. 

She  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  and  pinched  her  hem  faster 
than  ever. 

"  I  don't  know,  either,"  said  she.  "  I  suppose  it  was  be- 
cause I  ought.  I  don't  think  I  am  so  willing  now,  Sue  :  it 
was  easy  at  first,  for  I  was  so  angry  and  grieved  about  those 
Massachusetts  men ;  but  now,  when  I  get  time  to  think,  I 
do  ache  over  it !  I  never  let  him  know  ;  for  it  is  just  the 
same  right  now,  and  he  thinks  so.  Besides,  I  never  let  my- 
self grieve  much,  even  to  myself,  lest  he  might  find  it  out, 
I  must  keep  bright  till  he  goes.  It  would  be  so  very  hard 
on  him,  Susy,  to  think  I  was  crying  at  home." 

I  said  no  more,  —  I  could  not ;  and  happily  for  me, 
Frank  came  in  with  a  bunch  of  wild-flowers  that  Josey  took 
with  a  smile  as  gay  as  the  columbines,  and  a  blush  that  out- 
shone the  "  pinkster-bloomjes,"  as  our  old  Dutch  "  chore- 
man  "  called  the  wild  honeysuckle.  A  perfect  shower  of 
cl<-\v  fell  from  them  all  over  her  wedding- veil. 

The  day  of  her  marriage  was  showery  as  April,  but  a 
gleam  of  soft,  fitful  sunshine  streamed  into  the  little  church- 
windows,  and  fell  across  the  tiny  figure  that  stood  by  Frank 
Addison's  side,  like  a  ray  of  glory,  till  the  golden  curls  glit- 
tered through  her  veil,  and  the  fresh  lilies-of-the-valley  that 
crowned  her  hair  and  ornamented  her  simple. dress  seemed 
to  send  out  a  fresher  fragrance,  and  glow  with  more  pearly 
whiteness.  Mrs.  Bowen,  in  a  square  pew,  sobbed  and  snuf- 
flfl.  and  sopped  her  eyes  with  a  lace  pocket-handkerchief, 
and  spilt  cologne  all  over  her  dress,  and  mashed  the  flowers 
on  her  French  hat  against  the  dusty  pew-rail,  and  beliaved 
general  lv  like  a  hen  that  has  lost  her  sole  chicken.  Mr. 
Bowen  sat  upright  in  the  pew-corner,  uttering  sonorous 
hems,  whenever  his  wife  sobbed  audibly ;  he  looked  as  dry 
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as  a  stick,  and  as  grim  as  Banyan's  giant,  and  chewed  car- 
damom-seeds, as  if  he  were  a  ruminating  animal. 

After  the  wedding  came  lunch :  it  was  less  formal  than 
dinner,  and  nobody  wanted  to  sit  down  before  hot  dishes 
and  go  through  with  the  accompanying  ceremonies.  For 
my  part,  I  always  did  hate  gregarious  eating :  it  is  well 
enough  for  animals,  in  pasture  or  pen  ;  but  a  thing  that  has 
so  little  that  is  graceful  or  dignified  about  it  as  this  taking 
food,  especially  as  the  thing  is  done  here  in  America, 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  a  solitary  act  I  never  bring 
ray  quinine  and  iron  to  my  friends  and  invite  them  to  share 
it ;  why  should  I  ask  them  to  partake  of  my  beef,  mutton, 
and  pork,  with  the  accompanying  mastication,  the  distortion 
of  face,  and  the  suppings  and  gulpings  of  fluid  dishes  that 
many  respectable  people  indulge  in  ?  No,  —  let  me,  at 
least,  eat  alone.  But  I  did  not  do  so  to-day;  for  Josey, 
•with  the  most  unsentimental  air  of  hunger,  sat  down  at  the 
table  and  ate  two  sandwiches,  three  pickled  mushrooms,  a 
piece  of  pie,  and  a  glass  of  jelly,  with  a  tumbler  of  ale  be- 
sides. Laura  Lane  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  her 
great  dark  eyes  intently  fixed  on  Josephine,  and  a  look  in 
which  wonder  was  delicately  shaded  with  disgust  quivering 
about  her  mouth.  She  was  a  feeling  soul,  and  thought  a 
girl  in  love  ought  to  live  on  strawberries,  honey,  and  spring- 
Avater.  I  believe  she  really  doubted  Josey's  affection  for 
Frank,  when  she  saw  her  eat  a  real  mortal  meal  on  her 
wedding-day.  As  for  me,  I  am  a  poor,  miserable,  unhealthy 
creature,  not  amenable  to  ordinary  dietetic  rules,  and  much 
given  to  taking  any  excitement,  above  a  certain  amount  in 
lieu  of  rational  food ;  so  I  sustained  myself  on  a  cup  of 
coffee,  and  saw  Frank  also  make  tolerable  play  of  knife  and 
fork,  though  he  did  take  some  blanc-mange  with  his  cold 
chicken,  and  profusely  peppered  his  Charlotte-Russe  ! 

Mrs.  Bowen  alternately  wept  and  ate  pie.  Mr.  Bowen 
said  the  jelly  tasted  of  turpentine,  and  the  clu'ckens  must 
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have  gone  on  Noah's  voyage,  they  were  so  tough ;  he 
growled  at  the  ale,  and  asked  nine  questions  about  the 
coffee,  all  of  a  derogatory  sort,  and  never  once  looked  at 
Josephine,  who  looked  at  him  every  tune  he  was  particularly 
cross,  with  a  rosy  little  smile  as  if  she  knew  why !  The 
few  other  people  present  behaved  after  the  ordinary  fashion ; 
and  when  we  had  finished,  Frank  and  Josephine,  Mr.  and 
Airs.  Bowen,  Laura  Lane  and  I,  all  took  the  train  for  Dart- 
ford.  Laura  was  to  stay  two  weeks,  and  I  till  the  regimont 
left. 

An  odd  time  I  had,  after  we  were  fairly  settled  in  our 
quiet  hotel,  with  those  two  girls.  Laura  was  sentimental, 
sensitive,  rather  high-flown,  very  shy,  and  self-conscious  ;  it 
was  not  in  her  to  understand  Josey  at  all.  We  had  a  great 
deal  of  shopping  to  do,  as  our  little  bride  had  put  off  buying 
most  of  her  finery  till  this  time,  on  account  of  the  few 
weeks  between  the  fixing  of  her  marriage-day  and  its  arri- 
val. It  was  pretty  enough  to  see  the  naive  vanity  with 
which  she  selected  her  dresses  and  shawls  and  laces,  —  the 
quite  inconsiderate  way  in  which  she  spent  her  money  on 
whatever  she  wanted.  One  day  we  were  in  a  dry-goods' 
shop,  looking  at  silks  ;  among  them  lay  one  of  Marie-Louise 
blue,  —  a  plain  silk,  rich  from  its  heavy  texture  only,  soft, 
thick,  and  perfect  in  color. 

"  I  will  have  that  one,"  said  Josephine,  after  she  had  eyed 
it  a  moment,  with  her  head  on  one  side,  like  a  canary-bird. 
"How  much  is  it?" 

"  Two  fifty  a  yard,  Miss,"  said  the  spruce  clerk,  with  an 
inaccessible  air. 

a  I  shall  look  so  nice  in  it ! "  Josey  murmured.  "  Sue, 
will  seventeen  yards  do  ?  it  must  be  very  full  and  long ;  I 
can't  wear  flounces." 

"  Yes,  that  *s  plenty,"  said  I,  scarce  able  to  keep  down  a 
smile  at  Laura's  face. 

She  would  as  soon  have  smoked  a  cigar  on  the  steps  of 
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the  hotel  as  have  mentioned  before  anybody,  much  less  a 
supercilious  clerk,  that  she  should  "  look  so  nice  "  in  any- 
thing. Josey  never  thought  of  anything  beyond  the  fact, 
which  was  only  a  fact.  So,  after  getting  another  dress  of  a 
lavender  tint,  still  self-colored,  but  corded  and  rich,  because 
it  went  well  with  her  complexion,  and  a  black  one,  that 
"  father  liked  to  see  against  her  yellow  wig,  as  he  called  it," 
Mrs.  Josephine  proceeded  to  a  milliner's,  where,  to  Laura's 
further  astonishment,  she  bought  bonnets  for  herself,  as  if 
she  had  been  her  own  doll,  with  an  utter  disregard  of  prop- 
er self-depreciation,  trying  one  after  another,  and  discarding 
them  for  various  personal  reasons,  till  at  last  she  fixed  on  a 
little  gray  straw,  trimmed  with  gray  ribbon  and  white  dai- 
sies, "for  camp,"  she  said,  and  another  of  white  lace,  a 
fabric  calculated  to  wear  twice,  perhaps,  if  its  floating 
sprays  of  clematis  did  not  catch  in  any  parasol  on  its  first 
appearance.  She  called  me  to  see  how  becoming  both  the 
bonnets  were,  viewed  herself  in  various  ways  in  the  glass, 
and  at  last  announced  that  she  looked  prettiest  in  the  straw, 
but  the  lace  was  most  elegant.  To  this  succeeded  purchases 
of  lace  and  shawls,  that  still  further  opened  Laura's  eyes,  and 
made  her  face  grave.  She  confided  to  me  privately,  that, 
after  all,  I  must  allow  Josephine  was  silly  and  extravagant. 
I  had  just  come  from  that  little  lady's  room,  where  she  sat 
surrounded  by  the  opened  parcels,  saying,  with  the  gravity 
of  a  child,  — 

"  I  do  like  pretty  things,  Sue !  I  like  them  more  now 
than  I  used  to,  because  Frank  likes  me.  I  am  so  .  glad 
I  'm  pretty ! " 

I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  I  could  not  quite  coincide 
with  Laura's  strictures.  Josey  was  extravagant,  to  be  sure ; 
she  was  vain ;  but  something  so  tender  and  feminine  fla- 
vored her  very  faults  that  they  charmed  me.  I  was  not 
an  impartial  judge  ;  and  I  remembered,  through  all,  that 
April  night,  and  the  calm,  resolute,  self-poised  character 
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that  invested  the  lovely,  girlish  face  with  such  dignity, 
strength,  and  simplicity.  No,  she  was  not  silly ;  I  could  not 
grant  that  to  Laura. 

Every  day  we  drove  to  the  camp,  and  brought  Frank 
home  to  dinner.  Now  and  then  he  stayed  with  us  till  the 
next  day,  and  even  Laura  could  not  wonder  at  his  "  infatua- 
tion," as  she  had  once  called  it,  when  she  saw  how  thor- 
ouglily  Josephine  forgot  herself  in  her  utter  devotion  to 
him  ;  over  this,  Laura's  eyes  filled  with  sad  forebodings. 

"  If  anything  should  happen  to  him,  Sue,  it  will  kill  her," 
she  said.  "  She  never  can  lose  him  and  live.  Poor  little 
thing  !  how  could  Mr.  Bowen  let  her  marry  him  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Bowen  lets  her  do  much  as  she  likes,  Laura,  and 
always  has,  I  imagine." 

"  Yes,  she  has  been  a  spoiled  child,  I  know,  but  it  is  such 
a  pity!" 

"  Has  she  been  spoiled  ?  I  believe,  as  a  general  thing, 
more  children  are  spoiled  by  what  the  Scotch  graphically 
call  'nagging'  than  by  indulgence.  What  do  you  think 
Josey  would  have  been,  if  Mrs.  Brooks  had  been  her 
mother  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  quite ;  unhappy  I  am  sure ;  for  Mrs. 
Brooks's  own  children  look  as  if  they  had  been  fed  on 
chopped  catechism,  and  whipped  early  every  morning,  ever 
since  they  were  born.  I  never  went  there  without  hearing 
one  or  another  of  them  told  to  sit  up,  or  sit  down,  or  keep 
still,  or  let  their  aprons  alone,  or  read  their  Bibles  ;  and  Joe 
Brooks  confided  to  me  in  Sunday  school  that  he  called  Dea- 
con Smith  '  old  bald-head,'  one  day,  in  the  street,  to  see  if 
a  bear  would  n't  come  and  eat  him  up,  he  was  so  tired  of 
being  a  good  boy ! " 

"  That 's  a  case  in  point,  I  think,  Laura ;  but  what  a  jolly 
little  boy !  he  ought  to  have  a  week  to  be  naughty  in,  di- 
rectly." 

"  He  never  will,  while  his  mother  owns  a  rod ! "  said  she, 
emphatically. 
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I  had  beguiled  Laura  from  her  subject ;  for,  to  tell  the 
truth,  it  was  one  I  did  not  dare  to  contemplate ;  it  op- 
pressed and  distressed  me  too  much. 

After  Laura  went  home,  we  stayed  in  Dartford  only  a 
week,  and  then  followed  the  regiment  to  Washington.  We 
had  been  there  but  a  few  days,  before  it  was  ordered  into 
service.  Frank  came  into  my  room  one  night  to  tell  me. 

"  We  must  be  off  to-morrow,  Sue,  —  and  you  must  take 
her  back  to  Ridgefield  at  once.  I  can't  have  her  here.  I 
have  told  Mr.  Bowen.  If  we  should  be  beaten,  —  and  we 
may,  —  raw  troops  may  take  a  panic,  or  may  fight  like  vet- 
erans, — but  if  we  should  run,  they  will  make  a  bee-line  for 
Washington.  I  should  go  mad  to  have  her  here  with  a  pos- 
sibility of  Rebel  invasion.  She  must  go ;  there  is  no  ques- 
tion." 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  then  came  back  and 
looked  me  straight  in  the  face. 

"  Susan,  if  I  never  come  back,  you  will  be  her  good 
friend,  too  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  meeting  his  eye  as  coolly  as  it  met  mine : 
I  had  learned  a  lesson  of  Josey.  "  I  shall  see  you  in  the 
morning  ?  " 

"  Yes  " ;  and  so  he  went  back  to  her. 

Morning  came.  Josephine  was  as  bright,  as  calm,  as  nat- 
Tiral,  as  the  June  day  itself.  She  insisted  on  fastening  "  her 
Captain's  "  straps  on  his  shoulders,  purloined  his  cumbrous 
pin-ball  and  put  it  out  of  sight,  and  kept  even  Mrs.  Bowen's 
sobs  in  subjection  by  the  intense  serenity  of  her  manner. 
The  minutes  seemed  to  go  like  beats  of  a  fever-pulse  ;  ten 
o'clock  smote  on  a  distant  bell ;  Josephine  had  retreated,  as 
if  accidentally,  to  a  little  parlor  of  her  own,  opening  from 
our  common  sitting-room.  Frank  shook  hands  with  Mr. 
Bowen ;  kissed  Mrs.  Bowen  dutifully,  and  cordially  too ; 
gave  me  one  strong  clasp  in  his  arms,  and  one  kiss ;  then 
went  after  Josephine.  I  closed  the  door  softly  behind  him. 
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In  five  minutes  by  the  ticking  clock  be  came  out,  and  strode 
through  the  room  without  a  glance  at  either  of  us.  I  had 
heard  her  say  u  Good  by  "  in  her  sweet,  clear  tone,  just  as 
he  opened  the  door ;  but  some  instinct  impelled  me  to  go  in 
to  her  at  once :  she  lay  in  a  dead  faint  on  the  floor. 

We  left  Washington  that  afternoon,  and  went  straight 
back  to  llidgefield.  Josey  was  in  and  out  of  my  small  house 
continually :  but  for  her  father  and  mother,  I  think  she 
would  have  stayed  with  me  from  choice.  Rare  letters  came 
from  Frank,  and  were  always  reported  to  me,  but,  of  course, 
never  shown.  If  there  was  any  change  in  her  manner,  it 
was  more  steadily  affectionate  to  her  father  and  mother  than 
ever ;  the  fitful,  playful  ways  of  her  girlhood  were  subdued, 
but,  except  to  me,  she  showed  no  symptom  of  pain,  no  shad- 
ow of  apprehension :  with  me  alone  she  sometimes  drooped 
and  sighed.  Once  she  laid  her  little  head  on  my  neck,  and, 
holding  me  to  her  tightly,  half  sobbed,  — 

"  Oh,  I  wish  —  I  wish  I  could  see  him  just  for  once ! " 

I  could  not  speak  to  answer  her. 

As  rumors  of  a  march  toward  Manassas  increased,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bowen  took  her  to  Dartford :  there  was  no  tele- 
graph line  to  Ridgefield,  and  but  one  daily  mail,  and  now  a 
day's  delay  of  news  might  be  a  vital  loss.  I  could  not  go 
with  them  ;  I  was  too  ill.  At  last  came  that  dreadful  day 
of  Bull  Run.  Its  story  of  shame  and  blood,  trebly  exagger- 
ated, ran  like  fire  through  the  band.  For  twenty-four  long 
hours  every  heart  in  Ridgefield  seemed  to  stand  still ;  then 
there  was  the  better  news  of  fewer  dead  than  the  first  re- 
port, and  we  knew  that  the  enemy  had  retreated,  but  no 
particulars.  Another  long,  long  day,  and  the  papers  said 

Colonel 's  regiment  was  cut  to  pieces  ;  the  fourth  mail 

told  another  story :  the  regiment  was  safe,  but  Captains 
Addison,  Black,  and  —  Jones,  I  think,  were  missing.  The 
fifth  day  brought  me  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bowen.  Frank  was 
dead,  shot  through  the  heart,  before  the  panic  began,  cheer- 
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ing  on  his  men ;  he  had  fallen  in  the  very  front  rank,  and 
his  gallant  company,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  after  losing 
half  their  number  as  wounded  or  killed,  had  brought  off  his 
hody,  and  carried  it  with  them  in  retreat,  to  find  at  last  that 
they  had  ventured  all  this  for  a  lifeless  corpse  ! 

He  did  not  mention  Josephine,  but  asked  me  to  come  to 
them  at  once,  as  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Washington.  I 
could  not,  for  I  was  too  ill  to  travel  without  a  certainty  of 
being  quite  useless  at  my  journey's  end.  I  could  but  just 
sit  up.  Five  days  after,  I  had  an  incoherent  sobbing  sort 
of  letter  from  Mrs.  Bowen,  to  say  that  they  had  arranged  to 
have  the  funeral  at  Ridgefield  the  next  day  but  one,  —  that 
Josepliine  would  come  out,  with  her,  the  night  before,  and 
directly  to  my  house,  if  I  was  able  to  receive  them.  I  sent 
word  by  the  morning's  mail  that  I  was  able,  and  went  my- 
self to  the  station  to  meet  them. 

They  had  come  alone,  and  Josey  preceded  her  mother 
into  the  little  room,  as  if  she  were  impatient  to  have  any 
meeting  with  a  fresh  face  over.  She  was  pale  as  any  pale 
blossom  of  spring,  and  as  calm.  Her  curls,  tucked  away 
under  the  widow's-cap  she  wore,  and  clouded  by  the  mass 
of  crape  that  shrouded  her,  left  only  a  narrow  line  of  gold 
above  the  dead  quiet  of  her  brow.  Her  eyes  were  like  the 
eyes  of  a  sleep-walker  :  they  seemed  to  see,  but  not  to  feel 
sight.  She  smiled  mechanically  and  put  a  cold  hand  into 
mine.  For  any  outward  expression  of  emotion,  one  might 
have  thought  Mrs.  Bowen  the  widow  :  her  eyes  were  blood- 
shot and  swollen,  her  nose  was  red,  her  lips  tremulous, 
her  whole  face  stained  and  washed  with  tears,  and  the 
akin  seemed  wrinkled  by  their  salt  floods.  She  had  cried 
herself  sick,  —  more  over  Josephine  than  Frank,  as  was 
natural. 

It  was  but  a  short  drive  over  to  my  house,  but  an  utterly 
silent  one.  Josephine  made  no  sort  of  demonstration,  ex- 
cept that  she  stooped  to  pat  my  great  dog  as  we  went  in.  I 
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gave  her  a  room  that  opened  out  of  mine,  and  put  Mrs. 
Bowen  by  herself.  Twice  in  the  night  I  stole  in  to  look  at 
her  :  both  times  I  found  her  waking,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
open  window,  her  face  set  in  its  unnatural  quiet ;  she  smiled, 
Dut  did  not  speak.  Mrs.  Bowen  told  me  in  the  moniing 
that  she  had  neithei  shed  a  tear  nor  slept  since  the  news 
rame  ;  it  seemed  to  strike  her  at  once  into  this  cold  silence, 
and  so  she  had  remained.  About  ten,  a  carriage  was  seiil 
from  the  village  to  take  them  to  the  funeral.  Thia 
11  ii. -irable  custom  of  ours,  that  demands  the  presence  of 
women  at  such  ceremonies,  Mrs.  Bowen  was  the  last  person 
to  evade ;  and  when  I  suggested  to  Josey  that  she  should 
stay  at  home  with  me,  she  looked  surprised,  and  said,  qui- 
etly, but  emphatically,  " O  no!" 

After  they  were  gone,  I  took  my  shawl  and  went  out  on 
the  lawn.  There  was  a  young  pine  dense  enough  to  shield 
me  from  the  sun,  sitting  under  which  I  could  see  the  funeral 
procession  as  it  wound  along  the  river's  edge  up  toward  the 
burying-ground,  a  mile  beyond  the  station.  But  there  was 
no  sun  to  trouble  me ;  cool  gray  clouds  brooded  ominously 
over  all  the  sky  :  a  strong  south  wind  cried,  and  wailed,  and 
swept  in  wild  gusts  through  the  woods,  while  in  its  intervals 
:i  dn-adful  quiet  brooded  over  earth  and  heaven,  —  over  the 
broad  weltering  river,  that,  swollen  by  recent  rain,  washed 
the  '.rreen  grass  shores  with  sullen  flood,  —  over  the  heavy 
masses  of  oak  and  hickory  trees  that  hung  on  the  farther 
hillside,  —  over  the  silent  village  and  its  gathering  people. 
The  engine-shriek  was  borne  on  the  coming  wind  from  far 
down  the  valley.  There  was  an  air  of  hushed  expectation 
and  regret  in  Nature  itself  that  seemed  to  lit  the  hour  to 
its  event. 

Soon  I  saw  the  crowd  about  the  station  begin  to  move, 
and  presently  the  funeral-bell  swung  out  its  solemn  tones  of 
lamentation ;  its  measured,  lingering  strokes,  mingled  with 
the  woful  shrieking  of  the  wind  and  the  sighing  of  the 
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pine-tree  overhead,  made  a  dirge  of  inexpressible  force  and 
melancholy.  A  weight  of  grief  seemed  to  settle  on  my 
very  breath  :  it  was  not  real  sorrow ;  for,  though  I  knew  it 
well,  I  had  not  felt  yet  that  Frank  was  dead,  —  it  was  not 
real  to  me,  —  I  could  not  take  to  my  stunned  perceptions 
the  fact  that  he  was  gone.  It  is  the  protest  of  Nature,  dim- 
ly conscious  of  her  original  eternity,  against  this  interruption 
of  death,  that  it  should  always  be  such  an  interruption,  so 
incredible,  so  surprising,  so  new.  No,  —  the  anguish  that 
oppressed  me  now  was  not  the  true  anguish  of  loss,  but 
merely  the  effect  of  these  adjuncts ;  the  pain  of  want,  of 
separation,  of  reaching  in  vain  after  that  which  is  gone,  of 
vivid  dreams  and  tearful  waking,  —  all  this  lay  in  wait  for 
the  future,  to  be  still  renewed,  still  suffered  and  endured, 
till  time  should  be  no  more.  Let  all  these  pangs  of  recol- 
lection attest  it,  —  these  involuntary  bursts  of  longing  for 
the  eyes  that  are  gone  and  the  voice  that  is  still,  —  these 
recoils  of  baffled  feeling  seeking  for  the  one  perfect  sympa- 
thy forever  fled,  —  these  pleasures  dimmed  in  their  first 
resplendence  for  want  of  one  whose  joy  would  have  been 
keener  and  sweeter  to  us  than  our  own,  —  these  bitter  sor- 
rows crying  like  children  in  pain  for  the  heart  that  should 
have  soothed  and  shared  them !  No,  —  there  is  no  such 
dreary  lie  as  that  which  prates  of  consoling  Time !  You 
who  are  gone,  if  in  heaven  you  know  how  we  mortals  fare, 
you  know  that  life  took  from  you  no  love,  no  faith,  —  that 
bitterer  tears  fall  for  you  to-day  than  ever  wet  your  new 
graves,  —  that  the  gayer  words  and  the  recalled  smiles  are 
only,  like  the  flowers  that  grow  above  you,  symbols  of  the 
deeper  roots  we  strike  in  your  past  existence,  —  that  to  the 
true  soul  there  is  no  such  thing  as  forgetfulness,  no  such 
mercy  as  diminishing  regret ! 

Slowly  the  long  procession  wound  up  the  river,  —  here, 
black  with  plumed  hearse  and  sable  mourners,  —  there,  gay 
with  regimental  band  and  bright  uniforms,  —  no  stately, 
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proper  funeral,  ordered  by  custom  and  marsl  ailed  by  pro- 
priety, but  a  straggling  array  of  vehicles  ;  here,  the  doctor's 
old  chaise,  —  there,  an  open  wagon,  a  dusty  buggy,  a  long, 
open  omnibus,  such  as  the  village-stable  kept  for  pleasure- 
parties  or  for  parties  of  mourning  who  wanted  to  go  en 
masse. 

All  that  knew  Frank,  in  or  about  Ridgefield,  and  all  who 
had  sons  or  brothers  in  the  army,  swarmed  to  do  him  honor ; 
and  the  quaint,  homely  array  crept  slowly  through  the  val- 
ley, to  the  sound  of  tolling  bell  and  moaning  wind  and  the 
low  rush  of  the  swollen  river,  —  the  first  taste  of  war's  des- 
olation that  had  fallen  upon  us,  the  first  dark  wave  of  a 
whelming  tide ! 

As  it  passed  out  of  sight,  I  heard  the  wheels  cease,  one 
by  one,  their  crunch  and  grind  on  the  gravelled  road  up  the 
slope  of  the  graveyard.  I  knew  they  had  reached  that 
hillside  where  the  dead  of  Ridgefield  lie  calmer  than  its 
living ;  and  presently  the  long-drawn  notes  of  that  hymn- 
tune  consecrated  to  such  occasions  —  old  China  —  rose  and 
fell  in  despairing  cadences  on  my  ear.  If  ever  any  music 
was  invented  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  mourners 
as  distracted  as  any  external  tiling  can  make  them,  it  is  the 
bitter,  hopeless,  unrestrained  wail  of  this  tune.  There  is 
neither  peace  nor  resignation  in  it,  but  the  very  exhaustion 
of  raving  sorrow  that  heeds  neither  God  nor  man,  but  cries 
out,  with  the  soulless  agony  of  a  wind-harp,  its  refusal  to  be 
comforted. 

At  length  it  was  over,  and  still  in  that  same  dead  calm 
Josephine  came  home  to  me.  Mrs.  Bowen  was  frightened, 
Mr.  Uowen  distressed.  I  could  not  think  what  to  do  at 
first ;  but  remembering  how  sometimes  a  little  thing  had 
utu-ily  broken  me  down  from  a  regained  calmness  after  loss, 
some  homely  association,  some  recall  of  the  past,  I  begged 
of  Mr.  Bowen  to  bring  up  from  the  village  Frank's  knap- 
sack, which  he  had  found  in  one  of  his  men's  hands,  the 
19 
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poor  fellow  having  taken  care  of  that,  while  he  lost  his 
own :  "  For  the  captain's  wife,"  he  said.  As  soon  as  it 
came,  I  took  from  it  Frank's  coat,  and  his  cap  and  sword. 
My  heart  was  in  my  mouth  as  I  entered  Josephine's  zoom, 
and  saw  the  fixed  quiet  on  her  face  where  she  sat  1 
walked  in,  however,  with  no  delay,  and  laid  the  things  down 
on  her  bed,  close  to  where  she  sat.  She  gave  one  startled 
look  at  them  and  then  at  me  ;  her  face  relaxed  from  all  its 
quiet  lines ;  she  sank  on  her  knees  by  the  bedside,  and, 
burying  her  head  in  her  arms,  cried,  and  cried,  and  cried,  so 
helplessly,  so  utterly  without  restraint,  that  I  cried  too.  It 
was  impossible  for  me  to  help  it.  At  last  the  tears  exhaust- 
ed themselv^  ;  the  dreadful  sobs  ceased  to  convulse  her ; 
all  drenched  and  tired,  she  lifted  her  face  from  its  rest,  and 
held  out  her  arms  to  me.  I  took  her  up,  and  put  her  to  bed 
like  a  child.  I  hung  the  coat  and  cap  and  sword  where  she 
could  see  them.  I  made  her  take  a  cup  of  broth,  and  be- 
fore long,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  things  I  had  hung  up, 
she  fell  asleep,  and  slept  heavily,  without  waking,  till  the 
next  morning. 

I  feared  almost  to  enter  her  room  when  I  heard  her  stir ; 
I  had  dreaded  her  waking,  —  that  terrible  hour  that  all 
know  who  have  sutfered,  the  dim  awakening  shadow  that 
darkens  so  swiftly  to  black  reality ;  but  I  need  not  have 
dreaded  it  for  her.  She  told  me  afterward  that  in  all  that 
sleep  she  never  lost  the  knowledge  of  her  grief;  she  did 
not  come  into  it  as  a  surprise.  Frank  had  seemed  to  be 
with  her,  distant,  sad,  yet  consoling ;  she  felt  that  he  was 
gone,  but  not  utterly,  —  that  there  was  a  drear  separation 
and  loneliness,  but  not  forever. 

When  I  went  in,  she  lay  there  awake,  looking  at  her  tro 
phy,  as  she  came  to  call  it,  her  eyes  with  all  their  light 
quenched  and  sodden  out  with  crying,  her  face  pale  and 
unalterably  sad,  but  natural  in  its  sweetness  and  mobility 
She  drew  me  down  to  her  and  kissed  me. 
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n  May  1  get  up  ?  "  she  asked  ;  and  then,  without  waiting 
for  an  answer,  went  on,  —  "I  have  been  selfish,  Sue  ;  I  will 
try  to  be  better  now ;  I  won't  run  away  from  my  battle. 
O  how  glad  I  am  he  did  n't  run  away !  It  is  dreadful 
now,  dreadful !  Perhaps,  if  I  had  to  choose  if  he  should 
have  run  away  or  —  or  this,  I  should  have  wanted  him  to 
run,  —  I  'm  afraid  I  should.  But  I  am  glad  now.  If  God 
wanted  him,  I  'm  glad  he  went  from  the  front  ranks.  O 
those  poor  women  whose  husbands  ran  away,  and  were 
killed,  too!" 

She  seemed  to  be  so  comforted  by  that  one  thought !  It 
was  a  strange  trait  in  the  little  creature  ;  I  could  not  quite 
fathom  it. 

After  this  she  came  down-stairs  and  went  about  among 
us,  busying  herself  in  various  little  ways.  She  never  went 
to  the  graveyard ;  but  whenever  she  was  a  little  tired,  I 
was  sure  to  find  her  sitting  in  her  room  with  her  eyes  on 
that  cap  and  coat  and  sword.  Letters  of  condolence  poured 
in,  but  she  would  not  read  them  or  answer  them,  and  they 
all  fell  into  my  hands.  I  could  not  wonder  ;  for  of  all  cruel 
conventionalities,  visits  and  letters  of  condolence  seem  to 
me  the  most  cruel.  If  friends  can  be  useful  in  lifting  off 
the  little  painful  cares  that  throng  in  the  house  of  death  till 
its  presence  is  banished,  let  them  go  and  do  their  work  qui- 
etly and  cheerfully ;  but  to  make  a  call  or  write  a  note,  to 
measure  your  sorrow  and  express  theirs,  seems  to  me  on  a 
par  with  pulling  a  wounded  man's  bandages  off  and  probing 
his  hurt  to  hear  him  cry  out  and  hear  yourself  say  how  bad 
it  must  be ! 

Laura  Lane  was  admitted,  for  Frank's  sake,  as  she  had 
been  his  closest  and  dearest  relative.  The  day  she  came, 
Josey  had  a  severe  headache,  and  looked  wretchedly.  Lau- 
ra was  shocked,  and  showed  it  so  obviously,  that,  had  there 
been  any  real  cause  for  her  alarm,  I  should  have  turned  her 
out  of  the  room  without  ceremony,  almost  before  she  waa 
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fairly  in  it.  As  soon  as  she  left,  Josey  looked  at  me  and 
smiled. 

"  Laura  thinks  I  am  going  to  die,"  said  she  ;  "  but  I  'm 
not.  If  I  could,  I  would  n't,  Sue ;  for  poor  father  and 
mother  want  me,  and  so  will  the  soldiers  by  and  by."  A 
weary,  heart-breaking  look  quivered  in  her  face  as  she  went 
on,  half  whispering,  "  But  I  should  —  I  should  like  to  see 
him ! " 

In  September  she  went  away.  I  had  expected  it  ever 
einoe  she  spoke  of  the  soldiers  needing  her.  Mrs.  Bowen 
went  to  the  sea-side  for  her  annual  asthma.  Mr.  Bowen 
went  with  Josephine  to  Washington.  There,  by  some  talis- 
inanic  influence,  she  got  admission  to  the  hospitals,  though 
she  was  very  pretty,  and  under  thirty.  I  think  perhaps  her 
pale  face  and  widow's-dress,  and  her  sad,  quiet  manner, 
were  her  secret  of  success.  She  worked  here  like  a  sprite  ; 
nothing  daunted  or  disgusted  her.  She  followed  the  army 
to  Yorktown,  and  nursed  on  the  transport-ships.  One  mau 
said,  I  was  told,  that  it  was  "  jes'  like  havin'  an  apple-tree 
blow  raound,  to  see  that  Mis'  Addison ;  she  was  so  kinder 
cheery  an'  pooty,  an'  knew  sech  a  sight  abaout  nussin',  it  did 
a  feller  lots  of  good  only  to  look  at  her  chirpin'  abaout." 

Now  and  then  she  wrote  to  me,  and  almost  always  ended 
by  declaring  she  was  "  quite  well,  and  almost  happy."  If 
ever  she  met  with  one  of  Frank's  men,  —  and  all  who  were 
left  re-enlisted  for  the  war,  —  he  was  sure  to  be  nursed  like 
a  prince,  and  petted  with  all  sorts  of  luxuries,  and  told 
it  was  for  his  old  captain's  sake.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowen  fol- 
lowed her  everywhere,  as  near  as  they  could  get  to  her,  and 
afforded  unfailing  supplies  of  such  extra  hospital  stores  as 
she  wanted  ;  they  lavished  on  her  time  and  money  and  love 
enough  to  have  satisfied  three  women,  but  Josey  found  use 
for  it  all  —  for  her  work.  Two  months  ago,  they  all  came 
back  to  Dartford.  A  hospital  had  been  set  up  there,  and 
some  one  was  needed  to  put  it  in  operation  ;  her  experience 
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would  be  doubly  useful  there,  and  it  was  pleasant  for 
her  to  be  so  near  Frank's  home,  to  be  among  his  friends 
and  hers. 

I  went  in,  to  do  what  I  could,  being  stronger  than  usual, 
and  found  her  hard  at  work.  Her  face  retained  its  rounded 
outline,  her  lips  had  recovered  their  bloom,  her  curls  now 
and  then  strayed  from  the  net  under  which  she  carefully 
tucked  them,  and  made  her  look  as  girlish  as  ever,  but  the 
girl's  expression  was  gone ;  that  tender,  patient,  resolute 
look  was  born  of  a  woman's  stern  experience ;  and  though 
she  had  laid  aside  her  widow's-cap,  because  it  was  incon- 
venient, her  face  was  so  sad  in  its  repose,  so  lonely  and 
inexpectant,  she  scarce  needed  any  outward  symbol  to  pro- 
claim her  widowhood.  Yet  under  all  this  new  character  lay 
still  some  of  those  childish  tastes  that  made,  as  it  were,  the 
"  fresh  perfume  "  of  her  nature  :  everything  that  came  in 
her  way  was  petted  ;  a  little  white  kitten  followed  her  about 
the  wards,  and  ran  to  meet  her  whenever  she  came  in,  with 
joyful  demonstrations  ;  a  great  dog  waited  for  her  at  home, 
and  escorted  her  to  and  from  the  hospital ;  and  three  cana- 
ries hung  in  her  chamber ;  —  and  I  confess  here,  what  I 
would  not  to  Laura,  that  she  retains  yet  a  strong  taste  for 
Bugar-plums,  gingerbread,  and  the  "Lady's  Book."  She 
kept  only  so  much  of  what  Laura  called  her  vanity  as  to  be 
exquisitely  neat  and  particular  in  every  detail  of  dress  ;  and 
though  a  black  gown,  and  a  white  linen  apron,  collar,  and 
cuffs  do  not  afford  much  room  for  display,  yet  these  were 
always  so  speckless  and  spotless  that  her  whole  aspect  was 
refreshing. 

Last  week  there  was  a  severe  operation  performed  in  the 
hospital,  and  Josephine  had  to  be  present.  She  held  the 
poor  fellow's  hand  till  he  was  insensible  from  the  kindly 
chloroform  they  gave  him,  and,  after  the  surgeons  were 
through,  sat  by  him  till  night,  with  such  a  calm,  cheerful 
face,  giving  him  wine  and  broth,  and  watching  every  indica- 
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tion  of  pulse  or  skin,  till  he  really  rallied,  and  is  now  doing 
well. 

As  I  came  over,  the  next  day,  I  met  Doctor  Rivers  at  the 
door  of  her  ward. 

"  Really,"  said  he,  "  that  little  Mrs.  Addison  is  a  true 
heroine ! " 

The  kitten  purred  about  my  feet,  and  as  I  smiled  asseut 
to  him,  I  said  inwardly  to  myself,  — 

"  Really,  she  is  a  true  woman  1 " 


/^ 

"? 


DANIEL    GRAY. 


BY  J.  G.  HOLLAND. 


IF  I  shall  ever  win  the  home  in  heaven 
For  whose  sweet  rest  I  humbly  hope  and  pray, 
In  the  great  company  of  the  forgiven 
I  shall  be  sure  to  find  old  Daniel  Gray. 

1  knew  him  well ;  in  fact,  few  knew  him  better ; 

For  my  young  eyes  oft  read  for  him  the  Word, 
And  saw  how  meekly  from  the  crystal  letter 

He  drank  the  life  of  his  beloved  Lord. 

Old  Daniel  Gray  was  not  a  man  who  lifted 
On  ready  words  his  freight  of  gratitude, 

And  was  not  called  upon  among  the  gifted, 
In  the  prayer-meetings  of  his  neighborhood. 

He  had  a  few  old-fashioned  words  and  phrases, 
Linked  in  with  sacred  texts  and  Sunday  rhymes ; 

And  I  suppose  that,  in  his  prayers  and  graces, 
I  've  heard  them  all  at  least  a  thousand  times. 

I  see  him  now,  —  his  form,  and  face,  and  motions, 
His  homespun  habit,  and  his  silver  hair,  — 

And  hear  the  language  of  his  trite  devotions 
Rising  behind  the  straight-backed  kitchen-chair. 
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I  can  remember  how  the  sentence  sounded,  — 
"  Help  us,  O  Lord,  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint  1 " 

And  how  the  "  conquering-and-to-conquer  "  rounded 
The  loftier  aspirations  of  the  saint. 

He  had  some  notions  that  did  not  improve  him : 
He  never  kissed  his  children,  —  so  they  say ; 

And  finest  scenes  and  fairest  flowers  would  move  him 
Less  than  a  horseshoe  picked  up  in  the  way. 

He  could  see  naught  but  vanity  in  beauty, 
And  naught  but  weakness  in  a  fond  caress, 

And  pitied  men  whose  views  of  Christian  duty 
Allowed  indulgence  in  such  foolishness. 

Yet  there  were  love  and  tenderness  within  him ; 

And  I  am  told,  that,  when  his  Charley  died, 
Nor  Nature's  need  nor  gentle  words  could  win  him 

From  his  fond  vigils  at  the  sleeper's  side. 

And  when  they  came  to  bury  little  Charley, 

They  found  fresh  dew-drops  sprinkled  in  his  hair, 

And  on  his  breast  a  rose-bud,  gathered  early,  — 
And  guessed,  but  did  not  know,  who  placed  it  them 

My  good  old  friend  was  very  hard  on  fashion, 

And  held  its  votaries  in  lofty  scorn, 
And  often  burst  into  a  holy  passion 

While  the  gay  crowds  went  by  on  Sunday  morn. 

Tet  he  was  vain,  old  Gray,  and  did  not  know  it  1 
He  wore  his  hair  unparted,  long,  and  plain, 

To  hide  the  handsome  brow  that  slept  below  it, 
For  fear  the  world  would  think  that  he  was  vain ! 
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He  had  a  hearty  hatred  of  oppression, 

And  righteous  words  for  sin  of  every  kind  ; 

Alas,  that  the  transgressor  and  transgression 
Were  linked  so  closely  in  his  honest  mind  1 

Yet  that  sweet  tale  of  gift  without  repentance, 
Told  of  the  Master,  touched  him  to  the  core, 

And  tearless  he  could  never  read  the  sentence : 
"  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee :  sin  no  more." 

Honest  and  faithful,  constant  in  his  calling, 
Strictly  attendant  on  the  means  of  grace, 

Instant  in  prayer,  and  fearful  most  of  falling, 
Old  Daniel  Gray  was  always  in  his  place. 

A  practical  old  man,  and  yet  a  dreamer, 

He  thought  that  in  some  strange,  unlooked-for  way, 
His  mighty  Friend  in  heaven,  the  great  Redeemer, 

Would  honor  him  with  wealth  some  golden  day. 

This  dream  he  carried  in  a  hopeful  spirit 
Until  in  death  his  patient  eye  grew  dim, 

And  his  Redeemer  called  him  to  inherit 
The  heaven  of  wealth  long  garnered  up  for  him. 

So,  if  I  ever  win  the  home  in  heaven 

For  whose  sweet  rest  I  humbly  hope  and  pray, 

In  the  great  company  of  the  forgiven 
I  shall  be  sure  to  find  old  Daniel  Gray. 


MY   FRIENDS. 

BY  ALEXANDER  CARLYLE. 


IN  the  year  1753  David  Hume  was  living  in  Edinburgh 
and  composing  his  History  of  Great  Britain.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  knowledge,  and  of  a  social  and  benevolent 
temper,  and  truly  the  best-natured  man  in  the  world.  He 
was  branded  with  the  title  of  Atheist,  on  account  of  the 
many  attacks  on  revealed  religion  that  are  to  be  found  in 
his  philosophical  works,  and  in  many  places  of  liis  History, 
—  the  last  of  which  are  still  more  objectionable  than  the 
first,  which  a  friendly  critic  might  call  only  sceptical. 
Apropos  of  this,  when  Mr.  Robert  Adam,  the  celebrated 
arcliitect,  and  his  brother,  lived  in  Edinburgh  with  their 
mother,  an  aunt  of  Dr.  Robertson's,  and  a  very  respectable 
woman,  she  said  to  her  son,  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  any  of 
your  companions  to  dinner,  but  I  hope  you  will  never  bring 
the  Atheist  here  to  disturb  my  peace."  But  Robert  soon 
fell  on  a  method  to  reconcile  her  to  him,  for  he  introduced 
him  under  another  name,  or  concealed  it  carefully  from  her. 
When  the  company  parted,  she  said  to  her  son,  "  I  must 
confess  that  you  bring  very  agreeable  companions  about 
you,  but  the  large,  jolly  man  who  sat  next  me  is  the  most 
agreeable  of  them  all."  "  This  was  the  very  Atheist,"  said 
he,  "  mother,  that  you  was  so  much  afraid  of."  "  Well,  says 
she,  "  you  may  bring  him  here  as  much  as  you  please,  for 
he 's  the  most  innocent,  agreeable,  facetious  man  I  ever  met 
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with."  Tills  was  truly  the  case  with  him ;  for  though  he 
had  much  learning  and  a  fine  taste,  and  was  professedly  a 
sceptic,  though  by  no  means  an  atheist,  he  had  the  greatest 
simplicity  of  mind  and  manners  with  the  utmost  facility  and 
benevolence  of  temper  of  any  man  I  ever  knew.  His  con- 
versation was  truly  irresistible,  for  while  it  was  enlightened, 
it  was  naive  almost  to  puerility. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  never  believed  that  David  Hume's 
sceptical  principles  had  laid  fast  hold  on  his  mind,  but 
thought  that  his  books  proceeded  rather  from  affectation  of 
superiority  and  pride  of  understanding  and  love  of  vainglory. 
I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  after  his  death,  by  what  the 
Honorable  Patrick  Boyle,  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends, 
told  me  many  years  ago  at  my  house  in  Musselburgh,  where 
he  used  to  come  and  dine  the  first  Sunday  of  every  General 
Assembly,  after  his  brother,  Lord  Glasgow,  ceased  to  be 
Lord  High  Commissioner.  When  we  were  talking  of 
Duvid,  Mrs.  Carlyle  asked  Mr.  Boyle  if  he  thought  David 
Hume  was  as  great  an  unbeliever  as  the  world  took  him  to 
be  ?  He  answered,  that  the  world  judged  from  his  books, 
as  they  had  a  right  to  do ;  but  he  thought  otherwise,  who 
had  known  him  all  his  life,  and  mentioned  the  following 
incident :  When  David  and  he  were  both  in  London,  at  the 
period  when  David's  mother  died,  Mr.  Boyle,  hearing  of  it, 
soon  after  went  into  his  apartment,  —  for  they  lodged  in  the 
same  house,  —  when  he  found  him  in  the  deepest  affliction 
and  in  a  flood  of  tears.  After  the  usual  topics  of  condolence, 
Mr.  Boyle  said  to  him,  "  My  friend,  you  owe  this  uncom- 
mon grief  to  your  having  thrown  off  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion ;  for  if  you  had  not,  you  would  have  been  consoled  by 
the  Jinn  Ix-lirf  that  the  good  lady,  who  was  not  only  the 
best  of  mothers,  but  the  most  pious  of  Christians,  was  now 
completely  happy  in  the  realms  of  the  just."  To  which 
David  replied,  "  Though  I  threw  out  my  speculations  to 
entertain  and  employ  the  learned  and  metaphysical  world, 
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yet  in  other  things  I  do  not  think  so  differently  from  the  rest 
of  mankind  as  you  may  imagine."  To  this  my  wife  was  a 
witness.  This  conversation  took  place  the  year  after  David 
died,  when  Dr.  Hill,  who  was  to  preach,  had  gone  to  a  room 
to  look  over  his  notes. 

At  this  period,  when  he  first  lived  in  Edinburgh,  and  was 
writing  his  History  of  England,  his  circumstances  were  nar- 
row, and  he  accepted  the  office  of  Librarian  to  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates,  worth  £  40  per  annum.  But  it  was  not  for 
the  salary  that  he  accepted  this  employment,  but  that  he 
might  have  easy  access  to  the  books  in  that  celebrated  li- 
brary ;  for,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  he  gave  every  farthing 
of  the  salary  to  families  in  distress.  Of  a  piece  with  this 
temper  was  his  curiosity  and  credulity,  which  were  without 
bounds,  a  specimen  of  which  shall  be  afterwards  given  when 
I  come  down  to  Militia  and  the  Poker.  His  economy  was 
strict,  as  he  loved  independency ;  and  yet  he  was  able  at 
that  time  to  give  suppers  to  his  friends  in  his  small  lodging 
in  the  Canongate.  He  took  much  to  the  company  of  the 
younger  clergy,  not  from  a  wish  to  bring  them  over  to  his 
opinions,  for  he  never  attempted  to  overturn  any  man's 
principles,  but  they  best  understood  his  notions,  and  could 
furnish  him  with  literary  conversation.  Robertson  and 
John  Home  and  Bannatine  and  I  lived  all  in  the  country, 
and  came  only  periodically  to  the  town.  Blair  and  Jardine 
both  lived  in  it,  and  suppers  being  the  only  fashionable  meal 
at  that  time,  we  dined  where  we  best  could,  and  by  cadies 
assembled  our  friends  to  meet  us  in  a  tavern  by  nine 
o'clock ;  and  a  fine  time  it  was  when  we  could  collect  David 
Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Adam  Ferguson,  Lord  Elibank,  and 
Drs.  Blair  and  Jardine,  on  an  hour's  warning.  I  remember 
one  night  that  David  Hume,  who,  having  dined  abroad, 
came  rather  late  to  us,  and  directly  pulled  a  large  key  from 
his  pocket,  which  he  laid  on  the  table.  This  he  said  was 
given  him  by  bis  maid  Peggy  (much  more  like  a  man  than 
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a  woman)  that  she  might  not  sit  up  for  him,  for  she  said 
when  the  honest  fellows  came  in  from  the  country,  he 
never  returned  home  till  after  one  o'clock.  This  intimacy 
of  the  young  clergy  with  David  Hume  enraged  the  zealots 
on  the  opposite  side,  who  •  little  knew  how  impossible  it 
was  for  him,  had  he  been  willing,  to  shake  their  prin- 
ciples. 

As  Mr.  Hume's  circumstances  improved  he  enlarged  his 
mode  of  living,  and  instead  of  the  roasted  hen  and  minced 
collops,  and  a  bottle  of  punch,  he  gave  both  elegant  dinners 
and  suppers,  and  the  best  claret,  and,  which  was  best  of 
all,  he  furnished  the  entertainment  with  the  most  instruc- 
tive and  pleasing  conversation,  for  he  assembled  whosoever 
were  most  knowing  and  agreeable  among  either  the  laity 
or  clergy.  This  he  always  did,  but  still  more  unsparingly 
when  he  became  what  he  called  rich.  For  innocent  mirth 
and  agreeable  raillery  I  never  knew  his  match.  Jardine, 
who  sometimes  bore  hard  upon  him,  —  for  he  had  much 
drollery  and  wit,  though  but  little  learning,  —  never  could 
overturn  his  temper.  Lord  Elibank  resembled  David  in 
his  talent  for  collecting  agreeable  companions  together,  and 
had  a  house  in  town  for  several  winters  chiefly  for  that 
purpose. 

I);ivid,  who  delighted  in  what  the  French  call  plaisan- 
terie,  with  the  aid  of  Miss  Nancy  Ord,  one  of  the  Chief 
Pmron's  daughters,  contrived  and  executed  one  that  gave, 
him  very  great  delight.  As  the  New  Town  was  making 
its  progress  westward,  he  built  a  house  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  St.  Andrew  Square.  The  street  leading  south  to 
Princess  Street  had  not  yet  got  its  name  affixed,  but  they 
got  a  workman  early  one  morning  to  paint  on  the  corner- 
stone of  David's  house  "  St.  David's  Street,"  where  it  re 
mains  to  this  day. 

He  was  at  first  quite  delighted  with  Ossian's  poems,  and 
gloried  in  them ;  but  on  going  to  London  he  went  over  to 
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the  other  side,  and  loudly  affirmed  them  to  be  inventions 
of  Macpherson.  I  happened  to  say  one  day,  when  he  was 
declaiming  against  Macpherson,  that  I  had  met  with  nobody 
of  liis  opinion  but  William  Caddel  of  Cockenzie,  and  Presi- 
dent Dundas,  which  he  took  «tll,  and  was  some  time  of 
forgetting.  This  is  one  instance  of  what  Smellie  says  of 
him,  that  though  of  the  best  temper  in  the  world,  yet  he 
could  be  touched  by  opposition  or  rudeness.  This  was  the 
only  time  I  had  ever  observed  David's  temper  change.  I 
can  call  to  mind  an  instance  or  two  of  his  good-natured 
pleasantry.  Being  at  Gilmerton,  where  David  Hume  was 
on  a  visit,  Sir  David  Kinloch  made  him  go  to  Athlestane- 
ford  Church,  where  I  preached  for  John  Home.  When  we 
met  before  dinner,  "  What  did  you  mean,"  says  he  to  me, 
"  by  treating  John's  congregation  to-day  with  one  of  Cicero's 
academics  ?  I  did  not  think  that  such  heathen  morality 
would  have  passed  in  East  Lothian."  On  Monday,  when 
we  were  assembling  to  breakfast,  David  retired  to  the  enc 
of  the  dining-room,  when  Sir  David  entered :  "  What  art 
you  doing  there,  Davy  ?  come  to  your  breakfast."  "  Take 
away  the  enemy  first,"  says  David.  The  baronet,  thinking 
it  was  the  warm  fire  that  kept  David  in  the  lower  end  of 
the  room,  rung  the  bell  for  a  servant  to  carry  some  of  it  off. 
It  was  not  the  fire  that  scared  David,  but  a  large  Bible  that 
was  left  on  a  stand  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  a  chapter 
of  which  had  been  read  at  the  family  prayers  the  night 
before,  that  good  custom  not  being  then  out  of  use  when 
clergymen  were  in  the  house.  Add  to  this  John  Home 
Baying  to  him  at  the  Poker  Club,  when  everybody  wondered 
what  could  have  made  a  clerk  of  Sir  William  Forbes  run 
away  with  £ 900,  —  "I  know  that  very  well,"  says  John 
Home  to  David ;  "  for  when  he  was  taken,  there  was  found 
in  his  pocket  your  Philosophical  Works  and  Boston's  Four- 
fold State  of  Man." 

David  Hume,  during  all  his  life,  had  written  the  most 
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I>1< -using  and  agreeable  letters  to  his  friends.  I  have  pre- 
!  two  of  these.  But  I  lately  saw  two  of  more  early 
dale  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Sandiland  Dysart,  Esq.,  W.  S.,  to 
his  mother,  who  was  a  friend  of  David's,  and  a  very  accom- 
plished woman,  one  of  them  dated  in  1751,  on  occasion  of 
his  brother  Hume  of  Ninewell's  marriage ;  and  the  other  in 
17."» 4,  with  a  present  of  the  first  volume  of  his  History,  both 
of  which  are  written  in  a  vein  of  pleasantry  and  playfulness 
which  nothing  can  exceed,  and  which  makes  me  think  that 
a  collection  of  his  letters  would  be  a  valuable  present  to  the 
world,  and  present  throughout  a  very  pleasing  picture  of  his 
mind. 

I  have  heard  him  say  that  Baron  Montesquieu,  when  he 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  that  there  would  soon  be  a 
revolution  in  France  favorable  to  liberty,  answered,  "  No, 
for  their  noblesse  had  all  become  poltroons."  He  said  that 
the  club  in  Paris  (Baron  Holbach's)  to  which  he  belonged 
were  of  opinion  that  Christianity  would  be  abolished  in 
Europe  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  that  they 
laughed  at  Andrew  Stuart  for  making  a  battle  in  favor  of  a 
future  state,  and  called  him  "  L'ame  Immortelle." 

David  Hume,  like  Smith,  had  no  discernment  at  all  of 
characters.  The  only  two  clergymen  whose  interests  he 
espoused,  and  for  one  of  whom  he  provided,  were  the  two 
silliest  fellows  in  the  Church.  With  every  opportunity,  he 
was  ridiculously  shy  of  asking  favors,  on  account  of  preserv- 
ing his  independence,  which  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
very  foolish  kind  of  pride.  His  friend  John  Home,  with 
not  more  benevolence,  but  with  no  scruples  from  a  wish  of 
independence,  for  which  he  was  not  born,  availed  himself  of 
his  influence  and  provided  for  hundreds,  and  yet  he  never 
asked  anything  for  himself. 

Adam  Smith,  though  perhaps  only  second  to  David  in 
learning  and  ingenuity,  was  far  inferior  to  him  in  conversa- 
tional talents.  In  that  of  public  speaking  they  were  equal 
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—  David  never  tried  it,  and  I  never  heard  Adam  but  once, 
which  was  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Select  Society,  when 
he  opened  up  the  design  of  the  meeting.  His  voice  was 
harsh  and  enunciation  thick,  approaching  to  stammering. 
His  conversation  was  not  colloquial,  but  like  lecturing,  in 
which  I  have  been  told  he  was  not  deficient,  especially  when 
he  grew  warm.  He  was  the  most  absent  man  in  company 
that  I  ever  saw,  moving  his  lips,  and  talking  to  himself,  and 
smiling,  in  the  midst  of  large  companies.  If  you  awaked 
him  from  his  reverie  and  made  him  attend  to  the  subject  of 
conversation,  he  immediately  began  a  harangue,  and  never 
stopped  till  he  told  you  all  he  knew  about  it,  with  the 
utmost  philosophical  ingenuity.  He  knew  nothing  of 
characters,  and  yet  was  ready  to  draw  them  on  the  slight- 
est invitation.  But  when  you  checked  him  or  doubted,  he 
retracted  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  contradicted  all  he  had 
been  saying.  His  journey  abroad  with  the  Duke  of  Buo 
cleuch  cured  him  in  part  of  those  foibles;  but  still  he 
appeared  very  unfit  for  the  intercourse  of  the  world  as  a 
travelling  tutor.  But  the  Duke  was  a  character,  both  in 
point  of  heart  and  understanding,  to  surmount  all  disadvan- 
tages, —  he  could  learn  nothing  ill  from  a  philosopher  of 
the  utmost  probity  and  benevolence.  If  he  [Smith]  had 
been  more  a  man  of  address  and  of  the  world,  he  might 
perhaps*  have  given  a  ply  to  the  Duke's  fine  mind,  which 
was  much  better  when  left  to  its  own  energy.  Charles 
Townshend  had  chosen  Smith,  not  for  his  fitness  for  the 
purpose,  but  for  his  own  glory  in  having  sent  an  eminent 
Scottish  philosopher  to  travel  with  the  Duke. 

Smith  had  from  the  Duke  a  bond  for  a  life  annuity  of 
£  300,  till  an  office  of  equal  value  was  obtained  for  him  in 
Britain.  When  the  Duke  got  him  appointed  a  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Customs  in  Scotland,  he  went  out  to  Dalkeith 
with  the  bond  in  his  pocket,  and,  offering  it  to  the  Duke, 
told  him  that  he  thought  himself  bound  in  honor  to  sur- 
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tender  the  bond,  as  his  Grace  had  now  got  him  a  place  of 
£  500.  The  Duke  answered  that  Mr.  Smith  seemed  more 
careful  of  his  own  honor  than  of  his,  which  he  found 
wounded  by  the  proposal.  Thus  acted  that  good  Duke, 
who,  being  entirely  void  of  vanity,  did  not  value  himself 
on  splendid  generosities.  He  had  acted  in  much  the  same 
ui:inner  to  Dr.  Hallam,  who  had  been  his  tutor  at  Eton; 
for  when  Mr.  Townshend  proposed  giving  Hallam  an  an- 
nuity of  £  100  when  the  Duke  was  taken  from  him,  "  No," 
says  he,  "  it  is  my  desire  that  Hallam  may  have  as  much  as 
Smith,  it  being  a  great  mortification  to  him  that  he  is  not  to 
travt-1  with  me." 

Though  Smith  had  some  little  jealousy  in  his  temper,  he 
had  the  most  unbounded  benevolence.  His  smile  of  appro- 
bation was  truly  captivating.  His  affectionate  temper  was 
proved  by  his  dutiful  attendance  on  his  mother.  One  in- 
stance I  remember  which  marked  his  character.  John 
Home  and  he,  travelling  down  from  London  together  [in 
177tJ],  met  David  Hume  going  to  Bath  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health.  He  anxiously  wished  them  both  to  return  with 
him  ;  John  agreed,  but  Smith  excused  himself  on  account  of 
the  >tate  of  his  mother's  health,  whom  he  needs  must  see. 
Smith's  fine  writing  is  chiefly  displayed  in  his  book  on 
1  Sentiment,  which  is  the  pleasantest  and  most  elo- 
quent book  on  the  subject.  His  Wealth  of  Nations,  from 
which  he  was  judged  to  be  an  inventive  genius  of  the  first 
order,  is  tedious  and  full  of  repetition.  His  separate  essays 
in  the  second  volume  have  the  air  of  being  occasional  pam- 
phlets, without  much  force  or  determination.  On  political 
subjects  his  opinions  were  not  very  sound. 

Dr.  Adam  Ferguson  was  a  very  different  kind  of  man. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Highland  clergyman,  who  was  much 
respected,  and  had  good  connections.  He  had  the  pride 
and  high  spirit  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  bred  at  St. 
Andrews  University,  and  had  gone  early  into  the  world ; 
20 
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for  being  a  favorite  of  a  Duchess  Dowager  of  Athole,  and 
bred  to  the  Church,  she  had  him  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
42d  regiment,  then  commanded  by  Lord  John  Murray,  her 
son,  when  he  was  not  more  than  twenty-two.  The  Duchess 
had  imposed  a  very  difficult  task  upon  him,  which  was  to  be 
a  kind  of  tutor  or  guardian  to  Lord  John ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
gain  his  confidence  and  keep  him  in  peace  with  his  officers, 
which  it  was  difficult  to  do.  This,  however,  he  actually 
accomplished,  by  adding  all  the  decorum  belonging  to  the 
clerical  character  to  the  manners  of  a  gentleman  ;  the  effect 
of  which  was,  that  he  was  highly  respected  by  all  the 
officers,  and  adored  by  his  countrymen,  the  common  sol- 
diers. He  remained  chaplain  to  this  regiment,  and  went 
about  with  them,  till  1755,  when  they  went  to  America,  on 
which  occasion  he  resigned,  as  it  did  not  suit  his  views  to 
attend  them  there.  He  was  a  year  or  two  with  them  in 
Ireland,  and  likewise  attended  them  on  the  expedition  to 
Brittany  under  General  Sinclair,  where  his  friends  David 
Hume  and  Colonel  Edmonstone  also  were.  This  turned 
his  mind  to  the  study  of  war,  which  appears  in  his  Roman 
History,  where  many  of  the  battles  are  better  described  than 
by  any  historian  but  Polybius,  who  was  an  eyewitness  to  so 
many. 

He  had  the  manners  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  the  de- 
meanor of  a  high-bred  gentleman,  insomuch  that  his  com- 
pany was  much  sought  after ;  for  though  he  conversed  with 
ease,  it  was  with  a  dignified  reserve.  If  he  had  any  fault 
in  conversation,  it  was  of  a  piece  with  what  I  have  said  of 
his  temper,  for  the  elevation  of  his  mind  prompted  him  to 
such  sudden  transitions  and  dark  allusions  that  it  was  not 
always  easy  to  follow  him,  though  he  was  a  very  good 
speaker.  He  had  another  talent,  unknown  to  any  but  his 
intimates,  which  was  a  boundless  vein  of  humor,  which  he 
indulged  when  there  were  none  others  present,  and  which 
flowed  from  his  pen  in  every  familiar  letter  he  wrote.  He 
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Lad  the  faults,  however,  that  belonged  to  that  character,  for 
he  was  apt  to  be  jealous  of  his  rivals,  and  indignant  against 
assumed  superiority.  His  wife  used  to  say  that  it  was  very 
fortunate  that  I  was  so  much  in  Edinburgh,  as  I  was  a  great 
peacemaker  among  them.  She  did  not  perceive  that  her 
own  husband  was  the  most  difficult  of  them  all.  But  as 
they  were  all  honorable  men  in  the  highest  degree,  John 
Home  and  I  together  kept  them  on  very  good  terms:  I 
mean  by  them,  Smith  and  Ferguson  and  David  Hume ;  for 
Robertson  was  very  good-natured,  and  soon  disarmed  the 
failing  of  Ferguson,  of  whom  he  was  afraid.  With  respect 
to  taste,  we  held  David  Hume  and  Adam  Smith  inferior  to 
the  rest,  for  they  were  both  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the 
French  tragedies,  and  did  not  sufficiently  appreciate  Shake- 
speare and  Milton.  Their  taste  was  a  rational  act,  rather 
than  the  instantaneous  effect  of  fine  feeling.  David  Hume 
said  Ferguson  had  more  genius  than  any  of  them,  as  he 
had  made  himself  so  much  master  of  a  difficult  science  — 
viz.  Natural  Philosophy,  which  he  had  never  studied  but 
when  at  college  —  in  tliree  months,  as  to  be  able  to 
teach  it. 

The  time  came  when  those  who  were  overawed  by  Fer- 
guson repaid  him  for  his  haughtiness ;  for  when  his  Roman 
J/ix'ory  was  published,  at  a  period  when  he  had  lost  his 
health,  and  had  not  been  able  to  correct  it  diligently,  by  a 
certain  propensity  they  had,  unknown  to  themselves,  ac- 
quired, to  disparage  everything  that  came  from  Ferguson, 
they  did  his  book  more  hurt  than  they  could  have  done  by 
open  criticism.  It  was  provoking  to  hear  those  who  were 
so  ready  to  {rive  loud  praises  to  very  shallow  and  imperfect 
-h  productions  —  to  curry  favor,  as  we  supposed,  with 
the  booksellers  and  authors  concerned  —  taking  every 
opportunity  to  undermine  the  reputation  of  Ferguson's 
book.  "  It  was  not  a  Roman  History,"  said  they  (which 
it  did  not  say  it  was).  "  This  delineation  of  the  constitution 
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of  the  Republic  is  well  sketched ;  but  for  the  rest,  it  is  any- 
thing but  history,  and  then  it  is  so  incorrect  that  is  a  perfect 
shame."  All  his  other  books  met  with  the  same  treatment^ 
while,  at  the  same  time,  there  were  a  few  of  us  who  could 
not  refrain  from  saying  that  Ferguson's  was  the  best  history 
of  Rome ;  that  what  he  had  omitted  was  fabulous  or  insig- 
nificant, and  what  he  had  wrote  was  more  profound  in 
research  into  characters,  and  gave  a  more  just  delineation 
of  them  than  any  book  now  extant.  The  same  thing  we 
said  of  his  book  on  Moral  Philosophy,  which  we  held  to  be 
the  book  that  did  the  most  honor  of  any  to  the  Scotch  phi- 
losophers, because  it  gave  the  most  perfect  picture  of  moral 
virtues,  with  all  their  irresistible  attractions.  His  book  on 
Civil  Society  ought  only  to  be  considered  as  a  college  ex- 
ercise, and  yet  there  is  in  it  a  turn  of  thought  and  a  species 
of  eloquence  peculiar  to  Ferguson.  Smith  had  been  weak 
enough  to  accuse  him  of  having  borrowed  some  of  his  inven- 
tions without  owning  them.  This  Ferguson  denied,  but 
owned  he  derived  many  notions  from  a  French  author,  and 
that  Smith  had  been  there  before  him.  David  Hume  did 
not  live  to  see  Ferguson's  History,  otherwise  his  candid 
praise  would  have  prevented  all  the  subtle  remarks  of  the 
jealous  or  resentful. 

With  respect  to  Robertson  and  Blair,  their  lives  and 
characters  have  been  fully  laid  before  the  public,  —  by 
Professor  Dugald  Stewart  in  a  long  life  of  Robertson, 
where,  though  the  picture  is  rather  in  disjointed  members, 
yet  there  is  hardly  anything  omitted  that  tends  to  make  a 
judicious  reader  master  of  the  character.  Dr.  Blair's  char- 
acter is  more  obvious  in  a  short  but  very  elegant  and  true 
account  of  him,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Finlayson.  John  Hill  is 
writing  a  more  diffuse  account  of  the  latter,  which  may  not 
be  so  like.  To  the  character  of  Robertson  I  have  only  to 
add  here,  that,  though  he  was  truly  a  very  great  master  of 
conversation,  and  in  general  perfectly  agreeable,  yet  he 
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appeared  sometimes  so  very  fond  of  talking,  even  when 
showing-off  was  out  of  the  question,  and  so  much  addicted 
to  the  translation  of  other  people's  thoughts,  that  he  some- 
times appeared  tedious  to  his  best  friends.  Being  on  one 
occasion  invited  to  dine  with  Patrick  Robertson,  his  brother, 
I  missed  my  friend,  whom  I  had  met  there  on  all  former 
occasions ;  "  I  have  not  invited  him  to-day,"  says  Peter, 
"  for  I  have  a  very  good  company,  and  he  '11  let  nobody 
speak  but  himself.  Once  he  was  staying  with  me  for  a 
week,  and  I  carried  him  to  dine  with  our  parish  club,  who 
were  fully  assembled  to  see  and  hear  Dr.  Robertson,  but 
Dr.  Finlay  of  Drummore  took  it  in  his  head  to  come  that 
day,  where  he  had  not  been  for  a  year  before,  who  took  the 
lead,  being  then  rich  and  self-sufficient,  though  a  great 
babbler,  and  entirely  disappointed  the  company,  and  gave 
us  all  the  headache.  He  [Robertson]  was  very  much  a 
master  of  conversation,  and  very  desirous  to  lead  it,  and  to 
make  dissertations  and  raise  theories  that  sometimes  pro- 
voked the  laugh  against  him.  One  instance  of  this  was 
when  he  had  gone  a  jaunt  into  England  with  some  of 
Henry  Dundas's  (Lord  Melville's)  family.  He  [Dundas] 
and  Mr.  Baron  Cockburn  and  Robert  Sinclair  were  on 
horseback,  and  seeing  a  gallows  on  a  neighboring  hillock, 
they  rode  round  to  have  a  nearer  view  of  the  felon  on  the 
gallows.  When  they  met  in  the  inn,  Robertson  immedi- 
ately began  a  dissertation  on  the  character  of  nations,  and 
how  much  the  English,  like  the  Romans,  were  hardened  by 
their  cruel  diversions  of  cock-fighting,  bull-baiting,  bruising, 
&c. :  for  had  they  not  observed  three  Englishmen  on  horse- 
back do  what  no  Scotchman  or Here  Dundas,  having 

compassion,  interrupted  him,  and  said,  "  What!  did  you  not 
know,  Principal,  that  it  was  Cockburn  and  Sinclair  and 
me  ? "  This  put  an  end  to  theories,  &c.,  for  that  day. 
Robertson's  translations  and  paraphrases  on  other  people's 
thoughts  were  so  beautiful  and  so  harmless  that  I  never 
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saw  anybody  lay  claim  to  their  own ;  but  it  was  not  BO  when 
he  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  think  he  had  been  present 
where  he  had  not  been,  and  done  what  he  had  not  the  least 
hand  in,  —  one  very  singular  instance  of  which  I  remember. 
Hugh  Bannatine  and  some  clergyman  of  Haddington  Presby 
tery  came  to  town  in  great  haste,  on  their  being  threatened 
with  having  their  goods  distrained  for  payment  of  the  win- 
dow tax.  One  of  them  called  on  me  as  he  passed ;  but  as 
T  was  abroad,  he  left  a  note  (or  told  Mrs.  C.),  to  come  to 
them  directly.  I  rode  instantly  to  town  and  met  them,  and 
it  was  agreed  on  to  send  immediately  to  the  solicitor,  James 
Montgomery.  A  cady  was  despatched,  but  he  could  not  be 
found,  till  I  at  last  heard  his  voice  as  I  passed  the  door  of  a 
neighboring  room.  He  came  to  us  on  being  sent  for,  and 
he  immediately  granted  the  alarmed  brethren  a  sist.  Not  a 
week  after,  three  or  four  of  the  same  clergymen,  dining  at 
the  Doctor's  house,  where  I  was,  the  business  was  talked  of, 
when  he  said,  "  Was  not  I  very  fortunate  in  ferreting  out 
the  solicitor  at  Walker's,  when  no  cady  could  find  him  ? " 
"  No,  no,"  says  I,  "  Principal ;  I  had  that  good-luck,  and 
you  were  not  so  much  as  at  the  meeting."  We  had  sent  to 
him,  and  he  could  not  come.  "  Well,  well,"  replied  he,  "  I 
have  heard  so  much  about  it  that  I  thought  I  had  been 
there."  He  was  the  best-tempered  man  in  the  world,  and 
the  young  gentlemen  who  had  lived  for  many  years  in  his 
house  declared  they  never  saw  him  once  ruffled.  His  table, 
which  had  always  been  hospitable,  even  when  his  income 
was  small,  became  full  and  elegant  when  his  situation  \\ -as 
improved.  As  he  loved  a  long  repast,  as  he  called  it,  he 
was  "as  ready  to  give  it  at  home  as  to  receive  it  abroad. 
The  softness  of  his  temper,  and  his  habits  at  the  head  of  a 
party,  led  him  to  seem  to  promise  what  he  was  not  able  to 
perform,  which  weakness  raised  up  to  him  some  very  invet- 
erate enemies,  while  at  the  same  time  his  true  friends  saw 
tliat  those  weaknesses  were  rather  amiable  than  provoking. 
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He  was  not  so  much  beloved  by  women  as  by  men,  which 
we  laughingly  used  to  say  was  owing  to  their  rivalship  as 
talkers,  but  was  much  more  owing  to  his  having  been  very 
little  in  company  with  ladies  in  his  youth.  He  was  early 
married,  though  his  wife  (a  very  good  one)  was  not  his  first 
choice,  as  Stewart  in  his  Life  would  make  us  believe. 
Though  not  very  complaisant  to  women,  he  was  not  beyond 
their  regimen  any  more  than  Dr.  George  Wishart,  for  in- 
stances of  both  their  frailties  on  that  side  could  be  quoted. 
'T  is  as  well  to  mention  them  here.  In  the  year  '78,  when 
Drs.  Robertson  and  Drysdale  had  with  much  pains  prepared 
an  assembly  to  elect  young  Mr.  Robertson  into  the  Procura- 
tor's chair,  and  to  get  Dr.  Drysdale  chosen  Principal  Clerk 
to  the  Assembly,  as  colleague  and  successor  to  Dr.  George 
Wishart,  it  was  necessary  that  Dr.  Wishart  should  resign, 
in  order  to  his  being  re-elected  with  Drysdale;  but  this, 
when  first  applied  to,  he  positively  refused  to  do,  because  he 
had  given  his  word  to  Dr.  Dick  that  he  would  give  him  a 
year's  warning  before  he  resigned.  In  spite  of  this  declara- 
tion a  siege  was  laid  to  the  honest  man  by  amazons.  After 
several  hearings,  in  which  female  eloquence  was  displayed 
in  all  its  forms,  and  after  many  days,  he  yielded,  as  he  said 
himself,  to  the  earnest  and  violent  solicitations  of  Dr.  Drys- 
dale's  family.  He  never  after  had  any  intercourse  with  that 
family,  nor  saw  them  more.  Mr.  James  Lindsay  told  me 
this  anecdote. 

Dr.  Robertson's  weakness  was  as  follows :  He  had  en- 
gaged heartily  with  me,  when  in  1788  I  stood  candidate  for 
the  clerkship,  Dr.  Drysdale  having  shown  evident  marks  of 
decline.  In  the  year  1787,  I  had  a  long  evening's  walk 
with  the  Procurator,  when,  after  mentioning  every  candidate 
for  that  office  we  could  think  of,  the  Procurator  at  last  said 
that  nobody  had  such  a  good  chance  as  myself.  After  a 
long  discussion  I  yielded,  and  we  in  due  form  communicated 
this  resolution  to  his  father,  who  consented  with  all  his 
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heart,  and  gave  us  much  advice  and  some  aid.  When  the 
vacancy  happened,  in  1789,  Robert  Adam  assisted  his 
brother-in-law  with  all  his  interest,  which  was  considerable. 
In  the  mean  time  the  same  influence  was  used  with  Dr. 
Robertson  as  had  been  with  Dr.  Wishart,  in  a  still  more 
formidable  shape ;  for  Mrs.  Drysdale  was  his  cousin-german, 
and  threatened  him  with  the  eternal  hate  of  all  the  family. 
He  also  yielded ;  and  Robert  Adam,  when  seriously  pressed 
with  a  view  to  drop  his  canvass  if  Robertson  advised  to  — 
"  No,"  Robertson  said,  "  go  on  "  ;  as  he  thought  he  had  the 
best  chance.  Robert  Adam  told  this  to  Professor  Ferguson 
when  he  solicited  his  vote. 

Robertson's  conversation  was  not  always  so  prudent  as 
his  conduct,  one  instance  of  which  was  his  always  asserting 
that  any  minister  of  state  who  did  not  take  care  of  himself 
when  he  had  an  opportunity  was  no  very  wise  man.  This 
maxim  shocked  most  young  people,  who  thought  the  Doc- 
tor's standard  of  public  virtue  was  not  very  high.  This 
manner  of  talking  likewise  seconded  a  notion  that  prevailed 
that  he  was  a  very  selfish  man.  With  all  those  defects,  his 
domestic  society  was  pleasing  beyond  measure  ;  for  his  wife, 
though  not  a  woman  of  parts,  was  well  suited  to  him,  who 
was  more  fitted  to  lead  than  to  be  led ;  and  his  sons  and 
daughters  led  so  happy  a  life  that  his  guests,  which  we  were 
often  for  a  week  together,  met  with  nothing  but  welcome,  and 
peace,  and  joy.  This  intercourse  was  not  much  diminished 
by  his  having  not  put  any  confidence  in  me  when  he  left  the 
business  of  the  Church,  further  than  saying  that  he  intended 
to  do  it.  Though  he  knew  that  I  was  much  resorted  to  for 
advice  when  he  retired,  he  never  talked  to  me  on  the  sub- 
ject, at  which  I  was  somewhat  indignant.  His  deviations  in 
politics  lessened  the  freedom  of  our  conversation,  though  we 
still  continued  in  good  habits;  but  ever  after  he  left  the 
leading  in  Church  affairs,  he  appeared  to  me  to  have  lost  his 
spirits :  and  still  more,  when  the  magistrates  resorted  to  Dr 
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Blair,  instead  of  him,  for  advice  about  their  choice  of  pro- 
fessors and  ministers.  I  had  discovered  his  having  sacri- 
ficed me  to  Mrs.  Drysdale,  in  1789,  but  was  long  acquainted 
with  his  weaknesses,  and  forgave  him;  nor  did  I  ever 
upbraid  him  with  it  but  in  general  terms,  such  as  that  I 
had  lost  the  clerkship  by  the  keenness  of  my  opponents  and 
the  coldness  of  my  friends.  I  had  such  a  conscious  superi- 
ority over  him  in  that  affair  that  I  did  not  choose  to  put  an 
old  friend  to  the  trial  of  making  his  fault  greater  by  a  lame 
excuse. 

Dr.  Blair  was  a  different  kind  of  man  from  Robertson, 
and  his  character  is  very  justly  delineated  by  Dr.  Finlayson, 
so  far  as  he  goes.  Robertson  was  most  sagacious,  Blair  was 
most  naif.  Neither  of  them  could  be  said  to  have  either  wit 
or  humor.  Of  the  latter  Robertson  had  a  small  tincture,  — 
Blair  had  hardly  a  relish  for  it.  Robertson  had  a  bold  and 
ambitious  mind,  and  a  strong  desire  to  make  himself  con- 
siderable ;  Blair  was  timid  and  unambitious,  and  withheld 
himself  from  public  business  of  every  kind,  and  seemed  to 
have  no  wish  but  to  be  admired  as  a  preacher,  particularly 
by  the  ladies.  His  conversation  was  so  infantine  that  many 
people  thought  it  impossible,  at  first  sight,  that  he  could  be 
a  man  of  sense  or  genius.  He  was  as  eager  about  a  new 
paper  to  his  wife's  drawing-room,  or  his  own  new  wig,  as 
about  a  new  tragedy  or  a  new  epic  poem.  Not  long  before 
his  death  I  called  upon  him,  when  I  found  him  restless  and 
fidgety.  "  What  is  the  matter  with  you  to-day,"  says  I, 
"  my  good  friend,  —  are  you  well  ?  "  "  O  yes,"  says  he, 
"  but  I  must  dress  myself,  for  the  Duchess  of  Leinster  has 
ordered  her  granddaughters  not  to  leave  Scotland  without 
seeing  me."  "  Go  and  dress  yourself,  Doctor,  and  I  shall 
read  this  novel ;  for  I  am  resolved  to  see  the  Duchess  of 
Leinstcr's  ;_r  nun  Slaughters,  for  I  knew  their  father  and 
•rraiidt'ather."  Tin's  being  settled,  the  young  ladies,  with 
their  governess,  arrived  at  one,  and  turned  out  poor  little 
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girls  of  twelve  and  thirteen,  who  could  hardly  be  supposed 
to  carry  a  well-turned  compliment  which  the  Doctor  gave 
them  in  charge  to  their  grandmother. 

Robertson  had  so  great  a  desire  to  shine  himself,  that  I 
hardly  ever  saw  him  patiently  bear  anybody  else's  showing- 
off  but  Dr.  Johnson  and  Garrick.  Blair,  on  the  contrary, 
though  capable  of  the  most  profound  conversation,  when  cir- 
cumstances led  to  it,  had  not  the  least  desire  to  shine,  but 
was  delighted  beyond  measure  to  show  other  people  in  their 
best  guise  to  his  friends.  "  Did  not  I  show  you  the  lion 
well  to-day  ? "  used  he  to  say  after  the  exhibition  of  a  re- 
markable stranger.  For  a  vain  man,  he  was  the  least 
envious  I  ever  knew.  He  had  truly  a  pure  mind,  in  which 
there  was  not  the  least  malignity ;  for  though  he  was  of  a 
quick  and  lively  temper,  and  apt  to  be  warm  and  impatient 
about  trifles,  his  wife,  who  was  a  superior  woman,  only 
laughed,  and  his  friends  joined  her.  Though  Robertson 
was  never  ruffled,  he  had  more  animosity  in  his  nature  than 
Blair.  They  were  both  reckoned  selfish  by  those  who 
envied  their  prosperity,  but  on  very  unequal  grounds ;  for 
though  Blair  talked  selfishly  enough  sometimes,  yet  he 
never  failed  in  generous  actions.  In  one  respect  they  were 
quite  alike.  Having  been  bred  at  a  time  when  the  common 
people  thought  to  play  with  cards  or  dice  was  a  sin,  and 
everybody  thought  it  an  indecorum  in  clergymen,  they  could 
neither  of  them  play  at  golf  or  bowls,  and  far  less  at  cards 
or  backgammon,  and  on  that  account  were  very  unhappy 
when  from  home  in  friends'  houses  in  the  country  in  rainy 
weather.  As  I  had  set  the  first  example  of  playing  at  cards 
at  home  with  unlocked  doors,  and  so  relieved  the  clergy 
from  ridicule  on  that  side,  they  both  learned  to  play  at 
whist  after  they  were  sixty.  Robertson  did  very  well,  — 
Blair  never  shone.  He  had  his  country  quarters  for  two 
Bummers  in  my  parish,  where  he  and  his  wife  were  quite 
happy.  We  were  much  together.  Mrs.  C.,  who  had  wit 
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and  humor  in  a  high  degree,  and  an  acuteness  and  extent  of 
mind  that  made  her  fit  to  converse  with  philosophers,  and 
indeed  a  great  favorite  with  them  all,  gained  much  upon 
Blair;  and,  as  Mrs.  B.  alleged,  could  make  him  believe 
whatever  she  pleased.  They  took  delight  in  raising  the 
wonder  of  the  sage  Doctor.  "  Who  told  you  that  story,  my 
dear  Doctor  ?  "  "  No,"  says  he,  "  don't  you  doubt  it,  for  it 
waa  ISIrs.  C.  who  told  me."  On  my  laughing,  —  "  and  so, 
so,"  said  he,  "  I  must  hereafter  make  allowance  for  her  imag- 
ination." 

Blair  had  lain  under  obligation  to  Lord  Leven's  family 
for  his  first  church,  which  he  left  within  the  year;  but 
though  that  connection  was  so  soon  dissolved,  and  though 
Blair  took  a  side  in  Church  politics  wholly  opposite  to 
Lord  Leven's,  the  Doctor  always  behaved  to  the  family 
with  great  respect,  and  kept  up  a  visiting  correspondence 
with  them  all  his  life.  Not  so  Robertson  with  the  Arniston 
family,  who  had  got  him  the  church  of  Gladsmuir.  The 
first  President  failed  and  died  —  not,  however,  till  he  had 
marked  his  approbation  of  Robertson  —  in  1751.  His 
manner  had  not'  been  pleasing  to  him,  so  that  he  was  alien- 
ated till  Harry  grew  up ;  but  him  he  deserted  also,  on  the 
change  in  1782,  being  dazzled  with  the  prospect  of  his  son's 
having  charge  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  as  his  cousin  John 
A<l;im  was  to  have  of  political,  during  Rockingham's  new 
ministry.  This  threw  a  cloud  on  Robertson  which  waa 
never  dispelled.  Blair  had  for  a  year  been  tutor  to  Simon 
Fraser,  Lord  Lovat's  eldest  son,  whose  steady  friendship  he 
preserved  to  the  last,  though  the  General  was  not  remark- 
able for  that  amiable  weakness ;  witness  the  saying  of  a 
common  soldier  whom  he  had  often  promised  to  make  a 
nt,  but  never  performed,  "0  Simon,  Simon,  as  long 
as  you  continue  to  live,  Lord  Lovat  is  not  dead." 

Five  or  six  days  before  he  [Blair]  died,  finding  him  well 
and  in  good  spirits,  I  said  to  him,  "  Since  you  don't  choose  to 
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dine  abroad  in  this  season  (December),  you  may  at  least  let 
a  friend  or  two  dine  with  you."  "  "Well,  well,  come  you  and 
dine  with  me  to-morrow,"  looking  earnestly  at  Miss  Hunter, 
his  niece.  "  I  am  engaged  to-morrow,  but  I  can  return  at 
four  to-day."  He  looked  more  earnestly  at  his  niece. 
"  What 's  to  hinder  him  ?  "  said  she,  meaning  to  answer  his 
look,  which  said,  "  Have  you  any  dinner  to-day,  Betty  ? " 
I  returned,  accordingly,  at  four,  and  never  passed  four 
hours  more  agreeably  with  him,  nor  had  more  enlightened 
conversation.  Nay  more,  three  days  before  his  death  ho 
sent  to  John  Home  a  part  of  his  History,  with  two  or  three 
pages  of  criticism  on  that  part  of  it  that  relates  to  Provost 
Drummond,  in  which  he  and  I  thought  John  egregiously 
wrong. 

It  was  long  before  Blair's  circumstances  were  full,  yet  he 
lived  handsomely,  and  had  literary  strangers  at  his  house,  aa 
well  as  many  friends.  A  task  imposed  on  both  Robertson 
and  Blair  was  reading  manuscript  prepared  for  the  press,  of 
which  Blair  had  the  greatest  share  of  the  poetry,  and  Rob- 
ertson of  the  other  writings,  and  they  were  both  kind 
encouragers  of  young  men  of  merit. 


BEATRICE'S  SONG. 

BY  PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 

COME,  I  will  sing  you  some  low,  sleepy  tune, 
Not  cheerful,  nor  yet  sad ;  some  dull  old  thing, 
Some  outworn  and  unused  monotony, 
Such  as  our  country  gossips  sing  and  spin, 
Till  they  almost  forget  they  live  :  lie  down ! 
So ;  that  will  do.     Have  I  forgot  the  words  ? 
Faith !  they  are  sadder  than  I  thought  they  were 

SONG. 

False  friend,  wilt  thou  smile  or  weep 
When  my  life  is  laid  asleep  ? 
Little  cares  for  a  smile  or  a  tear 
The  clay-cold  corpse  upon  the  bier; 

Farewell!    Ileigli-ho! 

What  is  this  whispers  low  ? 
There  is  a  snake  in  thy  smile,  my  dear 
And  bitter  poison  within  thy  tear. 

Sweet  sleep !  were  dcatli  like  to  thee, 
Or  if  thou  couldst  mortal  be, 
I  would  close  these  eyes  of  pain ; 
When  to  wake  ?     Never  again. 

O  World !  farewell ! 

Listen  to  the  passing  bell ! 
It  say*,  tliou  and  I  must  part, 
"With  a  li.'ht  and  a  heavy  heart. 


THANATOPSIS. 

BY  WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

TO  him  who,  in  the  love  of  Nature,  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language :  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty ;  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 
And  gentle  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness,  ere  he  is  aware.     When  thoughts 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 
Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 
Of  the  stern  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall, 
And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house, 
Make  thee  to  shudder,  and  grow  sick  at  heart, 
Go  forth  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 
To  Nature's  teachings,  while  from  all  around  — 
Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air  — 
Comes  a  still  voice,  —  Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 
The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course ;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground, 
Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid,  with  many  tears, 
Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist 
Thy  image.     Earth,  that  nourished  thee,  shall  claim 
Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again  ; 
And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 
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Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 

To  mix  foiv\vr  with  the  elements; 

To  l>e  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock, 

And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 

Turns  with  lii>  .^hare,  and  treads  upon.     The  oak 

Shall  MM  id  his  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy  mould. 

not  to  thiue  eternal  resting-place 
Shalt  thou  retire  alone,  —  nor  couldst  thou  wish 
Coiu-h  moiv  magnificent.     Thou  shalt  lie  down 
"With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world,  —  with  kings, 
The  powerful  of  the  earth,  —  the  wise,  the  good, 
Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past, 
All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre.     The  hills, 
Rock-ribbed,  and  ancient  as  the  sun  ;  the  vales 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between; 
The  venerable  woods;  rivers  that  move 
In  majfsty,  and  the  complaining  brooks, 
That  make  tin-  meadows  green;  and,  poured  round  all, 
Old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste,  — 
An>  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 
( )f  tin-  i:reat  tomb  of  man  !     The  golden  sun, 
The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven, 
Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death. 
Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.     All  that  tread 
Tin-  glolir  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
'1  hat  .»luml»er  in  its  bosom.     Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  traverse  Barca's  desert  sands, 
Or  lose  thy.-t -If  in  the  continuous  woods 
"Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound 

own  dashings. —  yet  the  dead  are  there  ! 
millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
Tin-  flight  of  yean  began,  have  laid  thorn  down 
In  their  la>t  sleep.  —  the  dead  reiirn  there  a' 
So  shall  thou  rest  ;  and  what  if  thou  withdraw 
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In  silence  from  the  living,  and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure  ?    All  that  breathe 
Will  share  thy  destiny.     The  gay  will  laugh 
When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 
Plod  on,  and  each  one,  as  before,  will  chase 
His  favorite  phantom ;  yet  all  these  shall  leave 
Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall  come 
And  make  their  bed  with  thee.     As  the  long  train 
Of  ages  glide  away,  the  sons  of  men  — 
The  youth  in  life's  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 
In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron  and  maid, 
And  the  sweet  babe,  and  the  gray-headed  man  — 
Shall,  one  by  one,  be  gathered  to  thy  side 
By  those  who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them. 

So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  the  pale  realms  of  shade,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and1  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 
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